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[CHAPTER  669,  LAWS  OF  1899. J 

An  Act  lo  provide  for  the  investigation  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  State  Penitentiary  and  the  State 
Agricultural  Department. 

Whereas,  The  committee  appointed  under  an  act  ratified  the 
eighteenth  day  ot  January,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  to 
investigate  the  management  of  the  State  Penitentiary,  have  been 
unable  to  complete  its  work  in  time  to  report  to  this  session  of  the 
General  Assembly;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  deemed  advisable  to  investigate  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  that  both  of  said  investigations  should  be  con- 
ducted with  thoroughness  and  care;   therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  a  Joint  committee,  consisting  of  three  members, 
two  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  one  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  be 
appointed  to  investigate  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
State  Penitentiary,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  State 
for  the  past  four  years. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  said  joint  committee  be  authorized,  empowered 
and  directed  to  enquire  into  the  financial  condition  of  the  said 
State  Penitentiary  and  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  full  power 
and  authority  to  inquire  into  and  investigate  any  and  all  charges 
of  fraud,  negligence,  immorality,  incompetency  and  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  any  officers  or  employes  of  said  Penitentiary 
and  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  farms  and  institutions  in 
any  way  connected  with  or  managed  by  the  officers  and  employes 
of  either  of  said  institutions. 

Sec.  3.  That  said  joint  committee  be  and  are  hereby  empowered 
to  employ  competent  accountants  and  stenographers  to  aid  in  said 
investigation;  to  meet  at  such  times  and  places  as  a  majority  of 
said  committee  may  elect;  to  elect  a  chairman  and  secretary;  to 
subpcena  witnesses  and  compel  their  attendance;  to  enforce  the 
production  and  examination  of  books,  records  and  papers  under  the 
same  forfeitures  and  penalties  as  provided  by  law  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  papers  in  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  State. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  chairman  of  said  joint  committee  shall  have 
full  power  to  punish  for  contempt  any  officer  or  employe  of  the 
State  Penitentiary  or  Department  of  Agriculture  or  any  other  per- 
son who  shall  willfully  refuse  to  obey  all  subpoenas  directing  his  or 
their  appearance  before  said  joint  committee,  or  who  shall  willfully 


fail  or  refuse  to  produce  any  books,  papers  or  records  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  the  said  institutions  or  either  of  them. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  said  joint  committee  are  directed  to  proceed 
without  unreasonable  delay  to  make  said  investigation  and  report 
their  findings  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  next  session. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  said  joint  committee  are  empowered  to  visit  in 
person  the  said  State  Penitentiary  and  all  farms  and  other  institu- 
tions in  connection  therewith,  and  said  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  to  make  personal  investigation  and  examination  of  all  the 
books  and  papers  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  said  committee,  includ- 
ing the  remuneration  of  accountants,  stenographers  and  witnesses, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
State  not  otherwise  appropriated,  upon  the  warrant  of  the  Chair- 
man, countersigned  by  the  secretary  of  said  joint  committee.  That 
the  members  of  said  committee  be  paid  four  dollars  per  day  each 
and  five  cents  per  mile  tor  distance  travelled,  to  be  paid  in  the 
manner  above  provided. 

Sec.  8.  That  any  person  who  shall  willfully  fail  and  refuse  to 
attend  and  testify  before  said  committee  after  having  been  sub- 
poenaed to  do  so,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction in  tne  Superior  Court  of  any  county  in  North  Carolina  where 
he  may  be  found  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  and  imprisoned  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Court:  Provided,  that  the  testimony  given  by 
any  such  witnesses  shall  not  be  used  against  him  in  any  criminal 
prosecution. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  this 
act  shall  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  10.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

Ratified  the  8th  day  of  March,  A.  D.,  1899. 


A  Resolution  directing  printing  of  Report  of  Special 
Investigating  Committee  relative  to  State's  Prison 
and  Agricultural  Department 

Resolved  by  the  House  gf  Representatives,  the  Senate  Concurring: 

That  the  repai-t  of  the  special  committee  relating  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary and  Agricultural  Department,  and  this  day  made,  and  the 
evidence  therewith  sent,  be  printed  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Printing,  and  that  five 
thousand  copies  be  printed  and  distributed  by  said  Commissioner. 
In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified  this  14th 
day  of  June,  A.  D.,  1900. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INVESTIGATING  COMMITTEE 

APPOINTED   TO   INVESTIGATE   THE 
AFFAIRS   OF   THE 

North  Carolina  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  Prison. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

We,  the  undersigned  membeTS  of  the  Coimmittee  appointed 
by  the  General  Assembly,  chapter  669,  Laws  of  1899,  to 
investigate  the  aiffairs  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Department  of 
Agi'i culture,  and  the  State  Prison,  beg  to  submit  the  follovy- 
ing  report,  together  with  copies  of  the  evidence  taken  in  the 
investigation : 

AGRICULTUEAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  Act  authorizing  the  investigation  of  these  institu- 
tions you  instructed  the  committee  to  make  an  investigation 
of  the  books,  records,  and  management  for  the  past  four 
years.  We  have  examined  the  books  of  the  AgTicultnral  De- 
partment since  June  1,  1895,  and  in  addition  tJiereto,  we 
have  examined  a  number  of  witnesses  as  to  the  general  man- 
agemc'iit  of  this  institution,  with  the  following  general  re- 
siilts : 

We  find  that  the  expenditiu-es  of  the  Department  were 
reasonably  economical  up  to  June  1,  1898,  and  do  not  find  a 
single  instance  of  extraordinary  extravagance  up  to  that  time. 
We  do  find,  however,  that  from  Jxme  1,  1898,  to  June  1, 
1899,  the  cxiierses  of  the  Department  were  increased  vcrf 
largely,  and  so  far  as  your  committee  is  able  to  ascertain, 
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"withont  any  apparent  reason  O'tlier  than  to  give  employment 
to  the  friends  of  those  in  authority,  or  with  the  a,vowed  pur- 
pose of  spendine:  Avhat  money  was  at  the  command  of  the 
Do])artinent.  'J'he  fiscal  year  of  the  Department  begins  Juue 
1,  and  ends  May  31,  and  we  beg  to  submit  the  following 
report  of  the  expenditures  for  the  two  years  frnm  June,  '95, 
to  flune,  '97,  ;ind  froan  Jime,  '97,  to  June,  '99,  making  coru- 
parison  between  the  two  periods. 

The  accounts  of  the  expenditures  of  the  Depai-tment  I'.ave 
been  kept  practically  under  the  following  heads: 

Gas,  water,  telephone,  paper,  printing,  etc. 

Postage,  express,  freight,  telegTams  and  incidentals. 

Boa.rd  and  Committee  meetings. 

Inspection  Account. 

Special  Appropriatioais. 

Under  the  last  head  is  included  all  ajipropriations  for  the 
Experiment  Station  analytical  work,  improvements  and 
buildings,  repairs,  heating  plant,  and  other  miscellaneous 
mattei-B.  We  find  that  the  Department  spent  for  meetings 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Committee  meetings  during 
the  years  '95  and  '97,  $3,674.95 ;  and  for  the  same  purpose 
during  the  years  '97  and  '99,  $5,279.85;  an  increase  for  the 
last  two  years  of  $1,694.90.  For  the  Inspection  Account 
(for  the  inspection  of  fertilizers)  the  es;peniditures  from 
June,  '95,  tO'  June,  '97,  were  $8,446.0-4;  and  for  the  same 
purpose  from  June,  '97,  to  Jitne,  '99,  $21,138.33,  being  an 
increase  for  the  two  years  ending  June,  '99,  of  $12,692.29. 
Of  this  enormous  increase  we  find  that  $10,450.22  was  in- 
curi'ed  between  June,  '98,  and  June,  '99. 

Under  the  head  of  special  appropriations  we  find  tliat  the 
Department  spent  from  Jtme,  '95,  to  Jtme,  '97,  $58,765.30, 
but  out  of  this  amount  $31,600  was  spent  in  the  construction 
of  a  new  annex  building,  the  publication  of  "Xortli  Carolina 


and  its  Resources,"  the  installation  of  a  new  heating  plant, 
purchase  of  real  estate  adjoining  the  Agriciilturai  building,^ 
repairs  on  State  Museum,  ail  of  which  may  he  entitled  per- 
manent improvements.  Allomng  this  amoimt  as  spent  for 
permanent  improvements,  only  $27,165.30  was  expended  for 
the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  Department,  including 
the  analytical  work,  etc.,  which  might  be  tei-med  general  ex- 
penses. Under  this  same  head,  from  June,  '97,  to  June,  '99, 
the  expenditures  amounted  to  $37,559.94,  making  an  in- 
crease of  $10,394.64,  with  no  pennanent  improvenients  being 
made.  We  find  that  a  considerable  portion  of  this  expendi- 
ture was  for  increased  salaries  of  employes  in  the  analytical 
department,  and  in  putting  on  extra  force.  From  the  above 
fignres  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  increase  in  expenditures 
of  tlie  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  1,  '99, 
amoimted  to  $24,781.83,  imder  the  heads  above  enumerated. 
We  believe  that  the  expenditure  of  this  $34,000  was  unneces- 
sary, and  was  caused  by  reckless  extravagance  and  incompe- 
tency. The  most  reckless  extravagance  in  the  expenditure 
of  money  probably  occurred  in  the  appointment  of  an  exc^es- 
sively  large  number  of  fertilizer  inspectors,  employed  with 
large  expense  accoimts.  The  salaries  of  employes  and  extra 
employes  were  increased  so  as  to  about  absorb  the  extra 
approptiation  for  that  Department. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  took  employment  in 
the  Department  in  diiferent  capacities,  and  among  others 
your  comniittee  find  that  one  man,  employed  as  Mailing 
Clerk  at  a  salai-y  of  $1,200  per  year,  being  also^  a  member  of 
tlie  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  his  work  being  in  the  Agricul- 
tural building,  attended  meetings  of  the  Board  and  charged 
$4  per  diem  and  $2  per  day  for  expenses,  and  in  addition  to 
this  charged  $4  per  day  and  $2  per  day  expenses  for  select- 
ing carpets,  spittoons,  etc.,  for  the  building,  and  inspecting 
them  after  tliey  were  laid.  Another  member  of  the  Board, 
■  employed  as  Clerk  in  the  Anal^'tical  Department  on  a  salary 
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of  $1,500  per  year,  received  his  per  diem  and  expenses  for 
attending  Board  meetings.  Four  other  members  of  the  Board 
were  employed  as  fertilizer  inspectoTS  at  a  salary  of  $75  per 
month  aod  expenses,  and  were  allowed  $4  i>er  diem  and 
expenses  for  attending  Board  meetings.  Your  Committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Board  has  been  guilty  of  distribut- 
ing its  patronage  among  its  own  meml>ers ;  in  other  words,  the 
employment  of  themselves  for  the  delicate  and  accurate  work 
required  in  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  we  recommend  the  passage  of  such  law  as  will  pro- 
hibit any  employe  of  the  Department  holding  more  than 
one  position  at  a  time. 

Another  example  of  the  extravagance  displayed  in  the 
management  of  the  institution  is  in  the  matter  of  attorney's 
fees.  We  find  that  two  law  firm  weire  employed  to  defend 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a,  suit  brong'ht  by  the 
Patapsco  Guano  Company  against  the  Department  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  tonnage  tax,  and  that  each  firm  was  allowed  a 
fee  of  $2,000.  After  these  two  firms  had  conducted  the  suit 
up  to  the  time  of  the  final  hearing  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  another  attoxney  was  employed  as  special 
coimsel  foa-  the  Board,  and  was  allowed  a  fee  of  $2,000  for 
one  appearance  before  the  Court..  In  addition  to  this  he  filed 
bills  of  expense  while  on  his  trip  to  Washington,  including 
the  fee  far  his  'license  to  practice  in  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.,  and  they  were  allowed  by  the  Board.  This 
was  in  addition  to  $250  per  annnm  which  was  allow^ed  hini 
as  general  coamsel  for  the  Board,  $150  for  making  up.  the 
report,  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  $100  for  seiwices  as  a  special  Legislative  Committee, 
whose  duty  it  was  (to  use  the  words  of  the  resolution  passed 
liy  the  Board)  "to  lo.ok  after  the  Legislature."  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  AgTiculture,  and  received  on 
these  varioius  a.ccounts  $448.22,  the  total  amomit  paid  him 
during  the    two    fiscal    years    ending    June    1,    '99,    being' 


$3,375.08.  The  Depai-tment  spent  for  attorney's  fees,  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  $6,926.86.  We  believe  this  amount 
to  be  excessive,  and  that  it  should  not  have  been  allowed  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

AVe  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  go  into  any  lengthy  review 
of  the  evidence  taken,  but  beg  to  present  it  lierewitb  for  your 
consideration,  ouly  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features  developed. 

STATE  PEISOISr. 

If  your  Committee  found  incompetency  and  extravagance 
in  the  management  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  it  was 
only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  recklessness  which  characterized 
the  management  of  almost  every  department  of  the  State 
P'l'ison.  Before  the  adjoainiment  of  the  Legislature  tliis 
■Committee  reported  that  tiie  State  Prison  was  in  debt  at 
least  $110,000.  AVe  found  upon  lurtber  investigation  tliat  the 
indebtedness  amounted  practically  to  .$120,000.  This  one 
item  of  loss  is  not  all  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  treatment  of  this  matter.  Tlie  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  tbe  State's  property  amounted  to  at  least  $75,000  in 
addition  to  the  abo^"e  indebtedness ;  and  we  estimate  that  the 
total  loss  to  the  State  on  account  of  incompetency  and  mis- 
management amounted  to  at  least  $200,000.  After  visitiui;- 
the  farms,  and  lo'oking  carefully  into  the  general  manage- 
memt  and  condition  of  the  prison,  your  Committee  are  of  the 
opinion  that  under  proper  management  this  institution  could 
be  made  self  sustain iny,  it'  not  a  suui-ce  i>(  revcniu.'  in  ilu-  Siaie. 
and  such  was  the  opinion  of  almost  every  witness  examined 
among  the  emplo^'es  of  the  institution  and  others  familiar 
with  its  working's. 

The  evidence  taken  is  too  voluminous  to  undertaJie  to  re- 
view it  in  detail  in  this  repoi't,  but  we  beg  to  submit  a  copy 
of  the  same  herewiti,  and  ask  for  it  your  careful  considera- 
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tioii.     We  think  it  only  necessaiy  to  call  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  more  prominecnt  points  developed  by  the  testimony. 

1.  Incompetency. — The  evidence  of  almost  every  witness 
examined  shows  the  absolute  incompetence  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  prison  for  the  paist  two  years.  As  this  Commit- 
tee was  only  instructed  to  investigate  the  management  dur- 
ing a  period  of  four  years,  and  as  we  had  no  authority  to  go 
back  of  that  time,  we  found  it  difficult  to  make  a.  complete 
summary  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  during  this  period. 
To  go  into  tliis  fully  would  have  been  not  only  expensive  to 
the  State,  but  would  have  required  months  of  labor.  It  vn.ll 
be  seen  from  the  evidence,  howe^^er,  that  up  to  the  year  1897, 
so  far  as  your  Committee  is  able  to  ascertain,  the  manage- 
ment was  competent,  business  like,  economical  and  honest, 
and  agreatmany  permanent  improvemenis  weteniadeon  the 
property  under  control  of  the  State  during  that  time,  which 
should  have  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  future  manage- 
ment in  helping  to  put  the  prison  on  a  self-sustaijoing  basis. 
The  testimony  of  the  Superintendent  who  took  charge  in  1897 
shows  that  the  institution  waiS  not  in  debt  more  than  $15,000 
or  $20,000  at  tliat  date;  and  a  co<nsidteration  of  the  evidence 
will  show  that  the  management  up  to  that  time  had  been  pru- 
dent and  economical.  But  since  that  time,  iSO  far  as  your 
Committee  has  been  able  to  go  into  the  workings  of  the  insti- 
tution, we  find  iucoaupetency  and  extravagance  on  almost 
evei-y  hand.  The  present  SuiDerintendent  of  the  State  Prison 
testified  that  when  he  took  charge  he  found  everybody  from 
the  bell-boy  to  the  Sui>erintendent  making  purchases;  the 
system  of  bookkeeping  was  poor ;  and,  practically,  no  business 
niles  or  principles  were  applied  to  any  of  the  departments. 
Incompetent  men  were  employed  as  supervisors  of  the  farms, 
negro  guards  were  put  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and  one 
of  the  super-^'isore  testified  that  500  bairels  of  corn  were 
thro^ai  on  the  ground  where  a  large  per  cent  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  blackbirds,  and  the  balance  allowed  to  stay  on 
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the  groimd  amd  rot.  It  was  estima.ted  by  the  siipei-visor  of 
Caledonia  Fann,  ISTo.  2,  that  at  his  camp  alone  300  bales  of 
cotton  and  500  barrels  of  corn,  was  allowed  to  go  to  waste. 
Drunkenness,  inoompetency,  extravagance,  and  a  disregard 
for  the  liealth  and  protection  of  the  convicts,  were  shown  to 
exist  in  many  cases,  and  it  was  the  almost  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  witnesses  examined  by  this  Committee  that  this  state 
of  affairs  was  brought  aboiit  by  the  appointment  of  officials 
and  employes  for  political  purposes,  l^umerous  witnesses 
were  examined  who  testified  that  the  State  lost  heavily  by 
shortage  in  the  weights  of  cotton  sold  from  the  farms.  One 
supervisor  testified  that  the  State  lost  from  10  to  40  pounds 
per  bale  on  the  cotton  sold  from  his  farm.  At  the  Castle 
Hayne  farm  ^\■e  found  that  drunken  men  were  employed  as 
stewards,  and  tlie  physician  in  chai-ge  of  tbis  farm  was  not 
only  incompetent,  but  addicted  to  habits  of  drankenness,  and 
was  utterly  unfit  for  the  caxe  of  these  unfortunate  peo])le. 

The  books  and  accoiints  of  tlie  different  branches  of  the 
institution  were  kept  in  such  manner  as  to  make  possible 
almost  any  amount  of  loss  to  the  State  by  dishonesty  and 
misappropriation  of  funds  without  detection,  and  we  found 
it  almost  impossible  to  follow  out  many  questionable  transac- 
tions :  to  have  done  so  would  have  necessitated  the  summon- 
ing of  witnesses  from  every  section  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
adjoining  States,  and  would  have  required  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  expense. 

2.  Treatment  of  Convicts. — Many  charges  of  cruelty  and 
mistjeatment  of  the  convicts  have  been  called  tO'  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee,  both  by  the  public  press  and  private 
individuals,  and  this  subject  was  made  the  object  of  special 
investigation.  We  found  that  at  some  of  the  camps  there 
was  no  reason  for  complaint,  while  at  others  the  neglect  and 
cruelty  was  such  as  to  startle  any  civilized  community.  There 
is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Castle  Hayne  Camp  was 
sadly  neglected  from  a  sanitary  standpoint;  tliat  nearly  50- 
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per  cent  of  the  convicts  tliere  were  victims  o£  au  epidemic  of 
fever  resulting  from  this  condition ;  that  they  were  allowed  to 
becoane  covered  with  vermin ;  and  that  in  this  deplorable  con- 
dition they  were  transferred  in  mid-winter  to  the  extreme 
northeastern  portion  of  o\ir  State  and  put  out  to  work  in 
■weather  as  severe  as  is  ever  known  in  North  Carolina,  vrith 
the  result  tliat  several  of  the  convicts  had  tlieir  hands  frozen, 
some  of  them  to  the  ecxtent  that  amputation  was  necessary, 
while  others  wire  released  from  prison  with  their  hands 
maimed  tor  life.  One  of  the  number,  who  was  a  consump- 
tive, -.Tas  forced,  when  found  to  be  unable  to  work,  to  sit 
down  in  the  field  without  fire,  blanket  or  other  protection 
from  the  cold,  for  three  hours,  waiting  for  the  squad  to-  go  to 
camp,  and  wlien  carried  to  his  quarters  only  lived  for  a  few 
days.  The  evidence  shows  that  another  convict  was  severely 
beaten  in  the  field  unf  il  death  occurred  within  a  few  minutes. 
Sevei'al  other  persons  were  so  severely  beaten  with  straps  and 
cudgels  that  they  were  disabled  foa-  days,  and  the  Committee 
examined  the  persons  of  convicts  who  will  imdoubtedly  carry 
the  marks  of  the  lash  throug'h  tlieir  lives.  While  this  matter 
was  under  consideration  some  of  the  employes  of  the  prison 
felt  that  they  wanted  to  counteract,  some  of  the  impression 
made  by  witnesses,  and  asked  for  the  examination  of  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses,  with  the  benefit  of  an  attorney.  The  Com- 
mittee gladlv  gave  these  parties  every  facility  for  making 
such  defense  as  they  saA\"  fit,  and  a  number  of  ^vitnesses  were 
examined  and  their  evidence  recoi'ded. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  this  Committee  is  con- 
vinced that  there  is  something  lacking  in  our  penitentiary 
system,  and  we  recommend  the  revision  of  the  laws  govern- 
ing this  institution,  so  that,  in  some  way,  the  convicts  of 
the  State  may  be  governed  without  the  necessity  of  such  cruel 
treatment.  After  an  examination  of  the  prison  laws  of  some 
of  the  other  States  we  commend  to  your  consideration  the 
laws  governing  the  Indiana    State   Prison,   especially   their 
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pai-ol  svstem,  and  Ave  think  that  witii  proper  revision  their 
system  \voiild  be  a  decided  improvement  over  tliat  now  in 
iise   in   our    State   Prison. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  tJiat  tiis  institution  can  be  made 
self-snstaining,  but  this  result  will  not  be  obtained  so  long 
as  its  patronage  is  used  for  jiolitical  purposes.  We  would 
recommend  first  the  Avorking  of  all  the  convicts  on  the  public 
roads  and  other  public  works.  If  this  can  not  be  done,  we 
are  of  tiie  opinion  that  the  present  system  of  working  them 
on  the  farms  is  the  best  disposition  tbat  can  be  made  of  them. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  A.  Brown, 

S.  M.  Gattis, 

G.  B.  Patteeson, 

Committee. 
Raleigh,  iV".  C,  June  II,,  1900. 


Investigation  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural   Department. 


Raleigh,  N.  C.  July  2f)th,  1«99. 

P.  H.  BUSBEB,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Question.  Mr.  Busbee,  you  were  employed  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  on  a  suit  beginning  about  when,  do  you  know' 
Answer.  About  1893,  as  I  now  remember. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  suit.  Mr.  Busbee?  A.  It  was  a 
suit  instituted  by  the  Patapsco  Guano  Company  in  behalf,  as  it 
was  said,  of  themselves  and  other  fertilizer  companies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  testing  the  validity  of  the  tax  imposed  upon  each  ton  of 
fertilizer  as  an  inspection  tax.  It  involved  the  entire  revenue  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the  existence  of  the  Department. 

Q.  Mr.  Busbee,  who  was  associated  with  you  In  that  case?  A. 
The  firms  of  Battle  &  Mordecai  and  Busbee  &  Busbee  were  counsel 
for  the  Department.  Later  another  counsel  was  associated  with  us. 
Just  before  the  final  argument  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Harris  was  associated  with  us,  and  appeared 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  final  argu- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  suit  was  started  in  the 
United  States  Court?  A.  It  was  started  before  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina  before 
Judge  Seymour,  first  upon  a  preliminary  motion,  and  afterward 
upon  pleadings  and  the  evidence  filed,  and  a  decree  obtained  in 
favor  of  the  Department.  Prom,  this  decree  the  plaintiff  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  case  was  then  argued 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  Mr.  Battle  and 
myself.  The  Court  at  that  time  did  not  have  a  full  Bench,  and 
afterward,  the  matter  being  of  great  importance  and  involving  a 
constitutional  question,  a  final  argument  oefore  a  full  Bench  was 
made,  after  Justice  McKenna  had  taken  his  seat  upon  the  Bench. 
It  was  upon  this  second  argument  that  Mr.  Harris  appeared  with 
Mr.  Battle  and  myself  as  counsel  for  the  Department. 

Q.  What  were  your  fees,  Mr.  Busbee,  up  to  the  time  of  the  final 
argument?  A.  The  fees  up  to  the  time  of  the  final  argument,  I 
think,  were  $650  to  each  law  firm.  The  main  compensation  we 
concluded  to  permit  to  depend   upon  the  ultimate  result,   namely. 
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the  salvation  of  the  entire  appropriation,  involving  the  entire  in- 
come of  the  Department  and  its  existence. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  time  the  final  argument  was  made?  A. 
At  the  October  Term.  '97,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tne  United  States, 
hearing  being  in  the  spring  of  '98. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  I  believe  you  say  your  lees  were  about  $650? 
A.  Up  to  that  time  our  fees  had  been  $250  before  the  first  argu- 
ment in  the  Supreme  Court  and  $400  after  the  argument,  if  my 
memory  is  accurate,  as   I  think   it  is. 

Q.  What  was  paid  you  after  the  final  argument?  A.  After  the 
final  argument  we  were  paid  on  account  $350.  pending  a  final  set- 
tlement; atterward  $1,000,  making  the  total  payment  for  all  ser- 
vices rendered,  involving  as  I  have  said  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
Department.  $2,000  each.     Out  of  this  I  paid  my  own  expenses. 

Q.  Mr.  Busbee,  as  I  understand  it,  Messrs.  Battle  &  Mordecai  and 
Messrs.  Busbee  &  Busbee  did  all  the  work  up  to  the  final  argument 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  A.  That  is  true.  We 
had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Harris  just  before  the  final   argument. 

Q.  Mr.  Busbee,  I  note  from  the  books  of  the  Department  that 
Mr.  Harris  has  been  paid  $2,000  fees  on  this  same  case.  Do  you 
think  the  fee  was  high  for  the  service  rendered,  or  do  you  think 
there  was  any  cause  for  the  Department  paying  $2,000  fees  after 
the  suit  had  been  carried  as  far  as  it  had?  A.  Mr.  Harris  made 
an  argument  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  of  service  in  the 
case.  I  would  not  like  to  criticise  the  action  of  the  Department  in 
employing  a  member  or  its  Board,  and  one  in  accord  with  the  polit- 
ical sympathies  of  the  majority  of  the  Board.  I  do  not  mean  that 
his  employment  was  a  political  one,  but  it  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  that  at  lea,st  some  one  counsel  employed  by  any  subdivision  of 
the  government  is  in  accord  with  the  political  sentiments  of  the 
ofilcers   of  such   Department. 

Q.  Do  you  beueve  it  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  suit  to  have 
that  counsel?  A.  No  one  can  tell  in  advance  just  what  lawyers  are 
necessary  in  any  case,  and  I  can  not  say.  I  think  Messrs.  Battle 
&  Mordecai,  and  with  all  due  modesty,  Messrs.  Busbee  &  Busbee,  I 
doing  most  of  the  work  for  my  firm,  did  give  the  case  careful  atten- 
tion, and  would  have  protected  the  interests  of  the  Department  to 
the  best  of  their  ability.  Just  how  far  the  services  Mr.  Harris 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  success  that  was  finally  attained,  by 
a  divided  Court,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Our  clients,  the  Board, 
desired  Mr.  Harris'  services  along  with  ours,  and  we  were  very 
willing  to  have  him. 

Q.  The  Committee  note  that  Mr.  Harris,  who  appeared  in  this 
case  in  only  one  argument,  was  paid  an  amount  equal  to  that  which 
the  other  attorneys  were  paid,  notwithstanding    the    fact    that    he 
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appeared  only  when  the  final  argument  was  being  made.  It  seems 
to  the  Committee  thai  unless  Mr.  Harris's  political  influence,  or 
ability  as  a  lawyer,  overshadowed  all  others,  the  fee  was  high.  1 
understand  from  your  answer  that  you  would  not  like  to  express  an 
opinion  on  this  subject?  A.  It  is  true  that  the  services  of  Messrs. 
Battle  &  Mordecai  and  my  firm  extended  over  a  period  of  four  or 
five  years,  involving  the  argument  before  the  Circuit  Judge,  much 
labor  in  preparing  evidence  and  taking  depositions,  and  two  argu- 
ments before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  and  Mr. 
Harris's  labors  were  of  brief  duration.  We  thought  the  compensa- 
tion which  we  received  vras  moderate,  but  adequate,  in  dealing  with 
the  State.  In  litigation  involving  that  much  to  a  private  person 
or  corporation  me  fee,  of  course,  would  have  been  very  much  larger. 
I  had  nothing  to  do  with  fixing  the  fee  of  my  associate  counsel,  Mr. 
Harris,  who  was  zealous  in  his  attention  during  his  employment, 
and  I  concur  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that  I  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  criticise  it. 

R.  H.  BATTLE,  ueir.g  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q,  You  were  employed  by  the  Agricultural  Department  on  this 
suit  were  you  not,  Mr,  Battle?  A,  Yes,  Sir,  I  was  general  counsel 
for  the  Board,  and  was  specially  employed  in  this  case, 

Q,  How  much  did  you  receive  as  general  counsel?  A.  I  think 
that  we  received  not  more  than  $100  per  year  during  the  time  that 
we  "were  general  counsel  for  the  Board,  There  were  other  small 
cases  in  which  we  received  fees, 

Q,  As  special  counsel  in  .this  case  what  were  your  fees?  A,  I 
think  Mr,  Busbee  has  correctly  stated  the  amount. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Battle,  if  you  think  the  services 
of  extra  counsel  were  necessary  in  this  case?  A,  In  reply  to  that 
I  will  say  that  Mr.  J,  C,  L.  Harris  had  been  employed  as  general 
counsel  for  the  Department  in  place  of  Messrs,  Battle  &  Mordecai, 
and  I  suppose  t^^at  as  general  counsel  the  Department  thought  he 
ought  to  be  emploj'ed  to  assist  in  the  argument  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Jniteu  States.  As  to  the  number  of  lawyers  who 
should  be  employed  .n  any  case,  that  is  generally  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment for  the  client,  and  counsel  do  not  generally  object  to  the 
association  of  other  counsel  with  them  when  clients  see  proper 
to  employ  additional  counsel.  Whether  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same  if  addiuional  counsel  had  not  been  employed  for  the  final 
argument  we  can  not  of  course,  certainly  say. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Harris  take  any  part  in  preparing  this  case?  A.  In 
reply  to  that  I  would  say  that  the  case  was  argued  first  in  the 
Supreme   Court  just   before   its   adjournment   in   the   spring   of   '97, 
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and  the  final  argument  was  made  nearly  one  year  thereafter, 
about  March,  '98.  Mr.  F.  H.  Busbee  and  I  had  prepared  a 
full  brief  which  was  used  in  the  first  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  same  brief  was  the  basis  of  the  argument  at  the 
final  hearing.  The  rule  in  the  Supreme  Court  is  to  hear  only  two 
counsel  on  a  side,  but  by  request  they  heard  Mr.  Harris  as  well 
as  Mr.  Busbee  and  myself,  at  the  argument  about  March,  '98.  Coun- 
sel did  not  confine  themselves  exclusively  to  the  brief,  but  argued 
facts  and  ihe  policy  of  the  Department  and  of  the  tax  by  which 
it  was  supported  without  reading  trom  the  brief,  orally  as  we  may 
say. 

Q.  Are  the  Committee  to  understand  that  Mr.  Harris's  services 
in  this  suit  were  confined  to  making  an  argument  before  the 
Supreme  Court?  A.  I  think  so — except  that  if  I  remember  right 
there  was  an  appointment  for  the  hearing  of  the  case  sometime 
before  it  was  heard,  and  Mr.  Harris  was  in  Washington  and  kept 
Mr.  Busbee  and  myself  advised  about  the  time  of  the  hearing,  and 
of  a  postponement  from  the  time  first  appointed. 

J.  L.  RAMSEY,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  Mr.  Ramsey,  what  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture?    A.  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Q.  For  how  long?  A.  For  two  years.  From  June  15,  1897,  to 
June   15,   1899. 

Q.  What  was  your  salary?     A.  $1,500  per  annum. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  assistant  in  that  Department?  A.  We  had  a 
stenographer  for  the  use  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Secretary. 

Q.  As  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  did  you  do  the  work 
of  Secretary  for  the  Experiment  Station  also?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did?  A.  Well,  the  State  Chemist  usually  did  that  por- 
tion of  the  work,  dictating  correspondence,  etc. 

Q.  What  department  was  Mr.  H.  E.  King  employed  in?  A.  In  the 
Experiment   Station   Department. 

Q.  I  ask  you  did  he  not  do  the  clerical  work  for  the  Mailing 
Department?     A.  He  did  considerable  work  for  that  department. 

Q.  What  was  his  salary?  A.  I  don't  know,  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  not  on  our  pay-roll. 

Q.  How  much  was  your  appropriation  for  this  department?  A. 
It  was  increased  to  $15,000;    it  had  been  $10,000  at  first. 

Q.  When  was  that  increase  made,  do  you  remember?  A.  It  was 
July  28,  '98,  to  be  effective  September  1. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  for  this  increase,  Mr.  Ramsey?  A. 
Well,  my  recollection  is  that  they  needed  more  chemists  in  the 
laboratory  to  do  the  work  and  thought  it  necessary  to  have  that 
increase  in  order  to  pay  the  salaries.     They  began  a  lot  of  experi- 
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mental  work  trying  to  find  out  about  adulterated  food.  A  lot  of 
adulterated  food  was  on  the  market  at  that  time,  such  as  canned 
goods,  etc. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tne  work  was  increased  to  any  material  extent? 
A.  I  don't  know  just  to  what  extent  the  work  was  increased.  It 
was  put  under  ihe  charge  of  Mr.  Withers,  and  we  had  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  Mr.  King's  services  as  Mailing  Clerk 
were  absolutely  necessary  or  not?  A.  Mr.  King's  services,  I  should 
think,  were  absolutely  necessary.  I  don't  think  anyone  in  the 
building  did  any  more  work  than  he  did.  He  was  required  to  do 
very  accurate  work  in  making  analyses,  etc. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  present 
Board  in  regard  to  certain  vouchers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  to  the  Committee  that  you  had  filed  certain 
itemized   accounts  with  the   Treasurer?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Have  you  complied  with  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  comparing  the  inspection  accounts  for  the  year  1896-1897, 
with  the  years  '98  and  '99,  I  find  there  is  a  difference  of  $13,000; 
that  is  to  say,  it  cost  $13,000  more  to  inspect  the  fertilizer  for  the 
State  in  '98  and  '99  than  in  '96  and  '97.  Can  you  account  for  this 
excess?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Committee  would  like  to  have  your  explanation  of  it?  A. 
From  the  fact  that  the  force  was  increased  very  largely.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  sales  in  '97  and  a  considerable  increase  in 
'98-'99. 

Q.  But  why  was  this  large  increase  necessary?  A.  Well,  it  was 
done  by  the  members  of  the  Board.  They  thought  it  necessary  in 
order  to  police  the  State  more  thoroughly. 

Q.  Had  it  come  co  the  notice  of  the  Board  that  untagged  fertilizer 
was  being  solu?  A.  Notice  was  constantly  coming  to  us  of  this 
fact. 

Q.  Why  should  it  cost  $15,794  for  the  year  beginning  June  1, 
'98,  and  ending  June  1,  '99,  while  for  the  year  beginning  June  1,  '97, 
and  ending  June  1,  '98,  it  cost  $5,344?  Why  this  increase  of  more 
than  $10,000?  A.  By  the  increased  number  of  men  put  on  the 
force. 

Q.  Do  you  state  to  the  Committee  that  in  your  opinion  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  men  on  the  force 
more  than  threefold?  A.  Well,  I  think  the  force  very  much  too 
small  before,  but  I  do  not  know  about  whether  the  latter  number 
was  too  much  or  too  little.  In  my  opinion  this  increase  was  not 
very  much  too  large,  if  any. 

Q.  Did  this  increase  in  force  increase  the  revenue  in  your  De- 
partment any?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  much?     A.  $39,000. 

Q.  Was  this  Increase  due  to  increased  sales  of  fertilizer  or  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  inspectors?  A.  I  attribute  it  to  both;  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  sales,  and  in  the  amount  of  taxes  collected  that 
could  not  have  been  done  with  the  same  force. 

Q.  The  books  show  an  appropriation  june  15,  1S98,  of  $4,000,  on 
December  14,  an  additional  appropriation  of  $7,000,  and  in  April, 
'99,  $4,000?     A.  That  is  correct,  I   reckon. 

Q.  The  number  of  inspectors  was  materially  increased  after  that 
time  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  increased  in  January,  Feb- 
ruary and  March;  and  in  April  five  Democrats  were  appointed 
inspectors. 

Q.  Was  the  ola  Board  in  charge  then  or  the  new  Board?  A. 
The  old  Boaru.  As  to  how  or  why  they  were  appointed  I  do  not 
know,  but  was  told  tuai  some  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
asked  for  their  appointment.  I  don't  tnink  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  were  working  from  a  bad  motive.  They  wanted  to  get 
their  friends  in,  and  as  soon  as  they  passed  out  they  Hoped  they 
would  be  re-elected  by  the  Board  as  they  would  have  gotten  some 
experience  from  being  in  a  few  months. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  know  whether  in  your  opinion  it  was  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  Department  co  make  this  increase?  A. 
Well,  I  think  we  had  a  very  competent  force,  and  probably  a  suffi- 
cient force  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  a  smaller  number  of  men  could  not  have  done  the 
work  of  this  department,  if  they  had  done  their  work  properly?  A. 
Well,  I  think  that  in  the  spring  we  need  trom  12  to  15  inspectors; 
I  don't  think  we  had  an  excessive  number. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you,  don't  you  think  the  sudden  increase  after 
November,  189S,  up  to  the  time  the  old  Board  went  out,  was  ex- 
cessive? Why  that  immense  increase  just  as  the  Board  was  leaving 
the  Department?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  wanted  to  get  their  friends  in. 

Q.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  political  friends,  or  per- 
sonal as  you  wish  to  put  it,  were  responsible  for  the  Board  in- 
creasing the  expenditure  of  this  Department  from  $5,000  a  year 
to  more  than  $10,000  in  six  months?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  as  to 
that. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  think  it  necessary?  A.  I  think 
at  least  12  to  14  men  were  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  was  necessary  to  the  success  of  this  De- 
partment to  increase  the  expenditure  $10,000  in  six  months?  A. 
Well,  no,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  stated  to  this  Committee  that  you  thought  the  amount 
was  excessive.     You  state  that  you  think  the  five  men  put  on  dur- 
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ing  the  spring  of  '99  was  unnecessary,  and  that  their  expenses 
could  not  have  amounted  to  more  than  $1,500  to  $1,750.  I  ask  you 
if  you  don't  think,  deducting  that  amount,  the  amount  left  is  still 
tar  In  excess  of  what  it  should  be?  A.  No.  sir;  I  do  not.  As  1 
said.  1  do  not  thinlv  12  to  15  inspectors  excessive,  but  IS  to  20  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  spring  was  excessive. 

Q.  But  you  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  amount  is  still  very 
largely  in  excess  of  any  previous  expenditure  by  the  Department. 
The  amount  spent  from  June,  '97,  to  June.  '98,  was  $5,344.56,  operat- 
ing under  the  same  Board;  and  from  June.  '98,  to  June,  '99,  It  was 
$15,794.77.  Do  you  think  the  increase  received  in  revenue  from 
June.  '9S.  to  june,  '99,  was  sufficient  to  warrant  this  increased  ex- 
penditure? A.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  several  times  as  much  tax 
collected  as  the  expenditure  amounted  to. 

Q.  How  much  more  tax  was  received  from  June,  '98,  to  June.  '99, 
than  was  received  in  the  previous  year?  A.  Well.  I  will  have  to 
refer  to  the  books  for  that.  I  can  not  remember  the  amount. 
(Refers  to  books.)  From  June,  '97.  to  June,  '98,  $58,070.74;  and 
from  June,  '98,  to  June,  '99,  $60,885.66,  an  increase  of  $2,614.92. 

Q.  Upon  examination  of  your  books  we  find  that  for  the  year 
beginning  June  14,  1897,  and  ending  June  14,  1898,  the  collection 
from  the  fertilizer  tax  amounted  to  $58,070.74;  from  June  14,  1898, 
to  June  14,  1899,  it  amounted  to  $60,685.66.  an  increase  in  favor  of 
the  last  year  of  3)2.614.92.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  in 
your  opinion  it  is  necessary  to  expend  an  excess  of  $10,000  in  order 
to  collect  $2,614.92  for  the  year  ending  June  14,  1899?  A.  Well,  it 
comes  to  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  don't  think  that  near  that  amount 
could  have  been  collected  without  the  increased  number  of  in- 
spectors, because  the  sales  fell  off  largely  for  last  year  anyway,  so 
the  fertilizer  men  say. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  it  takes  more  men  to  collect  tax 
when  the  sales  are  small  than  when  they  are  large?  A.  No,  I  do 
not  mean  that.  I  mean  that  if  we  did  not  have  enough  inspectors 
to  police  the  State  well,  we  would  have  fallen  off  largely. 

Q.  Your  own  records  show  an  increase  of  $2,614.92  in  the  year 
ending  June,  1899,  over  the  previous  year.  Have  you  any  explana- 
tion to  make  of  the  increased  expenditure  amounting  to  $15,400  for 
the  last  six  months  of  '99?  A.  None  except  what  I  have  given.  The 
members  of  the  Board  thought  they  ought  to  increase  the  force. 
They  made  the  statement  in  the  Board  meeting  that  they  thought 
they  could  collect  the  taxes  closer  by  doing  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  good  business  to  expend  $10,400  to  collect 
$2,600?  A.  I  would  not  regard  it  as  a  good  business  investment, 
of  course. 
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Q.  The  records  show  that  there  was  an  increase  from  June,  '98, 
to  December,  '98,  over  a  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year 
more  than  there  was  from  December,  '98,  to  June,  '99,  over  a  cor- 
responding period  of  the  previous  year.  How  can  you  account 
(or  that?  A.  It  is  probably  from  the  fact  that  more  wheat  was 
sown  than  during  the  previous  fall.  I  think  the  oad  weather  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  '99.  and  the  decrease  in  the  cotton  acreage,  cut 
off  the  sales  of  fertilizer  considerably.  I  believe  the  acreage  Is 
put  down  at  83  per  cent  as  compared  with  100  last  year;  a  de- 
crease of  17  per  cent  in  the  acreage,  whether  it  decreased  the  sales 
of  fertilizer  or  not.  If  the  amount  of  fertilizer  sold  last  spring 
had  been  equal  to  what  it  was  the  year  before,  with  all  this  block-, 
ading  going  on,  and  no  tax  paid,  we  might  have  lost  $5,000  with  the 
few  inspectors  we  had.  We  can  not  tell  about  these  things  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  You  think  it  good  business  policy  then  to  spend  $10,000  to 
take  that  precaution?  A.  I  tTiink  it  was  good  business  policy  to 
increase  the  force.     The   amount  spent  was   probably  too  much. 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  question,  was  it  absolutely  necessary  to  put 
these  men  on  the  force,  or  was  it  done  by  the  Board  to  give  men 
positions?  A.  I  think  some  of  them  were  put  on  to  give  men  posi- 
tions, especially  this  latter  iive. 

Q.  Who  was  J.  M.  Allen?     A.  He  was  employed  as  Mailing  Clerk. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture?  A.  He  was, 
to  March.  1899. 

Q.  Did  he  live  at  Raleigh?     A.  He  did  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  see  here  a  bill  dated  February  9.  1899,  for  two  days'  services 
attending  Board.  $8;  expenses  two  days  $4.  Was  that  during  the 
time  he  was  employed  as  Mailing  Clerk?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  got  a  salary  as  Mailing  Clerk  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  his  expenses  for  those  two  days  were? 
A.  For  board,  I  thought. 

Q.  We  are  to  understand  then  that  you  employed  him  here  in  the 
building  as  Clerk,  and  that  he  lived  in  the  city  and  charged  ?2  per 
day  for  board  at  his  own  house;  in  addition  to  this  he  gets  ?4  per 
day  for  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Board?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  done  while  he  was  Mailing  Clerk?  A.  Yes,  sir;  up  to 
the  time  he  resigned. 

Q.  What  were  his  duties?  A.  He  kept  the  mailing  list  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  attended  to  the  mailing  of  it,  and  sometimes  looked 
after  part  of  the  printing.  I  did  most  of  the  work  on  the  Bulletin, 
getting  up  matter  for  it  and  looking  after  it. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  did  not  Charles  Higgs  or  some  other  em- 
ploye do  Mr.  Allen's  work,  or  most  of  it?  A.  Well,  no;  except  one 
or  two  times  when  he  hired  him  as  a  substitute  when  he  went  out 
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of  town,  but  paid  him  liimself.  Jim  did  the  cutting  of  the  mailing 
list.     He  was  the  only  one  who  knew  how  to  use  the  machine. 

Q.  When  was  Mr.  Allen  elected  to  this  place?  A.  He  began  work 
about  the  1st  of  July,  1897. 

Q.  That  was  a  new  office.     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  'there  had  never  been  anyone  employed  to  do  this  work  before? 
A.  The  inspectors  did  the  work  before;  one  of  them  travelled  and 
one   did   this   woriv. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  to  have  these  employes  then?  A.  Well,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  mailing  list  of 
the  Bulletin  was  Increased  nearly  one-third.  There  had  been  about 
20,000  copies  issued,  but  the  Board  ordered  a  system  of  getting  up 
new  names  to  increase  it,  and  it  was  increased  to  about  30.500.  He 
wrote  letters  to  people  and  got  names;  various  methods  were  used, 
as  sending  letters  to  the  political  chairmen  of  the  different  town- 
ships; also  requests  were  published  in  the  Bulletin  asking  people 
to  send  in  names. 

Q.  How  much  salary  did  Mr.  Allen  get?  A.  He  got  $1,200  per 
year. 

Q.  Then  he  was  absolutely  an  increase  of  $1,200  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  institution?  A.  Yes,  sir.  He  got  $1,000  a  while,  which 
was  increased  to  $1,200. 


JuT,T  26,  1899. 
J.  L.  RAMSEY,  continued: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  sub- 
mitted June  7?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  same  one  shown  in  the 
book,  I   suppose. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  that  committee  charged  that  money 
had  been  paid  without  warrant  of  law  to  John  Brady  and  Line- 
berry?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fact?  A.  I  can  not  say  that  it  was  without  warrant 
of  law.     I  paid  them  on  the  advice  of  the  attorneys. 

Q.  Will  j'ou  state  what  the  facts  in  the  case  were?  A.  Well, 
Brady  and  Lineberry  were  two  members  of  the  Board  appointed  for 
two  years  by  the  Government,  and  their  terms  expired  when  their 
successors  were  elected. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  the  law  reads?  A.  A  lawyer  advised  me  that 
their  terms  would  not  expire  till  their  successors  were  elected,  and 
so  when  they  came  here  and  attended  the  meeting  I  paid  them  per 
diem  and  expenses  for  that  meeting. 

Q.  Had  their  term  of  two  years  expired  at  this  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  their  successors  had  not  been  qualified,  or  so  far  as  I  know 
they  had  not. 
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Q.  What  districts  were  they  appointed  from?  A.  From  the  First 
and  Fourth  Districts. 

Q.  Were  all  the  members  paid  for  any  meeting  that  they  attended 
after  the  expiration  of  their  terms?  A.  No,  sir;  none  were  paid 
except  those  that  the  Court  decided  were  entitled  to  pay. 

Q.  Did  the  Court  decide  that  these  two  parties  were  entitled  to 
their  pay?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  the  Court  decided  that  the  legislative  enactment  was  not 
unconstitutional  were  not  these  men  out?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
out.  but  their  accounts  had  been  paid  before  the  Court  had  decided. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  did  you  pay  them  before  the  Court  had  decided? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  proper  course  would  have  been  to  wait 
till  the  Court  decided  before  you  paid  these  parties?  A.  No,  ac- 
cording to  what  the  lawyers  said  that  was  the  legal  way  to  do  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Ramsey,  will  you  define  what  duties  you  performed  here 
during  your  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture?  A. 
Well,  it  was  to  Iveep  the  minutes  of  the  Board  when  in  session, 
attend  to  most  of  the  correspondence  that  came  into  the  Depart- 
ment, look  after  the  registration  of  fertilizer,  collect  tags,  keep 
books,  receipts,  etc.,  write  warrants  to  pay  bills  and  salaries;  was 
elected  a  Director  of  the  Museum,  looked  after  that,  and  looked 
after  the  collection  of  specimens  as  far  as  I  had  time  to  look  after 
that,  and  various  things  of  that  kind;  helped  to  look  after  the  pub- 
lishing of  the  Bulletin,  and  prepared  some  of  the  matter  for  it. 

Q.  Who  prepared  the  remainder  of  the  matter?  A.  Mr.  Allen  got 
up  a  -.ttle  some  times,  and  various  other  people  about  the  Depart- 
ment here  got  up  articles  for  it,  in  the  Experiment  Station,  etc. 

Q.  What  were  J.  C.  L.  Harris's  duties  here?  A.  He  was  attorney 
for  the  Board  and  a  member  of  the  Board.  Outside  of  that  I  do  not 
know  that  he  had  any  special  duties.  He  was  retained  as  attorney 
for  the  Board  and  paid  $250  a  year. 

Q.  What  position^  did  D.  Reid  Parker  occupy?  A.  Well,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Board  to  assist  in  holding  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  he  was  sent  to  Ohio  for,  to  Cleve- 
land. I  think  perhaps?  A.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Board  to  go 
up  there  as  a  representative  of  this  State  to  a  gathering  of  the  offi- 
cial holders  of  Farmers'  Institutes.  I  don't  remember  the  title 
of  the  gathering,  but  it  was  a  meeting  of  the  men  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  holding  Farmers'  Institutes  in  various  States.  They  had 
sbiQe  sort  of  annual  meeting  each  year,  and  he  was  appointed  to 
go  up  there  and  get  all  the  ideas  and  experience  he  could  from  the 
meeting. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  Committee  what  Mr.  John  K.  Smith,  Com- 
missioner  of   Agriculture,    did?     A.  Well,   he   filled    the   position   of 
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Commissioner,  and  sometimes  he  looked  after  the  correspondence 
when  I  was  absent  on  State  business. 

Q.  Were  you  absent  very  often?  A.  Well,  not  very  much.  I 
was  absent  a  few  times,  though. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  were  absent  anything  like  one-fourth 
ot  your  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  here  you  attended  to  the  correspondence  yourself?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  when  you  were  here?  A.  He  looked  after  the 
shipping  of  tags;   even  when  I  was  here  he  did  part  of  that. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  different  de- 
partments, or  did  he  leave  this  to  the  other  officers  or  employes  of 
the  institutions.  A.  Well,  he  looked  after  them  a  good  deal  in 
person  when  he  was  here.     He  was  absent  a  good  deal  sometimes. 

Q.  How  came  Mr.  John  R.  Smith  to  be  appointed  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  can  you  say?  A.  No,  I  can  not  say  that  I  know. 
I  have  read  a  great  deal  about  it  in  the  papers,  and  have  heard  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  it,  but  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  Board  the  time  they  adjourned  to  the 
Governor's   office?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  not  go  with  the  Board?  A.  I  was  Secretary  of  the  Board 
and  they  were  asked  to  go  to  the  Governor's  office  in  a  body.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Board  I  had  no  invitation  and  did  not  go.  I  did 
not  know  what  they  were  going  for. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  time  that  wir.  iVlewborne  resigned  and  John 
R.  Smith  was  elected  Commissioner  of  Agriculture?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  lilewborre  resigned  to  take  effect  on  1st  of  January.  That  was 
on  December  j.4,  1897. 

Q.  Mr.  John  R.  Smith  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary up  to  that  time?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  John  R.  Smith  a  practical  farmer?  A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  his  farm  near  Goldsboro,  but  I  have 
never  seen  it. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  are  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ai.,.end  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  at  Hills- 
boro  in  August,  loaS?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Farmers'  Alliance  at  that  meeting 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  appointment  of  John  R.  Smith 
as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  asked  that  some  practical 
farmer  be  placed  in  his  stead?  A.  I  saw  it  and  read  it  in  the 
papers. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  lo  doubt  it?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  a  farmer  yourself?  A.  I  farmed  till  I  was  24  years 
old.  Began  when  I  "was  quite  young. 

Q.  You  farmed  till  you  were  24  years  old?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  association  with  J.  R.  Smith  do  you  consider  him 
a  competent  man  for  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
for  the  State?     A.  Well,  I   consider  him  a  very  good   man. 

Q.  You  consider  him  a  good  man  in  what  way?  A.  I  consider 
him  a  good  man  in  several  ways.  I  consider  him  a  very  good  man 
in  ordinary  matters.  A  man  of  moderate  education.  My  associa- 
tion with  him  was  very  pleasant  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
him  whatever. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  he  was  a  competent  man  in  every  way 
to  fill  the  position  of  Commissioner  of  Agriculture?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  here  a  bill,  dated  December  17,  189S,  to  allow  bill  for 
services  as  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  made  in  favor 
of  J.  C.  L.  Harris,  for  $100.  Receipted  on  same  date.  Do  you 
acKnowledge  that  as  your  signature  to  that  receipt?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  that  amount  was  paid  for?  A.  Well,  it 
was  just  because,  as  stated  in  the  warrant,  he  was  made  a  Legis- 
lative Committee,  and  he  was  to  appear  before  the  Legislature  in 
case   anything   detrimental   to   the   Department  was   instituted. 

Q.  Was  it  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  send  a  representative  there  to  see  that  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  took  proper  care  of  the  Agricultural 
Department?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  so  stated  at  the  meeting  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Board. 

Q.  Were  any  other  members  of  the  Committee  paid  anything? 
A.  I  think  one  or  two  of  them  were. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  members  of  the  Committee?  A.  I  think 
Mr.  Sprinkle  and  Mr.  Joyce. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  Committee  was  to 
act  during  the  session  of  1899?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  that  that  bill  was  made  out  Decemoer  13,  1898.  Did 
you  pay  them  for  their  services  in  advance?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were 
paid  in  advance. 

Q.  That  amount  was  paid  then  in  pursuance  of  this  motion,  made 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Board,  December  14,  1898.  (On  motion  of 
Mr.  King,  Mr.  Harris  was  asked  to  look  after  the  Legislature,  and 
that  he  be  paid  extra  for  the  work  to  the  amount  of  $100?)  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  habit  of  your  Board  to  appoint  a  committee  to  look 
after  the  Supreme  court  of  the  State?  A.  To  look  after  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  look  after 
the  Supreme  Court?     A.  No.  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  appointment  of  committees  to  looli 
after  the  different  departments  of  the  State  government?  A.  1 
think  it  was  tne  custom  of  the  Board  to  appoint  a  Legislative  Com- 
mittee to  asli  for  any  laws  that  they  might  want,  or  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Legislature   in   their   interest. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  the  custom  to  pay  these 
men  a  substantial  fee  for  it  or  not?  A.  I  don't  remember  that 
I  have  ever  seen  any  entry  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Don't  you  tnink  that  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary,  if  anybody?  A.  Well,  they  could 
do  the  work,  of  course. 

Q.  Would  they  not  be  supposed  to  know  the  neeus  of  the  De- 
partment better  than  any  attorney  they  could  employ.  A.  They 
might  know  better. 

Q.  Then  do  you  know  why  these  men  were  appointed  in  this 
case  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  parties  to  whom  it  belonged?  A. 
I  do  not.  It  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  member  of  the  Board 
who  was  made  Chairman.  I  suppose  ne  thought  he  would  have 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  matter.  The  matter  was  not  discussed 
at  that  meeting,  so  I  do-  not  know  what  the  members  thought 
about  it. 

Q.  I  find  another  voucher  here  dated  June  18,  1897,  which  reads 
as  follows:  "Department  of  Agriculture  to  J.  C.  L.  Harris,  At- 
torney, Dr.,  to  amount  appropriated  as  artorney's  fees,  $125."  That 
is  the  only  explanation  that  appears  on  the  voucher.  Can  you  give 
me  any  further  explanation  of  it?  A.  It  is  one-half  of  the  yearly 
allowance  as  attorney's  fees.  He  was  paid  $250  per  year,  during 
the  two  years. 

Q.  On  February  10,  Mr.  Harris  collected  a  bill  for  $150  for  pre- 
paring report  of  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  presented  to  the 
present  General  Assembly.  Was  that  for  making  out  this  report? 
(Witness  is  handed  printed  copy  of  report.)     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  make  out  the  report 
himself?  A.  Well,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  Board  appointed 
him  to  do  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  you  should  not  have  done  it?  A. 
I  think  I  could  have  done  it. 

Q.  Then  the  Board  took  it  out  of  your  hands  and  paid  Mr.  Harris 
$150  for  getting  it  up?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  was  your  duty  as  Secretary  of  the  Board 
to  do  that?  A.  It  was  not  really  my  duty.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Q.  Who  was  Chairman  of  the  Board?     A.  Mr.  J.  D.  Maultsby. 

Q.  Mr.  Harris  was  Chairman  pro  tern?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  $150  was  paid  to  Mr.  Harris  in  addition  to  the  $100  paid 
on  the  Legislative  Committee?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Will  you  tell  me  how  many  offices  he  held  in  all?  A.  As  I  have 
gust  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board,  attorney  for  the  Board, 
Chairman  pro  tem  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  Chairman.  He 
was  appointed  to  several  other  positions,  as  in  the  i^egislative  Com- 
mittee. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  suppose  it  took  Mr.  Harris  to  prepare  that 
report,  as  long  as  thirty-seven  days?     A.  No,  I  don't  think  it  did. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  have  taken  you  to  prepare  it?  A.  Well,  I 
could  have  prepared  it  in  less  than  two  weeks,  I  thinli;  in  ten  days, 
anyway. 

Q.  Did  you  not  prepare  it  anyway?     A.  No;  I  assisted  him  some. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  extra  compensation  for  this?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  all  he  was  entitled  to  was  $4 
per  day  and  expenses?  A.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  that  would 
have  been  all  he  was  entitled  to. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Maultsby  had  prepared  it  would  not  that  have  been  all 
he  would  have  gotten?  A.  He  would  have  gotten  all  the  Board 
allowed  him. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Harris  file  his  bill  for  $4  per  day  during  the  same  time 
he  was  getting  up  this?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now.  can  not  you  copy  everything  there  is  in  that  book  in 
two  days  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  3'ou  if  you  can  not  find  typewriters  in  this  town  who 
will  write  41  pages  of  that  matter  in  two  days  time?  A.  I  don't 
think  they  could.  I  can  write  about  as  fast  as  any  ordinary  person, 
and  I  could  not  <io  it. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  copy  it?  A.  About  eight  or  ten 
days  to  get  it  up. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  count  the  number  of  words  on  one  of  those 
pages.  You  say  there  are  11  words  to  the  line,  and  35  lines  to  the 
page.  That  will  give  you  5,500  words  of  written  matter  in  this 
report.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  write  5,500  words?  A.  Not 
very  long,  aut  most  of  the  work  was  in  getting  up  data  for  the 
report  from  those  warrants. 

Q.  That  was  largely  a  matter  of  copying  from  the  books.  I  ask 
you  now  after  a  close  examination  of  the  thing  are  you  willing  to 
testify  to  the  best-Of  your  opinion  it  would  take  two  weeks  to  do 
this  work?  ^1.  I  said  less  than  two  weeks.  About  eight  or  ten 
days. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  take  less  time  than  that  to  flo  it? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  work  Mr.  Harris  was  paid  $150  for  doing, 
that  you  say  properly  belonged  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board?  A. 
Yes,  sir;   to  the  Cnairman  of  the  Board. 

Q.  Don  t  you  think  the  law  contemplated  that  it  should  be  done 
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under  direction  of  ..^^e  Chairman  of  tlie  Board  by  tne  Secretary  of 
the  Boara?  A.  Well.  I  can  not  say  except  that  the  law  says  it 
shall  be  done  oy  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  I  can  not  con- 
strue the  law  otherwise. 

Q.  What  is  ordinarily  construed  as  the  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board?  A.  The  duties  prescribed  are  to  keep  records  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Board,  and  atterd  to  the  correspondence  of  the 
Department. 

Q.  I  find  here  on  December  16.  1S9S.  .J.  C.  Ray  was  paid  transpor- 
tation from  Boone  to  Lenoir  and  return,  $16.70.  Can  you  say  why 
it  cost  more  at  the  latter  end  than  m  the  early  part  of  the  session? 
A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  questions  raised  about  the  amount  of  a 
bill  when  it  was  presented?  A.  I  asked  him  about  that  particular 
bill  myself,  jne  said  he  had  to  hire  a  conveyance  and  livery  was 
high. 

Q.  You  tnought  this  was  high?     A.  I  thought  it  was  high  myself. 

Q.  Did  the  Board  ever  ask  questions  about  a  bill  that  was  pre- 
sented?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  the  Board  to  scale  a  bill  presented?  A. 
Not  for  attendance  upon  meetings,  but  other  bills  were  sometimes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  pay  any  bill  that  was 
shoved  at  them?  A.  Well,  it  was  left  with  me,  and  the  members  of 
the  Board  had  little  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  The  Finance  Committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  it?  A.  They 
passed  it  after  it  was  paid. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Board  stay  in  session  as  long  as  ten  days  at  a  time 
sometimes?  A.  No,  I  do  not  know  that  they  ever  stayed  in  session 
that  long. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  this  is  not  a  bill  for  ten  days  service  attending 
meetings?  (Witness  handed  receipted  bill.)  A.  Yes  sir.  That  Is 
time  he  counted  from  the  time  he  left  home  till  he  returned.  They 
all  get  their  per  diem  from  the  time  they  leave  home  till  they  get 
back.  I  suppose  some  of  them  sometimes  stop  and  see  their  kins- 
folk on  the  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Ray  has  any  relatives  living  between 
here  and  Boone  or  Lenoir?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  the  custom  of  the  Board  to  allow  $2  per  day  for  board 
and  expenses  and  in  addition  to  that  hack  hire  around  the  city? 
A.  Yes,  sir;   they  allowed  all  reasonable  expenses. 

Q.  I  see  here  a  bill  dated  June  22,  '98,  J.  C.  Ray,  50  cents  for 
hack  hire  to  hotel  and  50  cents  for  hack  hire  from  hotel  to  depot 
on  his  return.     A.  Yes,  sir;   that  is  correct. 

Q.  By  most  of  the  bills  I  see  that  ?2  per  day  was  charged  for 
board  and  no  other  expenses.     Did  the  Board  never  scrutinize  a  bill 
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of  this  kind  to  see  ttiat  they  were  uniform?     A.  Well,  they  never 
complained  of  hac^i  hire,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  leave  the  city  of  Raleigh  during  the  time  that 
you  were  Secretary  of  the  Board?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  charge  50  cents  for  hack  hire  to  come  from  the 
depot?     A.  I  charged  25  cents,  the  regular  fare. 

Q.  I  find  here  a  bill  of  $10  dated  March  7,  to  Royal  &  Borden 
Furniture  Company,  of  Goldsboro,  i-J.  C,  consisting  of  a  lot  of  pillow 
cases,  bolster  cases,  springs,  etc.  Do  you  know  what  that  was  for? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  for  furnishing  a  room  upstairs. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  room  furnished?  A.  It  was  fur- 
nished for  Mr.  John  R.  Smith. 

Q.  For  Mr.  John  K.  Smith?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  rooms  were  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  State? 
A.  Two  rooms. 

Q.  What  was  the  other  room  used  for?  A.  "Well,  they  were  both 
furnished  for  John  R.  Smith.  As  I  understood  it  there  was  a 
young  man  in  the  Museum  who  slept  there. 

Q.  So  it  was  the  custom  of  visiting  members  oi  the  Board  to 
occupy  these  rooms?     A.  I  think  some  of  them  did  sleep  up  there. 

Q.  And  they  charged  $2  per  day  for  board  when  they  were  at 
least  furnished  sleeping-rooms  at  the  expense  of  the  State?  A. 
Well,  I  do  not  Know  how  much  time  they  spent  there.  I  have 
known  them  to  come  in  on  the  2  o'clock  train  and  sleep  up  there. 

Q.  Was  it  the  custom  of  the  Board  to  pay  Mr.  Harris's  expenses 
as  attorney  for  the  Board  when  he  went  to  Washington  on  all 
occasions?     A.  When  he  went  for  the  Board. 

Q.  When  he  went  for  the  Board  they  paid  all  his  expenses  and 
fees  in  addition?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  Secretary  of  the  Board  when  Messrs.  Battle  & 
Mordecai  and  Messrs.  'Busbee  &  Busbee  were  employed  as  attorneys 
for  the  Board?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  made  bill  for  their  ex- 
penses?    A.  I  uo  not  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  It  would  appear  from  the  record  that  Mr.  Harris  was  acting 
as  attorney  for  the  Board  for  which  he  got  pay;  he  then  acted  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  which  he  got  pay,  and  acted  as  the 
Legislative  Committee  for  which  lie  got  pay.  Do  you  know  that 
Mr.  Harris  ever  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  last  General  Assembly?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  Know  that  he  appeared  before  any  Committee  of  the 
Legislature?     A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do,  because  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  You  are  sure  that  he  got  ?100  whether  he  rendered  any  ser- 
vice or  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You   took   care   to   pay   him   before   fhe   Legislature   met?     A. 
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Yes,  sir;  we  paid  him  that  and  his  attorney's  fees  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  I  notice  tnat  at  the  June  meeting.  1S97,  Mr.  Harris  nominated 
J.  H.  Young  as  one  of  the  Inspection  Clerlts.  Will  you  explain 
•what  Young's  auties  were?  A.  He  was  elected  at  the  June  meeting, 
and  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  Well,  after  he  was  elected,  what  were  his  duties?  A.  Well, 
he  put  in  most  of  his  time  wrapping  up  tags  and  shipping  them, 
and  assisted  on  the  Bulletin. 

Q.  What  salary   did  he  receive?     A.  $1,000   per  year. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  other  duties  than  those  named?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  tags  does  the  Department  ship  in  a  year?  A. 
Average  about  three  millions. 

Q.  He  was  also  elected  fertilizer  inspector  was  he  not?  A.  Well, 
it  was  all  the  same,  practically.  He  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Terrell 
who  had  been  in  the  place  several  years  before. 

Q.  Had  there  always  been  a  clerk  in  charge  of  this  department? 
A.  There  had  for  several  years. 

Q.  He  received  no  other  compensation  for  anything?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Young  never  then  inspected  any  fertilizer?  A.  No,  sir.  He 
was  never  out  on  Ljie  road.  There  was  always  one  man  kept  in 
the  office.     There  were  two  regular  inspectors. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  Young's  salary  was?     A.  $1,000  a  year. 

Q.  I  notice  quite  a  number  of  vouchers  for  different  members  of 
the  Board,  J.  C.  L.  Harris,  Col.  Holladay,  and  others  living  in 
town,  and  all  charged  $2  per  day  for  board.  Do  you  know  whether 
all  the  employes  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  kept 
boarding-houses  or  not?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Col.  Holladay  was  at  that  time  President  of  the  A.  and  M. 
College,  was  he  not?      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  salary  was?  A.  I  have  forgotten,  but 
I  think  It  was  $3,300  or  $2,500,  I'm  not  sure. 

Q.  Then  what  he  drew  here  was  $4  per  day  additional  to  the 
other?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  suppose  the  other  was  not  reduced,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  He  also  charged  $2  per  day  for  expenses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  parties  except  J.  M.  Allen  and  H.  B. 
King  who  were  getting  regular  annual  salaries,  and  also  getting  pay 
as  members  of  ^ue  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  who  had  their  ex- 
penses paid  by  the  State  when  attending  meetings  of  the  Board. 
Were  there  any  others  than  these  two?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  these  parties  did  get  their  expenses  paid  and  $4  per  diem 
in  addition  to  their  regular  annual  salary?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Ray  acted  as  inspector  on  some  occasions,  did  he  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  cattle  quarantine  inspector,  and  inspected  fertilizer 
some. 
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Q.  I  ask  you  how  many  inspectors  they  had  on  the  roll  for  the 
entire  year?  A.  Well,  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  miputes.  1 
do  not  remember.  (Refers  to  books.)  Tne  only  two  employed  all 
the  year  were  Young  and  Kelly. 

Q.  How  many  were  employed  in  all,  do  you  know?  A.  Well,  it 
averaged   along  from  about  six  to  fourteen   at  different  times. 

Q.  How  long  were  14  employed?  A.  They  were  employed  from 
about  the  first  of  January  to  the  10th  of  May.  I  think  they  all 
quit  this  last  season  from  10th  to  15th  of  May. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  Board  ordinarily  stay  in  session?  A.  Three 
or  four  aays.  I  think  at  one  time  they  were  possibly  in  session  five 
days. 

Q.  How  many  times  a  year  did  they  meet?  A.  i  reckon  about 
five  times,  or  six. 

Q.  I  notice  that  at  a  meeting  when  they  had  adjourned  to  a  given 
day  that  they  simply  met  and  adjourned  and  had  no  other  business. 
They  were  in  session  on  three  days,  I  think.  Do  you  think  they 
were  pretty  busy  or  that  they  worked  very  hard,  or  did  they 
simply  meet  and  adjourn  from  day  to  day.  A.  Well,  they  did  not 
have  very  long  sessions.  Generally  the  E'oard  met  at  4.30  on  the 
first  day.  and  after  reading  the  minutes  adjourned  lor  the  day. 

Q.  How  many  days  was  the  Board  in  session  at  its  December 
meeting,  1S9S?     A.  I  think  four  days;    that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  this  voucher?  (Voucher  handed  to  witness.) 
A.  It  looks  like  he  left  out  one  date.  It  ought  to  have  been  five 
days. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  Board  was  not  in  session  four  days  as  shown 
by  the  records  of  this  office?  A.  (Witness  examines  books.)  They 
were  in  session  four  days,  I  think. 

Q.  They  were  in  session  four  days?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  that  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Harris  was  paid  at  that  meeting  for 
five  days  work,  and  one  day  the  17th,  on  the  Executive  Committee, 
making  in  all  six  days  work  in  four  days?  A.  I  can  not  explain 
how  the  additional  day  was  brought  in.  I  do  not  remember  now, 
unless  it  was  for  previous  committee  work  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  The  voucher  does  not  state  that,  however?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  generally  drew  his  time  and  expenses  regularly  at  each 
meeting?     A.  Well,  sometimes  they  stood  a  little  while. 
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COPY    OF    VOT'CHER. 

"Department  of  Agriculture  to  J.  C.  L.  Harris,     Dr. 
December  17th,  to  per  diem  as  member  Board  Agricul- 
ture on  December  13,  14,  15,  16.  1S9S $20 

To  5  days  board 10 

To  1  day  attending  meeting  of  Executive  Committee,  ,  ,  ,     4 
To   1   day's   board 2 
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Q,  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr,  Harris  charged  and  received 
pay  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  his  license  fee  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  paid  on  that  account?     A.  I  think  it  was  ?5. 

Q.  Five  dollars?     A.  Five  or  510,  I  do  not  rememoer  which. 

Q,  You  state  then  that  the  Agricultural  Department  paid  the 
fee,  and  do  not  state  the  amount?  A.  I  do  not  remember  the 
amount.     I  know  it  was  paid, 

Q.  Was  that  in  same  case  in  which  he  was  paid  $2,000  fee?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q,  Then  Mr,  Harris  charged  the  license  fee  for  practicing  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the  Department,  in  addition 
to  the  fees  which  he  received  in  the  different  cases  in  which  he  rep- 
resented the  Department?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  You  stated  just  now  that  none  of  the  other  parties  made  bill 
for  their  expenses?     A,  So  far  as  I  know  thej-  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  Mr.  Harris  received  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  during  his  service  as  member  of  the  Board,  in 
all  these  different  ways?     A.  I  do  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Will  you  look  over  this  list  and  see  if  you  can  verify  it  as  being 
a  correct  list? 

Attorney  Fees.  Board  Meetings. 

Voucher  Ko.  Amount,  Voucher  No,  Amount 

14,5+  .S125,00  1894  .$16,00 

1895  76.86  1844  20.00 

1896  IHO.OO  1953  48,00 

1938  125,00  1988  50,00 

1939  50,00  2021  28.50 

2115  125.00  2020  15,47 

2116  1,000.00  2072  24.00 
2231  125.00  3110  18.00 
2222  1,000.00  2165  13.00 
3276  150.00  3334  100.00 

1218  86. 00 

Total,   2,926.86  3056  50.35 

44S.22  2314  13.00 

3375  18.00 

3,375.08  

448.22 
3 
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Q.  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  this  is  the  amount  he  received? 
-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  the  Board  pay  some  fertilizer  inspectors  their  salaries 
when  a  portion  of  tiieir  time  they  were  lying  around  the  capltol  or 
at  home,  and  of  no  actual  service  to  the  Department?  A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  a  single  instance  where  this  occurred? 
A.  No,  sir;  except  when  they  would  come  here  tor  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time  and  have  their  sample  cases  fixed  up  or  something  of  that 
kind.  I  do  not  know  that  they  lay  around  here  though.  I  did  not 
see  them. 

Q.  On  April  2,  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Harris  filed  a  bill  for  expense  to 
Washington  and  return,  and  expense  while  there,  as  delegate  to  the 
Pure  Food  Congress,  $28.50,  and  on  the  same  date  another  one, 
expense  attending  suit  of  Department  v.  Patapsco  Guano  Company, 
$15.47.  They  appear  to  be  on  the  same  date.  Can  you  explain? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  they  seem  to  be  dated  the  same,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
the  expense  was  incurred  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  extra  expense?  A.  Well,  he 
went  there  two  or  three  days  before  I  did.  I  went  as  a  delegate 
also.  He  went  there  to  see  the  lawyers  and  talk  with  them  about 
this  case.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  while  there.  He  presented 
that  bill  for  extra  expense  Incurred  while  there. 

Q.  I  have  been  looking  over  the  vouchers  and  i  fail  to  find  a 
single  expense  slip  anywhere  rendered  where  they  held  Farmers' 
Institutes.  Mr.  Bruner  handed  me  this  book  to-day.  Is  that  the 
book  in  which  you  kept  your  expense  account?  A.  It  seems  to  be 
Mr.  Mewborne's  expense  book.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  that  at  all,  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  then? 
A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them  except  to  send  out  some  cor- 
respondence, and  send  notices,  etc. 

Q.  Were  these  accounts  ever  audited  by  anybody?  A.  They  were 
referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  did  with  them.  Suppose  they  accepted  them,  and  they 
went  at  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  audit  a  bill  for  J.  M.  Allen  for  inspecting  car- 
pets? A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  something  about  some  committee 
work  inspecting  carpets,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  I  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  J.  M.  Allen  was  not  made  a 
special  committee  to  inspect  carpets,  and  got  a  per  diem  of  ?4  and 
$2  per  day  for  that  service?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  ask  you  if  he  did  not  get  ?4  for  inspecting  the  carpets 
after  they  were  laid,  and  $2  for  expenses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  he  was  at  the  same  time  employed  in  the  Agricultural 
Building  at  $1,200  a  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  May  meeting  of  the  Board  I  ask  you  it  the  members  of 
the  old  Board  did  not  meet  one  or  two  days  prior  to  the  date  to 
which  the  Board  had  adjourned  at  the  previous  meeting?  A.  They 
adjourned  to  meet  on  the  26th. 

Q.  And  the  old  Board  met  on  the  24th?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  whose  call  did  they  meet  on  the  24th?  A.  At  the  call  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Q.  Of  what  Board:     A.  The   old   Board. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  members  of  the  old  Boara  had  met  with 
the  new  members  added  by  the  Legislature  and  organized,  was  it 
not?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  warrants  were  not  drawn  to  pay  the  members 
of  the  old  Board  on  the  25th?  A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  there 
were  any  drawn  on  that  date  or  not.  I  can  tell  by  referring  to  the 
book.  I  don't  think  anj'  were  drawn  that  early,  though.  (Refers 
to  book.)  Y'es,  there  were  three  warrants  for  members  who  had 
to  leave  before  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Q.  To  whom  were  these  warrants  issued?  A.  Howard  Browning, 
J.  D.  Maultsby,  and  S.  P.  Shore. 

Q.  Did  Lineberry  and  Brady  draw  for  that  meeting?  A.  Yes, 
Lineberry  and  Brady  took  pay  on  the  27th.  AH  the  others,  old 
and  new,  were  paid  off  on  that  day.  The  two  factions  agreed  for 
each  to  be  paid,  and  all  received  their  pay  and  all  left. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  any  record  of  that  meeting  appears  on  your 
minutes,  that  is,  the  meeting  of  the  old  faction  of  the  Board?  A. 
No,  sir.  The  old  minutes  were  written  out,  and  are  in  the  safe  I 
suppose.     I  left  them  there. 


Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  27th,  1899. 
S.  L.  PATTERSON,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  Were  you  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  from  1895  to  1897?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  went  into  office  June  14,  '95,  and  continued  as  Commis- 
sioner for  two  years. 

Q.  On  page  273,  special  appropriations,  I  note  that  you  are  charged 
with  $300  as  Commissioner,  and  on  the  same  page  you  are  credited 
back  Farmers'  Institutes,  $300.  Have  you  the  items  of  this  expense? 
A.  I  think  so.     Yes,  sir;   if  I  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Well,  it  appears  here  in  the  total  sum  of  $300  for  Farmers' 
Institutes.  Have  you  an  itemized  account  of  the  expenditures?  A. 
Yes,  I  received  $300  in  December,  '95,  and  at  the  June  meeting,  '96, 
$1,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,300.     I  had  better  explain  that  before 
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this  time  I  had  been  holding  some  Farmers'  Institutes,  but  It  was 
out  of  funds  not  specifically  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  At  that 
time  the  Board  of  Agriculture  was  very  timid  about  doing  anything 
that  they  thought  would  prejudice  their  standing  in  the  courts,  on 
account  of  a  suit  that  was  pending.  It  was  a  suit  attacking  the 
constitutionality  of  the  fertilizer  tax.  I  find  in  looliing  over  my  ac- 
counts here  that  I  had  used  $60  at  one  time,  and  at  another  time 
$16.80,  drawn,  as  I  remember,  under  the  inspection  account.  I  think 
that  was  the  fund  that  it  was  drawn  out  of.  And  with  that  money 
some  ten  Institutes  had  been  held,  previous  to  the  meeting  in 
December,  '05,  at  wliich  time  the  first  appropriation,  $300,  under  the 
head  of  Farmers'  Institutes,  was  made  by  the  Board.  In  addition 
to  the  above  amount,  $1,300,  I  had  received  from  other  funds  $76.80, 
making  total  $1,376.80,  of  which  I  returned  to  the  Department 
$618.17,  leaving  $758.63  which  I  used  in  holding  47   Institutes. 

Q.  I  understand  that  these  accounts  as  you  have  presented  them 
to  the  Committee,  were  submitted  to  the  Board  for  inspection,  and 
were  allowed?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection.  And  as  further 
evidence  I  want  to  refer  to  the  minutes  of  the  Board  at  its  meeting 
in  December,  '95,  when  a  balance  due  me  of  $16.80  was  ordered  to 
be  paid.  (Witness  also  submits  itemized  statement  as  originally 
kept.) 

Q.  I  don't  find  any  items  here  for  parlor  car  tickets.  Were  any 
items  of  this  kind  allowed?  That  is,  to  parties  attending  these 
Institutes?  A.  I  don't  think  we  did  any  travelling  at  night.  The 
trips  were  usually  made  during  the  day  from  one  point  to  the  other. 
I  don't  remember  going  in  a  sleeping  car. 

Q.  I  notice  in  looking  over  your  accounts  the  principal  items  of 
expense  are  for  railroad  fare,  hotel  and  general  transportation  ex- 
penses, such  as  are  usually  incurred  by  ordinary  travellers,  but  I 
do  not  find  anj'  charges  for  parlor  car  tickets.  A.  I  don't  think 
there  were  any. 

Q.  In  travelling  over  the  State  at  the  expense  of  the  State  would 
you  consider  it  a  luxury  to  pay  for  parlor  car  tickets,  and  if  trav- 
elling that  way  do  you  think  it  should  be  paid  by  the  State  or  by 
the  individual  himself?  A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  made  a  charge  of 
that  kind  to  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  paid  by  the  State  or  charged  to  the 
individual?  A.  I  think  the  individual  should  pay  it,  unless  in  case 
of  sickness,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  don't  understand  that  the 
State  undertakes  to  furnish  any  luxuries. 

Q.  Mr.  Patterson,  I  find  that  from  June,  '97,  to  June,  '98,  it  was 
the  custom  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  to  charge  board 
and  other  expenses  while  in  Raleigh,  and  resident  members  in- 
variably charged   $2   per  day   for  board   while  attending  meetings, 
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Was  this  rule  ever  observed  during  your  former  administration? 
A.  The  compensation  allowed  members  under  the  law  up  to  1897 
was  different  from  that  allowed  members  from  1897  to  1899.  1 
never  heard  of  any  member  getting  anything  for  their  expenses 
while  they  were  in  town. 

(I  will  state  for  tne  benefit  of  the  witness  that  we  have  been  ex- 
amining old  vouchers,  and  find  several  vouchers  in  favor  of  N.  B. 
Broughton  and  W.  S.  Primrose.  These  vouchers  were  simply  $4  per 
diem  for  attending  meeting  with  no  charge  for  board.) 

Q.  Do  you  tnink  this  was  the  universal  rule  observed  during  1896 
and  1S97?  A.  I  think  so.  But  the  compensation  allowed  members 
of  the  Board  was  changed  by  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1897,  giving 
them  travelling  expenses  and  $4  per  diem,  instead  of  |4  per  diem 
and  mileage.  The  Board  construed  travelling  expenses  to  cover 
hotel  fare  while  in  Raleigh  during  the  session  of  the  Board,  and 
allowed  a  uniform  rate  of  $2  per  day,  which  I  am  informed  was 
paid  to  residents  as  well  as  non-residents. 

Q.  In  looking  over  the  records  of  tlie  Department,  we  find  that 
J.  M.  Allen,  an  employe  of  the  Department  on  a  salary  of  $1,200 
per  year,  was  allowed  as  additional  pay  $4  per  diem  and  $2  per  day 
expenses  for  purchasing  carpets  for  the  building  in  which  he  was 
employed,  and  was  also  allowed  the  same  amount  for  inspecting 
carpets  after  they  were  laid,  m  looking  over  the  records  of  '96 
and  '97  we  have  been  unable  to  find  vouchers  of  like  character.  We 
would  like  to  know  whether  or  not  you  know  of  any  of  like  char- 
acter  being  paid   during  that   time.     A.  I   never   knew   of   one. 

Q.  As  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  we  would  like  to  know 
whether  in  your  opinion  a  person  employed  by  the  State,  under  a 
strict  construction  of  the  law,  would  be  entitled  to  such  an  allow- 
ance?    A.  I  think  not,  decidedly. 

Q.  During  the  time  that  you  were  Commissioner  of  Agriculturs 
was  there  a  suit  pending  against  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
test  the  legality  of  the  tonnage  tax?     A.  Yes.  sir;    there  was. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  Board  meetings  at  which  the 
question  of  attorney's  fees  was  discussed?     A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Who  were  the  attorneys  employed?  A.  Mr.  F.  H.  Busbee  and 
Mr.  R.  H.   Battle. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  your  first  term  did  Mr. 
J.  C.  L.  Harris  have  anything  to  do  with  the  case?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  How  many  Institutes  did  you  hold,  do  you  remember,  during 
'95  to  '97?     A.  During  the  two  years  I  held  47,  I  think. 

Q.  At  what  average  cost?     A.  $16.14. 

Q.  $16.14  for  each  Institute?  A.  Yes;  but  I  think  it  only  fair 
to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  the  first  series  of  ten  Institutes  the 
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Seaboard  Air  Line  gave  the  whole  party  free  transportation,  so  that 
no  railroad  expenses  came  in.  I  also  had  free  transportation  dur- 
ing my  term. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  any  additional  salary  for  holding  these  Insti- 
tutes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  employ,  or  did  the  Board  of  Agriculture  employ,  any- 
one in  the  capacity  of  Institute  Holder  on  a  salary?  A.  No,  on  one 
or  two  occasions  I  employed  a  man  for  a  special  purpose,  bearing  his 
expenses,  to  assist  in  the  Institute.  I  needed  a  man  outside  of  the 
college  professors.'  I  remember  one  man,  a  dairyman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, attended  some  three  or  four  Institutes  with  us. 

Q.  Was  it  your  custom  to  pay  the  college  professors  any  addi- 
tional salary  for  holding  these  Institutes?     A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  fertilizer  inspectors  were  employed  then?  A.  There 
were  three.  Also  two  clerks  in  the  Department  who  were  occa- 
sionally sent  out  on  special  errands,  and  a  fourth  man  was  added  to 
the  list  during  the  latter  part  of  '97. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  this  number  sufficient  to  police  the  State?  A. 
It  seems  to  be,  or  more  would  have  been  appointed.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  increased  sales  of  fertilizers  in  the  State  justified  the 
appointment  of  a  few  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  revenue  of  the  Department  can  be 'materially 
increased  by  any  large  increase  in  the  number  oi  fertilizer  in- 
spectors?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  are  the  inspectors  mainly  appointed?  A. 
They  are  appointed  to  see  that  all  fertilizer  sold  in  the  State,  or  the 
sack  or  bag  containing  the  fertilizer,  is  tagged,  which  indicates  that 
the  tonnage  tax  has  been  paid,  and  are  properly  labeled  according 
to  their  registration;  to  take  samples  for  analysis,  to  see  that  the 
fertilizers  come  up  to  the  claims  filed  with  the  Department. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  most  important  work  of  the  in- 
spectors? A.  I  think  the  analysis  is  the  most  important  work  of  the 
Department  generally,  and  gives  the  farmer  greatest  protection. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  brands  of  fertil- 
izer are  registered  that  are  never  put  on  sale  in  the  State,  and 
therefore  samples  of  them  are  never  analyzed?  A.  I  think  so,  un- 
doubtedly. 

Q.  An  unlimited  number  of  inspectors  would  not  necessarily  show 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  analyses  made,  because  the  goods  may 
have  never  been  placed  on  sale  in  the  State?     A.  Certainly  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  fertilizer 
people  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tax,  or  to  put  goods  on  the 
market  of  a  poorer  analysis  than  claimed?  A.  I  see  little  evidence 
of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  fertilizer  companies  to  avoid  the  pay- 
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ment  of  the  tax,  or  so  tar  as  I  can  judge  from  results  of  analyses  to 
put  spurious  goods  on  the  market. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  revenue  of  the  Department  for  the  years 
ending  June  1,  '96,  '97  and  '98?  A.  Receipts  from  June  1,  '95,  to 
June  1,  '96.  $46,146.67;  receipts  from  June  1,  '96,  to  June  1,  '97, 
$u2.602.73;    receipts  from  June  1,  '97,  to  June  1,  '98,  $58,070.74. 

Q.  The  Committee  note  that  the  revenue  for  the  year  ending  June 
1,  1898,  was  $58,070.74,  and  for  the  year  ending  June  1,  1899,  it  was 
$60,685.66.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  this  small  increase  for  the 
last  year,  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
1,  1899.  the  inspection  account  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  increased 
$10,000  in  round  figures.  Do  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  increase 
the  cost  of  inspection  $10,000  in  that  length  of  time  for  that  small 
increase  in  revenue?  A.  I  certainly  can  not  see  any  good  reason 
for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  attribute  the  gradual  increase  during  the  last  four  years 
from  the  sales  of  fertilizers  to  the  appointment  of  any  large  number 
of  inspectors?     A.  I  would  not  so  consider  it. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  gradual  increase?  A.  The  per- 
centage of  increase  the  books  do  not  show  to  be  larger  for  the  last 
two  years  than  for  the  three  years  previous. 

Q.  Then  you  think  the  Increase  only  owing  to  the  increased  sales 
of  commercial  fertilizers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 


July  27,  1899. 
J.  M.  FIX,  being  auly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  Agricultural  Department? 
A.  In  the  Experiment  Station,  Secretary. 

Q.  That  is  under  the  Agricultural  Department,  is  it  not?  A.  No, 
sir:  it  is  under  the  A.  and  M.  College  Board.  The  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  College  are  under  one  Board,  and  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment another. 

Q.  You  derive  your  revenue  from  the  Agricultural  Department,  do 
you  not?     A.  About  half  of  it. 

Q.  You  keep  the  books  of  the  Department,  Mr.  Fix?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  the  appropriation  for  the  Experiment  Station  been  in- 
creased in  the  last  few  years?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  Well,  sir;  it  was  about  $10,000  a  year  in  1897, 
but  in  June,  1898,  it  was  increased  to  $15,000,  to  go  into  effect  in 
September. 

Q.  What  was  the  necessity  for  this  increase  in  appropriation?  A. 
Well,  I  really  do  not  know.  It  was  probably  done,  I  think,  so  that 
one  chemist  could  be  added,  and  more  help  secured.  It  was  in- 
creased, I  suppose,  to  give  the  Station  more  revenue. 

Q.  How  has  the  money  been  expended?     A.  Partly  for  the  analy- 
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sis  of  fertilizer  and  other  analytical  work,  and  experimental  work 
in  the  Station. 

Q.  You  say  there  has  only  been  one  additional  chemist  employed? 
A.  Only  one.     He  went  on  in  November,  1898. 

Q.  Was  the  salaries  of  any  other  employes  increased?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose.  A.  My  own  salary  was  increased  from  $75  per  month 
to  $100;  Miss  Birdsong  increased  from  $50  to  $60,  in  January.  '99; 
C.  M.  Hughes  increased  from  $30  to  $40.  and  then  from  $40  to  $50, 
raised  to  $40  in  September  and  to  $50  in  January:  (j.  W.  Hyams  in- 
creased from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  year;  Mr.  Bizzell  was  raised  from 
$350  to  $420  per  year;  H.  K.  Miller  raised  from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per 
year;  H.  E.  King  from  $1,200  to  $1,500;  all  these  were  In  January, 
1899.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Darby.  Stenographer,  was  raised  from  $40  to  $50 
per  month  in  September,  and  increased  to  $60  in  January.  A.  W. 
Blair  was  made  State  Chemist,  and  increased  from  $1,000  to  $1,300 
per  year.  C.  D.  Harris  increased  from  $50  to  $62.50  per  month. 
Col.  A,  Q.  Holladay  was  put  on  the  pay-roll  as  President  ot  the  Sta- 
tion Council,  at  $25  per  month. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  President  of  the  Station  Council?  A. 
I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here?  A.  Two  years  the  first  day  of 
July. 

Q.  Colonel  Holladay  had  been  President  of  the  Station  Council 
since  you  came?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  salary  did  be  receive  prior  to  the  time  he  was  put  on 
the  payroll  as  President  of  the  Station  Council?  A.  I  do  not  know 
positively,  but  I  think  it  was  $2,300. 

Q.  The  increased  appropriation  will  about  be  consumed  by  the 
increased  salaries,  will  it  not?  A.  No,  sir;  it  will  not  consume  it  all. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  employes  of  the  Department  making  any 
demand  for  an  increase  of  salary?  A.  Well,  if  they  did  it  was  not 
done  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  it  In  the  Station?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  occurred  that  these  increases  were  made 
in  salaries,  or  who  made  them?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  row  about  your  salary?  A.  No.  sir.  Only 
this,  in  recommendations  the  Director  made  to  the  Board  he  recom- 
mended that  my  salary  be  increased  to  $1,000.     I  requested  that. 

Q.  And  it  was  increased  to  $1,200?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  excess  of  what  you  asked  for?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  Board  was  that?  A.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
A.  and  M.  Colle.?e. 

Q.  How  many  Chemists  have  you  employed  there?  A.  Only  two 
beside  the  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

Q.  Do  you  know.  Mr.  Fix.  when  Colonel  Holladay's  salary  of  $25 
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per  inonfli  as  President  of  the  Station  Council  began?  A.  It  began 
in  January,  1899. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  paid  any  amount  to  cover 
the  time  he  was  President  of  the  Council  prior  to  that  time?  A.  He 
■was  not  by  the  Station. 

Q.  He  was  not  paid  anything  at  that  time  covering  the  period 
prior  to  that  i.me?     A.     No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  get  any  other  pay  for  any  other  service  except  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Station?     A.  No,  sir;   none  whatever. 

Q.  You  never  get  any  perquisites  from  any  other  source?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  these  Chemists  get  addi- 
tional pay  from  the  College?     A.  Some  of  them  do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  what  that  is?  A.  I  think  I  can,  Mr. 
Blair  before  he  was  made  State  Chemist  got  $200  from  the  College 
and  $1,000  from  the  Station,  and  after  he  was  made  State  Chemist 
Mr.H.  K.  Miller  got  the  $200  from  the  College,  so  that  his  raise  was 
only  $100. 

Q.  Are  the  employes  of  the  Station  who  only  qo  work  for  the 
Station  kept  constantly  employed  ai'ound  the  Station?  A.  They  are 
out  about  the  College. 

Q.  Have  the  State  Chemists  been  able  to  keep  up  with  their  work? 
A.  Well,  I  can  not  say,  as  I  do  not  keep  the  record  oi  that. 

Q.  Who  was  the  extra  chemist  put  on?    A.  W.  G.  inaywood. 

Q.  What  salary?     A.  $50  per  month. 

Q.  How  much,  it  any,  of  this  appropriation  have  you  on  hand? 
A.  We  have  none  of  it  on  hand.  The  year  closed  .June  30,  and  all 
the  funds  were  spent  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  was  spent  in  analyzing  fertil- 
izers? A.  The  Fertilizer  Control  Division  spent  $9,040.67  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  '99.  and  for  the  year  ending  june  30.  '98.  it 
-spent  $9,287.50. 

Q.  Can  you  show  any  records  further  back  than  this?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  records  kept  previous  to  this? 
A.  Not  in  such  shape  that  I  can  get  anything  from  it. 

Q.  Does  the  Station  usually  use  up  its  entire  appropriation?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  usually  uses  up  the  appropriation  from  the  Agricultural 
Department?     A.  Yes,  sir;   we  start  from  July  1. 


Raleigh.  N.  C,  .July  28,  1899. 
J.  M.  MEWBORNE,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  Mr.  Mewborne,  when  were  you  elected  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
<;ulture?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  14th  of  June,  1897.  I  took  my  seat 
January  1,  1S9S. 
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Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  Board  of  Agriculture  met  in  this 
building  and  adjourned  and  went  to  the  Governor's  office  for  confer- 
ence?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir.     I  think  I  was  not  In  the  room. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them  to  the  Governor's  office?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  stating  to  the  Committee  why  you  resigned  as 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture?  Was  it  to  take  the  position  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  fenltentiary?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  this  of  your  own  desire?  A.  I  did  it  to  please  the 
Governor. 

Q.  I  understand  you  that  the  Governor  requested  you  to  resign  one 
position  to  fill  the  other?     A.  Yes,  he  requested  me  to  take  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Governor  say  why  he  wished  John  R. 
Smith  transferred  from  the  Penitentiary  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment?    A.  Well,  I  think  I  have;  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  or  have  you  ever  heard  the  Governor  say  why  he- 
wished  Smith  transferred  from  his  position  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Penitentiary  to  the  Agricultural  Department?  A.  Well,  for  one  thing 
he  didn't  think  Smith  had  the  business  qualifications  for  carrying 
on  the  Penitentiary. 

Q.  You  say  "one  thing."  Was  there  something  else?  A.  Well,- 
that  was  the  main  thing. 

Q.  It  has  been  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  the  Governor  said 
that  if  Smith  stayed  there  he  would  squander  or  steal  the  whole 
thing.  Did  you  hear  him  make  this  remark?  A.  I  don't  think  I 
did,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  served  both  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  think  a  man  who  has  not  the  capacity  to  manage 
the  Penitentiary  is  competent  to  manage  this  Department?  A.  1 
think  a  man  will  not  be  so  hard  put  to  it  to  look  after  this  Depart- 
ment with  the  help  he  gets. 

Q.  You  had  a  good  opportunity  to  find  out  what  Smith's  capacity 
was  by  following  him  in  the  management  of  the  i'enitentiary,  did 
you  not?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not,  to  find  out 
what  his  capacities  are.  I  might  have  found  out  what  his  capacity- 
seemed  to  be. 

Q.  From  what  you  observed  would  you  think  Smith  a  proper  man 
to  put  in  charge  of  the  Penitentiary?  A.  My  knowledge  of  Smith 
is  not  such  that  I  can  judge.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with- 
him.  and  can  not  tell. 

Q.  I  should  think  you  would  come  in  contact  with  his  work  by  fol^ 
lowing  him.  A.  Well,  I  have;  but  I  do  not  think  it  sufficient  to. 
judge  him  by. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  to  give  Smith 
this  position  as  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  before  they  could  get 
him  out  of  the  other?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do«'t  know. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  about  it?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Governor  say  anything  about  it?  A.  I 
think  the  Governor  said  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  this  place 
here  for  him  to  resign. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  further  explanation?     A.  Not  tnat  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  Farmers'  Institutes?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  held  while  you  were  Commissioner?  A.  Dr.  D.  Reid 
Parker  was  appointed  Institute  Holder.  It  was  his  business  to  hold 
Farmers'  Institutes:  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  course  had 
the  direction  of  it.  Dr.  D.  Reid  Parker  held  some  institutes  as  the 
one  appointed,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  I  went  with  him  and 
gave  Institute  talks.  One  was  held  at  Asheville;  also  at  Waynes- 
ville.  Dillsboro,  Hendersonville,  Ooiumbus,  Rutherfordton.  After- 
ward we  went  to  Carthage  and  held  one  there. 

Q.  You  never  received  any  additional  pay  for  this  except  your 
expenses?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  extra  charge  for  work  done  for  the  De- 
partment other  than  your  salary'.'  A.  Never.  I  would  not  have 
had  it. 

Q.  We  have  here  a  bill  of  J.  M.  Allen  against  the  Agricultural 
Department,  dated  December  2S,  1S9S: 

To  selecting  carpets  (June  30)  per  diem $4 

To  expenses    2 

To  selecting  toilet  articles  and  spittoons    (July  5)    per 

diem  4 

To   expenses    2 

To  inspecting  carpets  after  laid   (July  18)   per  diem....  4 

To  expenses  2 

18 

and  voucher  made  in  favor  of  J.  M.  Allen  for  the  same.  Do  you 
think  that  an  employe  of  the  Department,  paid  by  the  month  or  the 
year,  as  the  case  may  be.  would  have  any  right,  unoer  the  law,  to 
file  a  bill  for  services  of  this  kind?  A.  If  I  had  to  do  the  paying  I 
should  not  have  paid  it.  If  this  gentleman  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
Department  on  a  salary,  and  he  only  had  to  go  down  street  to  get  the 
carpet  for  this  institution,  and  the  other  items  in  that  bill,  he 
ought  not  have  made  any  charge  at  all.  I  would  not  have  allowed 
it  had  I  been  in  ,he  Department. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Harris  employed  as  counsel  for  the  Board? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  was  the  annual  amount  paid  him?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member, but  it  seems  to  me  about  $250. 

Q.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  He  got  pay  for  every  day  he  attended  meetings?  A.  I  suppose 
lie  did.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  We  find  that  on  i<'ebruary  10,  Mr.  Harris  collected  a  bill  of  $150 
for  preparing  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  General  Assembly.  We  would  like  to  know  what  your 
opinion  is  as  to  whether  or  not  this  report  should  have  been  made 
by  the  Secretary  Witnout  any  additional  compensation?  A.  I  should 
think  so.  It  could  have  been  done  easily  by  any  member  of  the 
Eoard. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  $150  for  getting  that  report  ready  to  sub- 
mit to  the  printer  a  big  price  anyway?  A.  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  excessive. 

Q.  During  your  administration  did  you  find  it  necessary  to  hold 
up  any  bills  on  account  of  excessive  charges?  A.  Yes,  for  what  I 
thought  excessive  charges. 

Q.  In  allowing  expenses  for  holding  Institutes  or  any  travelling 
expenses,  did  you  allow  for  luxuries,  such  as  riding  in  parlor  cars, 
or  any  other  expenses  than  those  ordinarily  incurred?  A.  There 
was  no  such  bill  presented  during  my  administration. 

Q.  We  note  that  between  June  1,  '98,  and  June  1,  '99,  the  appro- 
priations for  inspecting  fertilizer  amounted  to  $15,000,  and  $11,000 
of  this  was  after  December,  '98.  The  Committee  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  have 
this  large  increase  for  this  special  work?  A.  Well,  it  depends  on 
circumstances.  If  the  fertilizer  trade  was  so  increased  as  to  demand 
it  they  would  have  to  have  them. 

Q.  About  how  many  do  you  think  would  be  necessary  during  the 
spring?  A.  I  should  say  two  in  the  East  and  two  in  the  West. 
That  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  14  or  15  is  far  in  excess  of  the  number  needed? 
A.  I  should  say  it  was  more  than  needed,  judging  from  my  ex- 
perience. 

T.  K.  BRUNER,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  Agricultural  Department? 
A.  Secretary  and  Auditor  to  the  Board. 

Q.  Will  you  examine  this  report  (witness  is  handed  copy  of  re- 
port of  Board  of  Agriculture),  and  state  what  you  think  the  clerical 
work  on  it  should  cost,  that  is,  preparing  it  and  putting  it  in  shape 
for  the  printer?  A.  It  is  impossible,  sir,  to  give  correctly  the  cost 
of  it.  I  have  always  done  that  along  with  my  other  duties  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee.  I  would  prepare  it,  and  the  Committee 
would  come  together,  read  it,  make  any  corrections  desired,  and 
sign  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  extra  charge  for  making  up  that  report?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  look  upon  it  as  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  under 
regular  pay?     A.  Certainly,  just  as  much  as  any  other. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  it  should  be  worth  to  take  that  from  the 
books  of  the  Department  and  put  it  in  shape  for  the  printer?  A.  i 
should  think  any  stenographer  would  be  glad  to  get  $50  for  it.  That 
would  give  him  10  days  time  at  $5  per  day. 

Q.  I  notice  from  the  books  and  Mr.  Ramsey's  testimony  that  Mr. 
Harris  was  paid  $150  for  making  out  that  report.  Have  you  ever 
known  of  a  like  appropriation  being  made  during  your  administra- 
tion as  Secretary  of  the  Board?  A.  No,  sir.  1  came  into  the  office 
as  Secretary  in  December,  1SS6,  and  from  that  time  until  I  was  re- 
moved there  never  was  a  charge  made  for  this  work,  outside,  of 
course,  of  the  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  met  to 
approve  and  sign  the  report. 

Q.  During  your  previous  service  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  in  pay- 
ing the  members  of  the  Board  for  services  as  such,  was  it  customary 
to  allow  $2  per  day  for  board  to  any  of  the  members?  A.  No,  sir. 
Under  the  law  as  it  then  existed  the  members  of  the  Board  were 
entitled  to  $4  per  day  for  the  time  that  they  were  actually  in  session. 

Q.  Were  they  allowed  mileage?  A.  They  were  allowed  mileage, 
but  no  other  expenses. 

Q.  The  resident  members  were  not  allowed  anything  in  addition 
to  their  per  diem  of  $4?  A.  They  only  drew  ?4  per  day.  Nothing 
for  expenses. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  revenue  of  the  Department  for  the  years 
ending  June  1,  '96,  '97,  '98.  '99?  A.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  State  ends 
November  30,  of  each  year,  so  that  in  figuring  the  income  of  the 
Department  from  June  1,  '95,  to  '96,  it  would  present  different  total 
from  that  presented  by  the  Treasurer;  with  that  understanding,  the 
receipts  were  as  follows: 

June  1,  '95,  to  June  1,  '96 $46,146.69 

June  1,  '96,  to  June  1,  '97 52,602.73 

June  1,  '97,  to  June  1.  '98 58,070.74 

June  1,  '98,  to  June  1,  '99 60,685.66 

Q,  What  were  the  receipts  for  the  year  beginning  June  1,  '94,  and 
ending  .June  1,  '95?     A.  $27,643.26. 

Q.  In  looking  over  the  reports  of  these  years  we  find  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  receipts  of  the  year  ending  June  1,  1896,  over 
the  year  ending  June  1,  1895;  an  increase  of  $18,503.43.  How  can 
you  account  for  the  large  increase  in  the  revenue  of  that  year?  A. 
I  think  it  was  following  the  financial  depression  of  '93  and  '94,  and 
was  owing  to  an  increase  in  trade. 

Q.  You  do  not  credit  it  then  to  the  vigilance  of  the  inspectors,  or 
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to  an  increased  vigilance?  A.  No,  sir;  we  had  the  same  number 
during  the  year  '94-'95  tliat  we  had  during  the  year  'y5-'96. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  inspection  increased 
■during  the  last  three  months  of  the  year  '98,  and  the  first  three 
months  of  the  year  '99,  about  $10,000?  A.  I  have  learned  so  from 
the  books. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  for  that  large  increase?  A.  I  cer- 
tainly can  not  conceive  of  any  reason,  whatever.  Certainly  no  com- 
mercial condition  could  have  made  necessary  such  an  increase. 

Q.  What  number  of  fertilizer  inspectors  is  necessary,  in  your 
opinion,  to  put  in  the  field  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  each  year?  A. 
Well,  judging  from  past  experience  I  should  say  that  probably  three 
or  four  in  the  fall,  and  six  to  eight  in  the  spring  would  be  an 
amply  large  force.  The  Department  prior  to  this  time  never  used 
so  many,  but  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  brands 
(and  the  number  of  brands  on  the  market  has  increased  just  as  the 
revenue  of  the  Department  has  increased),  I  shoula  say  the  force 
should  be  enlarged  as  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  revenue  of  the  Department  can  be  increased 
by  any  large  increase  in  the  number  of  inspectors?  A.  I  should 
think  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  inspectors  to  increase  the  reve- 
nue of  the  Department  except  where  the  inspectors  find  brands  of 
fertilizer  on  sale  in  the  State  without  registration  and  without  tags. 
The  revenue  of  the  Department  would  only  be  increasea  by  the  num- 
ber of  bags  found  actually  untagged. 

Q.  Have  you  known  during  the  last  four  years  of  any  efforts  on 
the  part  of  fertilizer  manufacturers  to  evade  the  law?  A.  I  can  not 
answer  as  to  the  two  years  just  preceding  this  date.  But  for  the 
two  years  prior  to  that  there  was  an  occasional  case  which  looked  as 
if  the  manufacturer  was  endeavoring  to  evade  the  payment  of  the 
tax.  The  inspection  requires  constant  vigilance.  These  evasions 
were  in  every  instance  by  companies  who  are  registered  in  the  State. 

Q.  Is  the  main  purpose  of  the  inspector  to  prevent  the  sale  of  un- 
tagged goods,  or  to  prevent  the  sale  of  adulterated  fertilizers  which 
do  not  come  up  to  tne  registration  analysis?  A.  The  principal  duty 
of  the  inspector  is  to  draw  a  sample  from  all  fertilizers  offered  for 
sale  in  the  State,  and  to  discover  if  possible  the  existence  of  any 
fertilizers  introduced  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  State  in  default  of 
the  law.  Every  instance  of  the  kind  was  reported  to  the  Commis- 
sioner by  wire,  and  such  goods  immediately  withdrawn  from  sale. 

Q.  What  special  appropriations  were  made  by  the  Board  during 
lS95-'96-'97,  up  to  the  time  your  term  of  office  expired?  A.  The 
special  appropriations  during  that  time  amounted  in  total  to  ?58,- 
76-5.30;     This  money  was  expended  as  follows: 
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Construction  ot  a  large  annex $12,000.00 

Publication  ot  "North  Carolina  and  Its  Resources"  5,000.00 
Installation  of  new  heating  plant  for  entire  build- 
ing      7,000.00 

Loans  to  the  College  amounting  to ".  .  6,000.00 

Construction  of  Horticultural  building   5,000.00 

Two  lots,  adjoining  Board  property 1,600.00 

Appropriation  for  analytical  work  of  the  Experi- 
ment   Station    20,000.00 

For  repairing  and  work  on  Museum 1,000.00 

For  holding  Farmers'   Institutes 1,000.00 

Other  and  miscellaneous  matters,  including  labor, 

fuel,  etc 165.30 

58,765.30 

These  figures  show  approximate  cost  of  the  work. 

Q.  Of  the  above  amounts,  $12,000  for  the  new  annex,  $7,000  for 
the  heating  plant,  $1,600  for  the  two  city  lots,  $1,000  for  work  and 
repairs  on  Museum,  and  the  $5,000  for  the  Horticultural  building, 
amounting  to  $26,600,  would  be  considered  for  permanent  improve- 
ments, would  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  $5,000  added  to  the  $26,600  spent  for  permanent  im- 
provements, making  $31,600,  taken  from  the  total  appropriations, 
$58,765.30,  would  leave  a  difference  of  $27,165.30  for  analytical  work 
and  general  expenses  of  the  Department,  would  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  that  the  books  show  an  expenditure  for  the  past  two 
years,  under  the  same  head,  of  $37,509.94.  Are  you  able  to  ascertain 
from  the  books  that  from  this  amount  any  appropriations  were  made 
for  permanent  improvements,  or  for  any  considerable  sum  appro- 
priated for  immigration  work,  or  do  you  find  that  i;,  was  used  for 
general  running  expenses?  A.  The  books  do  not  show,  so  far  as  the 
individual  appropriations  are  concerned,  any  appropriation  for  per- 
manent improvements.  The  Experiment  Station  received  approxi- 
mately $30,000  of  tnis  amount.  The  other  appropriations,  so  far 
as  the  records  show,  cover  current  expenses,  fuel,  repairs,  the 
growth  of  i.ne  Museum,  and  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Q.  From  these  figures  the  general  running  expenses  of  the  De- 
partment were  increased  $10,000  in  the  Analytical  Division  for  the 
last  two  years?     A.   I'es,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  administration  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  have 
you  ever  known  an  employe  who  was  employed  in  the  building  to 
be  appointed  as  a  committee  to  select  carpets,  or  do  other  work  of 
that  kind  for  which  additional  compensation  was  allowed?  A.  No, 
sir. 
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Raleigh,  N.  C,  July  29,  1899. 

JOHN  R.  SMITH,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  Commissioner  of  Agriculture?  A.  I 
don't  remembef  the  date  I  was  elected.     I  took  hold  January  1,  1898. 

Q.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  Hoard  of  Agriculture  when  you 
took  charge,  do  you  remember?  a.  John  Brady,  B.  f.  Aycock,  H.  B. 
King.  R.  B.  Linetaerry,  J.  R.  Joyce,  G.  E.  Flow,  S.  P.  Shore,  J.  C. 
Ray,  J.  M.  Allen.  J.  D.  Maultsby,  W.  C.  Sprinkle,  J.  C.  L.  Harris, 
Howard  Browning,  J.  W.  Bailey,  A.  Q.  Holladay  ana  John  Graham. 

Q.  Was  the  Department  absolutely  under  the  control  of  the  Board? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  allow  you  any  voice  in  the  general  administration  of 
alTairs?     A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know — they  were 
various — a  good  many  different  things;  looking  after  the  inspection 
of  fertilizer,  the  Bulletin,  and  a  great  many  different  things.  I 
can  not  enumerate  them  all. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  approving  accounts?  A.  I 
did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  look  over  any  of  the  accounts?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  call  to  mind  any  accounts  that  you  thought  excessive 
or  extravagant?  A.  Well,  I  think  there  was  one  presented  when  the 
Board  met  for  some  attorney's  fees,  asking  ?300  or  ?400  to  be  paid 
to  some  attorney,  and  I  remember  one  of  the  Board  opposed  it.  Not 
that  he  opposed  paying  the  money,  but  he  was  in  favor  of  the  at- 
torneys bringing  in  their  fees  and  saying  what  their  fees  were.  But 
I  think  the  Board  passed  it  and  allowed  it. 

Q.  What  attorney  do  you  refer  to?  A.  I  think  Battle  &  Mordecai 
and  Busbee  &  Busbee,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Harris.  I  don't  remember 
whether  it  was  at  that  particular  time  or  not,  but  1  know  that  one 
member  opposed  it. 

Q.  Who  was  that  member?     A.  Mr.  B.  F.  Aycock. 

Q,  What  meeting,  do  you  remember?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  some  partial  payment  of  the  fees?  A.  Yes,  sir;  some 
partial  payment. 

Q.  Was  it  passed  by  the  full  Board  or  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee? A.  I  think  the  Executive  Committee  passed  ii,  and  the  full 
Board  approved  it. 

Q.  The  minutes  show  that  the  final  fees  paid  to  the  attorneys  in 
the  case  of  the  Patapsco  Giiano  Company  v.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Decem- 
ber 16,  1898?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  the  number  of  fertilizer  inspectors  increased  so 
largely  after  December  15?     The  Committee  note  that  the  increased 
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expenditures  for  the  inspection  of  fertilizers  from  December,  1898, 
to  June,  1S99,  was  $10,00i»  in  excess  of  what  it  had  been  for  the  12 
months  before.  The  year  before  the  same  Board  had  expended  only 
about  $5,344?  A.  Well,  during  the  fall  of  1898  there  were  a  great 
many  reports  coming  into  the  office  that  large  quantities  of  fer- 
tilizer were  being  sold  without  the  payment  of  the  tax.  It  was  re- 
ported that  along  the  waters  in  Eastern  Carolina  there  were  large 
houses  with  some  thousands  of  bags  stored  with  no  tags  at  all.  and  ' 
that  it  was  being  distributed  by  boats.  We  only  had,  I  think,  7  or 
8  inspectors  up  to  that  time,  and  tnere  were  three  of  the  Board  who 
had  made  reports  of  tnis  kind  of  things  going  on  in  their  part  of 
the  State,  and  they  thought  we  ought  to  have  more  Inspectors.  So 
these  members  of  the  Board  were  appointed  fertilizer  inspectors  for 
the  purpose  of  looking  after  things  to  see  that  inspectors  did  their 
duty,  etc.  That  was  up  to  .January,  and  I  think  in  January  it  was 
reported  that  at  New  Bern,  Morehead  City,  and  all  along  there 
there  was  a  lot  of  fertilizer  being  sold  without  being  tagged.  I  took 
a  trip  down  there,  and  found  that  tertilizer  was  being  sold  and  car- 
ried right  through  the  streets  without  any  tags  at  all.  Fields  w.as 
then  appointed  to  look  after  the  rivers  m  that  section,  and  another 
was  appointed  to  look  after  the  rivers  from  Washington  and  around 
that  country.  No  more  inspectors  were  put  on  until  the  new  Board 
came  in,  and  it  seems  that  that  Board  thought  that  in  their  locality 
there  ought  to  be  some  inspectors  put  on  more  than  there  was.  t 
agreed  that  if  in  their  opinion  they  thought  the  inspectors  ought  to 
be  put  on  I  would  put  them  on.  They  wanted  two  in  the  Second 
District;  I  could  not  put  two  in  that  locality,  but  1  wrote  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  new  Board  and  sent  him  a  blank  commission.  Grimes 
wrote  me  that  if  we  had  no  inspector  at  Washington  we  ought  to 
put  one  there:  that  things  were  going  on  bad  around  Washington. 
So  I  sent  a  blank  commission  to  one  of  the  Board,  and  he  filled  it 
out,  and  sent  one  to  Washington,  and  he  stayed  there  all  the  time. 
Then  came  the  same  story  from  Fayetteville. 

Q.  That  accounts  for  the  appointment  of  four.  That  certainly 
could  not  have  increased  the  expenditure  $10,000?  A.  Well,  up  to 
that  time  we  had  only  6  or  8,  and  some  8  or  10  were  added  on  last 
year. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  your  receipts  were  increased  under 
that  inspection?     A.  I  think  it  was  increased  a  good  amount. 

Q.  The  records  show  that  the  increase  was  about  $2,600,  and  the 
increase  was  not  in  proportion  to  what  it  had  been  in  former  years. 
Now  do  you  think  this  small  increase  justified  an  increase  of  $10,000 
In  expenditures?  A.  I  think  that  the  falling  off  in  sales  of  guano 
in   last  year  had   more  to  do  with  it.     We  certainly  got  over  the 
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country  and  found  a  great  deal  of  fertilizer  on  which  the  tax  would 
probably  not  have  been  paid  if  we  had  not  been  as  vigilant  as  we 
were. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  some  instances?  A.  Yes,  sir;  we  seized  large 
quantities  at  Elizabeth  City  tliat  came  in  there;  some  at  Washing- 
ton, some  at  New  Bern,  and  we  had  various  cases  where  we  found 
that  manufacturers  of  fish  scrap  who  had  been  doing  a  large  busi- 
'ness  bad  not  bought  a  tag  since  '94. 

Q.  Well,  if  that  he  true,  how  do  you  account  for  the  small  in- 
crease in  receipts?  A.  Well,  I  think  in  general  not  so  much  fer- 
tilizer was  sold. 

Q.  Was  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  if  this  evasion  of  taxes  was 
taking  place  it  would  have  been  heavier  under  large  sales  than 
when  sales  were  small?  A.  Well,  on  my  trip  a  gentleman  told  me 
that  half  the  guano  sold  in  that  country  was  brought  there  in  bar- 
rels to  ballast  boats,  and  carried  away  by  the  farmers  without  pay- 
ing tax. 

Q.  Then  why  were  the  taxes  received  not  increased  more  $2,600? 
A.  Well.  I  can  not  tell  you  why  that  was. 

Q.  How  many  inspectors  did  you  have  for  December?  A.  I  think 
about  nine. 

Q.  When  did  you  increase  that  number?  A.  I  increased  it  three 
on  the  first  of  January. 

Q.  Three  members  of  the  Board?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  been  clamoring  after  the  place?  A.  They  had  been 
■wanting  the  place. 

Q.  You  increased  again  when?  A.  I  increased  one.  Fields,  in 
January,  and  the  others  came  on  the  15th  of  March. 

Q.  You  state  that  this  was  after  the  new  Board  came  in?  A.  Yes, 
3ir. 

Q.  Any  members  of  the  Board  have  any  friends  appointed?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they?  A.  L.  P.  Loud,  W.  W.  Huske,  Thos.  Badger, 
and  Dr.  Parks. 

Q.  There  were  six  appointed  in  December?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  three  additional  appointed  under  the  resolution  passed 
December  1.5?     A.   les,  sir. 

Q.  These  six  were  elected  for  the  term  ending  June  15,  '99?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  At  $75  per  month  and  expenses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  these  men  assigned?  A.  Wilcox  to  Elizabeth  City 
;and  Albemarle  Sound  and  the  rivers;  Alfred  was  assigned  to  Pam- 
lico County  and  that  territory;  J.  S.  Hamilton,  from  Goldsboro  to 
"Wilmington,  and  down  in  Onslow,  including  the  Third  Congressional 
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District;  Babbitt  was  assigned  tiie  Second  Congressional  District, 
and  so  on. 

Q.  Were  tlicse  tliree  other  appointments  made  after  that  meeting? 
A.  Yes,  sir.     Grady,  Ray  and  Flow. 

Q.  Members  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Appointeu  by  you  as  Commissioner  and  Secretary  of  the  Board? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  salary?     A.  The  same  salary. 

Q.  And  for  the  same  time?  A.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  appointed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

Q.  Where  did  these  men  work?  A.  Ray  took  the  Western  part  of 
the  State  and  paid  special  attention  to  the  quarantine  service;  did 
but  little  inspecting.  Brady  took  chai-ge  down  in  the  First  Dis- 
trict. He  and  Wilcox  went  together.  He  made  a  speech  before  the 
Board  in  which  he  stated  that  fertilizer  was  being  blockaded  in 
those  rivers,  and  in  pursuance  of  that  speech  he  was  appointed. 
Flow  worked  in  the  Sixth  District. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  Flow?  A.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  un- 
derstand what  you  mean  by  that. 

Q.  Well,  was  he  a  competent  man?  A.  I  suppose  he  was  a  com- 
petent man. 

Q.  That  is  merely  a  supposition  then  that  he  was  a  competent 
man?  A.  He  was  competent  enough  that  he  was  appointed  as  one 
of  the  Commissioners. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  stayed  sober  long  enough  to  attend  to  his 
duties?     A.  Well,  he  may  have  done  so. 

Q.  He  may  have  done  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  stay  sober?  A.  I  was  not  with  him  all  the  time;  he 
was  not  sober  a  good  many  times  when  I  was  with  him. 

Q.  Then  I  ask  you  why  you  retained  a  man  in  the  service  who  was 
drunk?     A.  I  didn't  say  he  was  drunk  when  on  duty. 

Q.  How  often  did  he  attend  meetings  of  the  Board,  drunk.  A.  1 
don't  know  how  often  the  Board  met. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  he  came  every  time  that  way?  A. 
I  don't  know  how  he  came. 

Q.  Did  he  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  regularly  when  ho 
was  here?  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  he  attended  all  the  sessions.  He 
might  have  been  here  some  of  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why?     A.  Well,  I  don't  say  that  I  know  why. 

Q.  Was  It  because  he  was  intoxicated  and  could-  not  get  there? 
A.  I  suppose  he  could  have  got  here,  but  he  didn't  get  here. 

Q.  I  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  don't  you  know  that  Flow  came 
to  Raleigh  and  got  so  drunk  he  could  not  attend?  A.  I  say  he  came, 
and  I  think  he  was  drunk  and  did  not  attend. 
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Q.  And  yet  that  man  was  appointed  an  inspector  and  a  member 
of  the  Board?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  appoint  a  man  of  that  kind?  A.  That  is  a  prettr 
hard  question  to  answer.  I  knew  it  was  not  right,  hut  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Commission,  and  it  was  intimated  that  they  wanted 
him  appointed. 

Q.  Did  the  Board  say  so?  A.  Individual  members  of  the  Board 
said  so.     I  think  it  pretty  unanimous. 

Q.  Did  Harris  favor  it?     A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  Flow's  politics?     A.  Republican. 

A.  Were  any  other  members  of  the  Board  in  the  habit  of  getting 
intoxicated  when  they  came  here?  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  any  of 
them  got  so  intoxicated  they  could  not  attend  the  meetings. 

Q.  We  have  accounted  for  nine  of  the  inspectors.  What  about 
the  balance  of  the  sixteen?  A.  Well,  there  were  three  elected  to  stay 
in  office  a  year. 

Q.  That  accounts  for  twelve.  Were  they  elected  by  the  Board? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Appointed  by  yourself?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  appoint  them?  Was  there  any  further  need  of 
increase  after  March?  A.  It  was  made  at  the  request  of  members 
of  the  Legislature,  and  members  of  the  new  Board. 

Q.  Who  were  the  members  who  made  such  requests?  A.  Grimes 
requested  that  some  man  be  appointed ;  Harte  was  anxious  to  have 
some  one  appointed  in  his  locality. 

Q.  Any  others?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell  you  who  was  the  moving 
spirit  in  the  appointment  of  Huske. 

Q.  The  Board  recommended  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  state  to  this  Committee  that  in  your  candid  opinion  it 
was  necessary  to  have  this  large  increase  of  inspectors,  or  was  it 
done  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  places?  A.  If  I  believed  what  men 
told  me  it  was  necessary. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  what  they  told  you?  Were  you  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  it  was  necessary?  A.  Well,  I  say  this,  that  while  I  had 
my  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  it,  yet  when  those  men  made  these 
requests  I  did  not  know  how  to  refuse  them. 

Q.  Then  the  Committee  is  to  understand  that  you  simply  gave 
way  to  the  clamor  of  these  people  to  find  an  appointment  for  them? 
A.  Well,  I  can't  say  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  simply  was  it  necessary  to  have  these  men  appointed? 
Answer  yes  or  no.  A.  I  say  this.  I  took  what  these  men  said  as 
being  true,  yet  I  had  my  doubts  about  it  in  my  own  mind. 

Q.  Did  you  give  way  to  the  clamor  of  people  and  appoint  men  to 
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places  when  your  judgment  led  you  to  believe  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary?    A.  Well,  I  think  I  ought  to  answer  that  question  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  misled  by  these  people  then?  A.  Well, 
I  won't  say  that. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  resign  as  Superintendent  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary by  anyone?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say.  I  was  asked  to 
resign  some  time  in  December — I  think  it  was  in  December — '97. 
For  some  time  the  Uovernor  and  I  had  not  been  on  verj'  good  terms, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  L.  Harris  came  to  the  Penitentiary  and  asked  me 
some  questions,  when  I  was  going  home,  etc.  I  can  not  remember 
all  the  questions  he  asked,  but  I  got  from  him  that  they  wanted  to 
make  a  change,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  willing  to  change  from 
the  Penitentiary  to  the  Agricultural  Department.  They  were  to 
make  the  salary  the  same. 

Q.  What  salary  aid  you  get  at  the  Penitentiary?  A.  ?2,.50O.  Then 
I  went  down  home  and  .Judge  Robinson  saw  me  and  asked  me  about 
the  same  questions  as  to  what  I  would  do,  and  I  toid  him  that  I 
would  make  the  change  with  that  understanding.  Then  I  came 
back  home  and  went  on  with  my  work,  but  got  a  telegram  from 
W.  H.  Chadbourn,  Wilmington,  to  go  down  there.  I  went.  The 
Governor  was  there,  and  Mr.  Chadbourn  then  told  me  that  they 
wanted  to  know  if  l  would  make  the  change.  I  agreed  to  Mr.  Chad- 
bourn to  make  the  change,  the  papers  to  be  signed.  Judge  Robin- 
son was  to  hold  my  resignation  until  the  Commission  met  here,  and 
I  was  elected. 

Q.  Was  there  any  agreement  between  Mr.  Chadbourn,  Judge  Rob- 
inson and  yourself  as  to  what  the  salary  was  to  be  as  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture?  A.  My  understanding  was  that  my  salary  was  to 
be  the  same  that  it  was  at  the  Penitentiary. 

Q.  That  contract  was  carried  out,  was  it?     A.  It  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  reason  assigned  why  the  change  should  be  made?  A. 
Well,  the  Governor  and  I  had  not  been  on  very  good  terms,  and  there 
was  no  money  to  run  the  Penitentiary  with. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble  between  you  and  the  Governor?  A.  I 
can  not  say. 

Q.  Was  there  any  political  trouble  between  you  and  the  Governor? 
A.  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  The  contract  was   not  carried  out?     A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  Did  the  Governor  have  any  conversation  with  you  about  the 
change?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  particlar  was  the  contract  not  fulfilled?  A.  I  simply 
drew  the  $1,800  allowed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  that?  A.  No,  sir;  never  said  a  word  about  it 
to  any  member.     I   spoke  to  a  lawyer  about  it,   and   I   take  it  for 
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granted  that  he  spoke  to  Harris  about  it  after  the  election;  and  I 
thought  then  that  they  ought  to  pay  me  what  they  promised. 

Q.  You  don'  thinlv  then,  Mr.  Smith,  that  it  would  have  been  expe- 
dient to  take  this  before  the  election?  A.  I  would  have  taken  it  at 
any  time  I  could  get  it. 

Q.  If  you  had  known  they  were  not  going  to  pay  you  this  extra 
salary  would  you  have  resigned?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that 
question.  I  had  just  gotten  to  that  point  where  I  don't  know  what 
I  would  have  done. 

Q.  How  many  offices  did  Mr.  J.  C.  I>.  Harris  hold?  A.  Lord  have 
mercy!      I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  held  a  considerable  number?  A.  Well,  he  took  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  Department. 

Q.  Didn't  he  practically  run  the  Department?  A.  He  did  a  good 
deal  of  it. 

Q.  He  got  pay  for  it,  didn't  he?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  member  of  the 
Board,  attorney  for  the  Board,  special  attorney  for  the  Board,  Chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Committee,  and  acted  as  President  when  Mr. 
Maultsby  was  not  here?  A.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Board  generally  carried  out  Harris's  wishes? 
A.  I  think  they  did. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  understood  that  Mr.  Harris  was  the  Gov- 
ernor's spokesman?     A.  I  can  not  say  about  that. 

Q.  What  position  did  Mr.  J.  M.  Allen  nold  in  this  Department? 
A.  He  was,  I  suppose.  Mailing  Clerk. 

Q.  Mailing  Clerk  at  what  salary?     A.  $1,000  a  year,  I  think. 

Q.  Afterward  increased  to  $1,200?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board?  a.  Yes,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Board. 

Q.  Was  he  appointed  on  a  special  committee,  do  you  know,  to 
have  some  carpets  la.u?     A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  approve  that  bill?  A.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  it. 

Q.  jjo  you  know  what  he  did?  A.  He  went  down  and  selected 
some  carpeting. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  most  of  the  meetings  of  the  Agricultural 
Board?     A.  Yes,  I  had  to  leave  one  or  two  meetings. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  parties  discuss  this  reckless  expenditure 
of  the  Department  at  any  of  the  Board  meetings?  A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  Then  they  thought  it  was  allright  to  spend  it  right  along  as 
they  did?     A.  I  suppose  they  did. 
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Q.  Was  Howard  Browning  one  of  the  inspectors?  A.  Yes,  ap- 
pointed in  the  fall. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  Board?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  appointed?  A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  he 
was  appointed  by  the  Board  or  by  Harris  and  myself  under  the  order 
of  the  Board. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  Browning  live?     A.  Littleton. 

Q.  What  position  did  Mr.  H.  E.  King  nold?  A.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  Board?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  salary  did  he  get?  A.  I  think  it  was  $1,200,  and  proba- 
bly it  was  raised  to  ?1,500. 

Q.  How  many  Farmers'  Institutes  did  you  hold?  A.  Thirty-one, 
I  believe. 

Q.  How  much  money  was  spent  in  holding  these  Institutes?  A.  I 
think  about  $1,200. 

Q.  What  average  cost  per  Institute?  A.  I  could  not  tell  that  with- 
out making  a  calculation. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Parker  was  employed?  A.  He  went  with  me 
one  season.  I  could  not  tell,  except  that  the  Board  employed  him. 
I  think  his  expenses  were  about  $400. 

Q.  Did  he  file  itemized  expense  accounts?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  approve  these  accounts?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  approve  any  accounts  of  Institute  Holders?  A.  They 
were  given  an  amount  to  start  with,  say  $300,  and  then  they  filed 
itemized  accounts  of  this. 

Q.  You  never  questioned  these  accounts?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  there  were  any  parlor  car  tickets  bought  you  did  not  ques- 
tion it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  said  about  that  during  the  time 
you  were  in  office?  A.  I  did  not,  sir.  I  heard  some  criticisms  from 
other  members  who  were  travelling,  saying  that  a  certain  gentleman 
was  rather  expensive. 

Q.  Who  was  spoken  of  being  expensive?     You  heard  other  men 
holding  Institutes  say  that  Professor  Massey  was  expensive?     A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  usually  nde  in  a  parlor  car  when  you  were  discharg- 
ing your  duties?     A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  What  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechani- 
cal College  assisted  in  holding  these  Institutes?  A.  Massey,  Holla- 
day,  Johnson,  Williams.  Emery  and  Hague. 

Q.  These  parties  were  all  paid  by  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College?        A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  get  any  other  compensation  except  expenses?     A.  No. 
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Q.  This  was  considered  part  of  ttieir  duties?  A.  Custom  had  made 
it  so,  at  least. 

Q.  Who  made  out  the  report  of  the  Department  to  the  last  Legia- 
lature?     A.  Mr.  Harris. 

Q.  Was  it  typewritten  here  in  the  Department?  A.  I  think  one 
or  the  other  of  them  did  it. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Harris  was  appointed  Chairman 
of  the  Ijegislative  Committee  to  look  after  the  Legislature?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  duties  he  performed  as  Chairman  of  that 
Committee?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  pay  he  received?  A.  I  heard  he  received 
$100  and  ?150. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that?  A.  Had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

■Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  expense  accounts  are  filed  for  holding 
Farmers'  Institutes?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hill  E.  King  sent  out  during  the  campaign  of  1898 
for  some  considerable  length  of  time  to  travel  over  the  State?  A.  I 
never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  Department  at  $1,-500  a  year?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  his  duty  to  be  here  in  the  office?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  Hill  E.  King  spent  some  considerable 
time  in  the  canvass?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  he  absent  from  the  office?  A.  I  could  not 
state. 

Q.  As  much  as  four  weeks?  A.  I  don't  tuink  it  was  hardly  that 
long.  I  could  hear  of  his  going  down  east  in  his  own  county,  but  I 
don't  think  it  was  for  that  long. 

Q.  Was  he  excused  from  his  duties  here?     A.  I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  went  out  during  the  canvass  and  made 
political  speeches?     A.  1  heard  him  say  he  made  some  speeches. 

Q.  The  Experiment  Station  derives  a  portion  of  its  revenue  from 
this  Department?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  We  notice  that  your  appropriation  for  the  Experiment  Station 
was  increased  last  summer  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  per  year.  Do  you 
know  why  that  increase  was  made?  A.  No,  I  can  not  tell  why,  but 
it  was  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  putting  on  new 
men,  or  whether  it  was  to  increase  the  salary  of  others?  A.  I  can 
not  tell. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  the  money  was  used?  A.  I  do  not.  1 
understood  to  help  the  College. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  those  members  of  the  Board  who  wanted  to 
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be  appointed  fertilizer  inspectors  wisiied  to  be  appointed  tor  the 
good  of  the  Department,  or  for  their  own  good,  to  get  the  pay  there 
•was  in  it?     A.  Well,  I  thought  they  wanted  to  get  pay. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  distance  from  Boon  to  Lenoir?  A.  About 
thirty  miles,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  usual  hack  hire  from  one  place  to  the  other? 
A.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  know  they  charged  us  $25  when  they  took  us 
over  there,  and  we  paid  expenses. 

Q.  How  many  of  you?     A.  Four  or  five. 

Q.  Vou  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Ray  used  his  own  conveyance  or 
not?     ii.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  why  it  should  cost  more  at  one  time  than 
another?  A.  I  do  not.  Ray  made  the  statement  that  his  expenses 
were  high  on  account  of  the  roads  being  so  bad. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  Board  usually  in  session?  A.  Two  or  three 
days. 

Q.  I  notice  that  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Ray  charged  for  10  days.  Do 
you  know  why  it  should  have  taken  him  so  long  coming  and  going? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  compensation  the  members  of  the  Board 
received?     A.  I  understood  |4  per  day  and  $2  per  day  for  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  memoers  resident  in  Raleigh  re- 
ceived ?2  per  day  for  expenses  or  not?     A.  I  so  understood  it. 

Q.  Who  were  these  members?  A.  Messrs.  Harris,  King,  Allen, 
Holladay  ana  Bailey. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Bailey  resigned  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture?  A.  I  was  not  present,  but  ne  made  some 
statement  before  the  Board  in  which  he  made  some  charge.  And  he 
afterward  came  to  me  at  the  next  meeting  and  gave  me  as  his  reason 
for  not  staying  in  the  Board  that  he  would  not  stay  under  a  man 
who  had  misled  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Bailey  made  the  motion  that  you  be  re- 
quested to  resign?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  criticise  your  management?     A.  No,  sir;  not  to  me. 

Q.  In  your  connection  as  Commissioner,  in  your  observation  of 
the  Board,  did  you  observe  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
to  be  extravagant?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did.  As  I  stated  I  could 
only  hear  of  things  they  were  doing  after  they  were  done.  I  could 
not  say  that. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Ramsey  criticise  the  expenditures?  A.  I  can  not  say 
that  he  criticised  it,  but  we  talked  about  it. 

Q.  Did  he  criticise  the  policy  of  the  Department?  A.  He  was  op- 
posed to  increase  of  inspectors. 

Q.  Well,  you  had  plenty  of  money?  A.  Ves.  that  was  always  un- 
derstood that  we  had  plenty  of  money. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  Department  could  have  been  successfully  run 
on  less  money?     A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  How  much  money,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  been  saved  to- 
the  Department  under  an  economical  administration  of  affairs  as- 
run  by  .^e  State?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  give  an  estimate.  I  say 
this,  it  could  have  been  run  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  run  that  way?  A.  I  was  not  at  the  head  of 
the  Department.     All  money  was  paid  out  by  order  of  the  Board. 

Q.  Was  .any  work  done  during  your  administration  in  the  way  of 
immigration?  A.  A  great  many  letters  were  written,  a  great  many 
books  sent  out,  and  a  good  deal  of  work  of  that  kind  done. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  returns  from  it?  A.  Well,  men  visited 
the  State. 

Q.  Did  any  settlers  come  to  the  State,  or  capital  invested?  A.  I 
think  so.     I  think  there  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  the  Department  had  spent  $20,000  of  its 
resources  in  advertising  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  encouraged 
immigration,  that  it  would  have  been  better  spent?  A.  I  can  not 
say  that,  but  I  think  it  would  have  been  well  spent. 

Q.  Most  of  the  complaints  of  feruiizer  being  sold  came  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Board?     A.  Yes,  that  was  the  start  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  the  start  of  it,  and  they  were  appointed  afterward? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  duties  did  James  Young  perform  as  fertilizer  inspector? 
A.  He  kept  the  records  and  acted  as  clerk  in  the  Department. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  sent  on  the  road?     A.  Never. 

Q.  When  did  he  resign.     A.  When  he  went  to  the  war. 

Q.  He  was  put  in  by  the  Board?     A.  Yes. 

Q'  Did  you  not  generally  look  after  sending  out  fertilizer  tags 
yourself?  A.  Well,  I  generally  got  the  order.  When  I  got  the  order 
I  would  pass  it  over  to  the  clerk  on  this  side,  and  then  would  see 
that  it  was  sent  off. 

Q.  He  was  simply  to  do  the  wrapping  and  sending  out  tags?  A.  No,. 
sir;  he  was  to  keep  the  records. 

Q.  How  many  tags  did  you  send  out  in  the  run  of  a  year?  A.  I 
suppose  about  2,000,000. 

Q.  When  was  Mr.  Dortcli  appointed?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  Jan- 
nary. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Dortch  appointed  at  request  of  a  member  oi  the  Board 
or  of  the  Legislature?  A.  I  don't  think  the  Board  knew  anything* 
about  it. 

Q.  You  appointed  Mr.  Dortch  yourself  without  consent  of  the 
Board?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  determined  to  exercise  the  right  yourself?  A.  Well,  that 
was  one  of  the  matters  I  took  hold  of  myself. 
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Q.  Whose  place  did  he  take?     A.  He  took  Henderson's. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  railroad  and  steamboat  companies  report 
the  number  of  bags  ot  fertilizer  that  they  oring  into  the  State,  and 
this  report  you  compare  with  the  report  made  by  the  fertilizer  com- 
panies in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  tax  has  been  paid?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  how  the  tax  is  paid?  A.  It  is  paid  by  buying 
tags. 

Q.  How  is  the  money  sent  to  the  Department?  A.  ic  is  sent  by 
checks  or  money  orders.  Mostly  by  check  payable  to  the  Treasurer. 
Some  few  to  the  Commissioner. 

Q.  Some  few  by  money  order?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Made  payable  to  whom?  A.  It  may  be  made  payable  to  the 
Commissioner  or  Treasurer. 

Q.  Was  any  of  it  ever  paid  in  cash?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  ever  received  any  cash  payments?  A.  I  don't 
think  so.     I  don't  remember  now  tnat  I  ever  received  one  in  cash. 

Q.  When  the  check  was  made  payable  to  you  it  was  your  duty 
to  turn  it  over  to  the  Treasurer?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  accounts  between  the  'I  reasurer  and  yourself? 
A.  That  was  the  Secretary's  business. 

(.Mr.  Bruner,  Secretary,  was  called  to  know  if  he  could  find  the 
itemized  expense  accounts  for  holding  Farmers'  Institutes,  during 
the  administration  of  John  R.  Smith,  as  Commissioner.  He  reported 
that  he  found  no  record  of  these  accounts.) 

Q.  When  are  most  of  the  Institutes  held?  A.  We  started  the  2d 
day  of  July,  and  held  till  about  the  9th  or  lOth  of  September. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  asked  to  appear  before  an  in- 
vestigating committee  in  the  last  year?  A.  This  is  twice.  Never 
before  your  Committee  appointed  by  the  Legislature. 

Miss  E.  G.  RIDDICK,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  Were  you  stenographer  in  the  Agricultural  Department  during 
the  latter  part  of  1898?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Witness  is  handed  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  General  Assembly  of  1899.) 

Q.  Did  you  do  the  machine  work  on  this  report?     A.    les,  sir. 


Investigation  of  the  North  Carolina 
State's   Prison. 


January    23,  1899. 
C.VPT.  W.  H.  DAY,  being  sworn,  says: 

The  lease  from  the  Navassa  Guano  Company  for  358  acres  of  rice 
land  expires  on  the  31st  day  of  December,  1899;  rental  per  year,  ?300. 
There  is  no  option  on  the  land. 

Six  hundred  acres  of  land  rented  from  Butters,  lease  expires  31st 
day  of  December,  1900,  rental  $850  per  year;  purchase  option  $8,500. 

The  Anson  County  farm,  eight  pieces,  aggregating  2,110  acres, 
rental  value  $2,587.72  per  year.  The  option  price  ranged  from  $8  to 
$11,  an  average  of  $10,  making  about  $21,000. 

The  Castle  Hayne  property  lease  expires  1908;  800  acres,  $350;  but 
that  is  coupled  with  a  contract  to  dig  the  phosphate  there.  They 
owe  $1,660  odd  to  the  Penitentiary  for  labor  furnished  for  mining 
the  phosphates.  Now,  they  claim  a  set-off  that  reduces  this  debt  to 
about  sixty  odd,  alleging  that  the  State  used  some  machinery  that 
belonged  to  the  old  Phosphate  Company. 

In  the  Tillery  farm,  there  are  about  1,800  acres,  and  the  lease 
expires  in  1902;  that  is  a  part  of  the  Caledonia.  They  farm  on 
shares  with  tnem.  Tillery  furnishes  everything  except  the  labor.  1 
think  that  is  about  the  best  trade  the  Penitentiary  has  made. 

Of  the  Caledonia  lands  there  are  about  7,290  acres;  the  rental 
value  of  it  being  $3,350.  The  option  on  the  entire  tract  I  have  cal- 
culated is  $62,165.  The  option  on  1,200  acres  of  it  expires  in  1901; 
option  on  2,890  expires  1906;  option  on  1,600  acres  expires  in.  1902; 
option  on  1,600  more  expires  in  1902.  I  have  received  letters  from 
Pope  and  wife,  and  from  Henry  J.  Futrel,  saying  that  they  will  not 
extend  the  option,  and  that  they  do  not  want  to  sell.  Still,  we  can 
force  a  sale  provided  it  is  done  before  January,  1901. 

Of  the  Halifax  farm  there  are  2,136  acres  belonging  to  three  par- 
ties: 1,330  to  General  Ransom,  $800  rental;  300  acres  belonging  to 
Mrs.  Pattie  Gee,  rental  $500;  506  acres  uelonglng  to  Mrs.  Bettie  A. 
Badger,  $360  rental;  total  rent  for  the  three  places  $1,660.  The 
lease  and  options  expire  in  1900.  Neither  Mr.  Day  nor  the  sub-com- 
mittee sent  down  to  investigate  look  upon  this  as  being  desirable 
option. 

The  Northhampton  farm:  1.200  acres,  belonging  to  the  heirs  of 
Col.  John   Long,   expires  in   1900;    1,532   acres,  belonging  to  C.  W. 
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Grandby,  expires  in  1900.  The  option  price  of  these  two  tracts  is 
$35,000.     I  regard  that  as  the  most  desirable  of  all  these  lands. 

Mr.  Patterson  looks  upon  it  as  being  fine  land,  ana  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

My  impression  is  that  the  New  Hanover  farm,  the  Anson  County 
farm  and  the  Halifax  County  farm  ought  to  be  abandoned,  and  if 
the  State  can  not  compromise  with  the  lessors  it  would  be  better 
to  pay  the  rental  value  and  quit  them. 

The  Caledonia  farm  and  the  Halifax  farm  (I  treat  them  as  one 
farm)  and  the  Northampton  farm  aggregate  about  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land,  all  that  the  number  of  convicts  now  at  the  disposal 
of  the  State  can  work:  by  abandoning  these  other  farms  you  get 
clear  of  three  supervisors,  and  reduce  the  guards  30  per  cent  that 
are  needed  for  guarding  the  prisoners.  The  option  on  the  North- 
ampton farm  expires  January  1,  1900.  The  State  ought  to  purchase, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  owners  of  the  land  will  renew  the 
lease,  and  my  judgment  is  that  the  State  ought  to  purchase  the 
Caledonia  farm,  because  I  know  the  lessors  will  not  renew  the  option 
or  lease. 

Since  testifying  before  your  Committee  the  other  day.  at  which 
time  I  said  I  estimated  about  ten  thousand  bushels  of  rice  was 
raised  on  the  New  Hanover  farm,  and  was  to  be  sold,  I  wired  the 
supervisor  for  a  definite  answer  to  the  letter,  and  he  reports  2,400 
Ijushels  delivered  to  the  mill,  and  possibly  3,500  remaining. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  state  that  when  I  came  in  at  the  Central 
Prison  every  and  anybody  was  purchasing  agent,  from  the  bell-boy 
to  the  Superintendent.  At  the  farms  each  and  every  supervisor  had 
free  license  to  purchase  what  he  pleased  at  adjacent  stores,  and  sold 
•what  he  pleased  from  the  farms. 

Q.  Was  there  any  system  of  checking  up  the  amounts  as  they 
were  paid  for?     A.  Absolutely  none. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  if  a  man  wanted  to  sell 
25  cents  worth  of  produce  there  was  no  way  to  determine  whether 
he  turned  it  into  the  treasury;  you  could  not  tell  how  much  he  sold 
unless  the  purchaser  told  it?  There  was  every  facility  for  fraud 
and  theft?     A.  Undoubtedly,  every  facility  for  it. 

Copy  of  letter  read  before  the  Committee; 

Weldon,  N.  C,  January  21,  1899. 
"The  Penitentiary  owes  me  for  several  vouchers  which  have  been 
sent  in,  one  for  money  I  paid  free  labor  for  picking  cotton  here,  and 
the  others  are  for  stamps,  express,  etc.,  which  I  had  to  pay  each 
month  on  account  of  the  Penitentiary.  The  voucher  or  account  I 
had  against  the  State  are  long  past  due,  and  when  you  call  upon 
me  to  retire  I  hope  you  will  see  to  it  I  am  heard  from,  that  the  ac- 
counts are  paid.  I  owe  the  Penitentiary  a  few  dollars  for  some 
eollections  I  have  made,  which  I  am  ready  to  pay  over  whenever 
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they  may  desire  a  settlemeut.     I  will  also  send  you  next  week  check 
for  the  carload  of  oats  shipped  to  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  on 
December  24,  ISflS.     I  hope  you  will  attend  to  these  matters  for  me. 
"Yours  truly." 

The  letter  is  from  Supervisor  Pope,  at  Halifax  farm,  to  W.  H.  Day, 
Superintendent. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  evidence  of  indebtedness  from  or  in  favor  of 
the  Penitentiary  from  this  party?  A.  The  only  one  that  I  know  of. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  indebtedness  to  him  unless  he  may 
have  sent  the  account  here  and  they  have  Been  pigeonholed  or  stuck 
away  in  some  drawer. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  system  of  checking  up?     A.  None  in  the  world. 

Q.  In  settling  these  accounts  what  course  would  you  pursue?  A. 
Where  the  accounts  are  not  audited  and  vouchered  I  shall  inquire 
Into  the  justness  of  the  claim,  and  if  it  is  not  proper,  I  will  not 
voucher  it.  If  proper,  and  I  mean  by  that,  that  mere  has  been  no 
fraud  perpetrated  upon  the  State,  I  shall  pass  the  voucher  for  it. 

Q.  In  computing  tne  indebtedness  of  the  Penitentiary,  do  you 
make  any  allowance  for  this  class  of  claims?  A.  In  my  examina- 
tion I  did.  I  said  to  the  Committee  that  the  ascertained  debt  was 
$96,000,  this  after  allowing  credit  for  various  accounts,  $13,000  due 
for  the  Penitentiary.  Of  this  $13,000  I  said  to  the  Committee  that 
possibly  $6,000  was  collectible,  thus  making  the  debt  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary from  $101,000  to  $103,000.  'i'his  ascertained  that  there  was 
possibly  between  $3,000  and  $5,000  of  unvouchered  accounts  against 
the  Penitentiary,  the  amounts  of  which  could  not  be  ascertained 
until  the  parties  presented  their  claims.  I  think  that  $110,000  will 
approximate  within  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  the  indebtedness  of 
the  Penitentiary. 

Since  I  came  in  all  purchases  are  made  at  the  Central  Prison  by 
Mr.  Randall,  upon  whom  requisitions  are  made  by  the  various  offi- 
cials of  the  prison.  On  the  farms  no  supervisor  is  permitted  to  buy 
anything  at  all  without  receiving  an  order  for  such  purchase  from 
Mr.  J.  R.  Tillery,  nor  is  he  permitted  to  sell  anything  without  re- 
ceiving such  order  from  Mr.  Tillery.  That  is  the  plan  I  have 
adopted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  R.  Smith?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  him  as  being  a  thoroughly  competent  man  to 
manage  the  Penitentiary?  A.  I  look  upon  him  as  being  absolutely 
incompetent  to  manage  this  Penitentiary  because  of  his  mutability 
to  being  influenced  by  his  friends  and  pretended  friends. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  M.  Mewboorne?  A.  Yes.  I  look  upon  him  aa 
being  incompetent.  I  believe  he  is  thoroughly  honest,  and  his  errors 
have  been  from  weakness  and  not  from  crime  or  corruption. 
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The  qualitications  of  the  following  employes:  I  find  McKasky 
incompetent;  Dickson  incompetent;  Mesingo,  incompetent;  Sum- 
merell  competent,  eiEclent. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  bookkeeper  was  in  charge  of  the  books  of  the 
Central  Prison?  A.  A  man  that  I  conceive  to  be  absolutely  Incom- 
petent for  the  position. 

Q.  Is  he  a  sober  man?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  sober  is  he  a  good  accountant?  A.  He  is  not  a  man  that 
you  would  take  for  a  business  that  involved  these  transactions.  They 
pay  the  bookkeeper  $90  per  month. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  and  Warden  when  you  took  charge  of  the 
.Penitentiary?     A.  T.  B.  Russell. 

Q.  Under  the  rule  heretofore  observed  around  the  Penitentiary  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  purchasing  department,  was  he  not?  A.  I  don't 
think  anybody  was  in  charge;  that  is,  I  think  everybody  was  in 
charge.     I  don't  know  what  the  rules  were  in  the  old  time. 

Q.  Who  should  be  in  charge  of  it,  in  your  opinion?  A.  A  general 
manager  of  the  Central  Prison,  whose  sole  duty  it  should  be  to  pur- 
chase and  sell  and  supervise  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Should  that  supervision  extend  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
goods  to  the  farms?     A.  He  can  do  it, 

Q.  Then  he  should  be  the  sole  purchasing  and  sales  agent  of  the 
institution?  A.  Yes,  and  by  doing  this  you  can  afford  to  pay  him 
any  salary  within  reason  and  save  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

Q.  Who  did  the  purchasing  for  the  farms?  Anson,  for  instance? 
A.  Anybody  and  everybody.  The  supervisor  would  write  to  the 
Central  Prison  for  goods,  sometimes  write  to  the  clerk  and  the  clerk 
would  order  them,  sometimes  write  to  the  Superintendent  and  the 
Superintendent  would  order  them,  sometimes  write  to  the  Warden 
and  the  Warden  would  order  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  look  upon  it  as  being  bad  policy  to  sell  off  the  sup- 
plies on  the  farms  so  close  as  not  to  leave  an  ample  supply  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  convicts  next  year?  A.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
farms  the  convicts  can  use  except  corn  and  wheat.  I  have  not  sold 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  have  sold  two  or  three  hundred  bushels  of 
corn. 

Committee  meeting  adjourned. 


E.  L.  SUMMERELL,  being  sworn,  says: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  Penitentiary?  A.  I  am 
supervisor  of  the  Northampton  State  farm. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?  A.'  Since  the  1st  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1897. 
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Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farm?  A.  I  think  it  13  in  pretty 
fair  condition. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  convicts  on  that  farm?  A.  In 
good  condition. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  stoclc?  A.  They  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  stocli?  A.  They  are  worn  out 
stock,  mostly.  There  are  55  mules  and  18  horses,  2  colts  and  2  mule 
colts. 

Q,  How  many  additional  stock  will  you  have  to  buy?  A.  I  think 
most  of  the  stock  ought  to  be  disposed  of,  and  we  want  to  have  at 
least  50  good  mules  and  ought  to  have  60,  but  I  suppose  could  make 
out  with  50  good  ones. 

Q.  Were  the  crops  on  that  plantation  gathered  promptly?  A.  Yes, 
as  well  as  could  be  according  to  the  number  of  hands  I  had. 

Q.  Was  there  an}'  loss  sustained  by  not  gathering?  A.  I  suppose 
150  bales  of  cotton  were  lost  by  not  gathering  promptly.  That  was 
caused  by  lack  of  labor.  I  reckon  150  was  the  total  loss  at  the 
lowest  calculation. 

Q.  Was  there  any  damage  to  the  cotton  that  was  gathered?  A.  A 
great  damage  to  that:  I  reckon  you  might  put  the  worth  of  it  at  50 
bales. 

Q.  Has  the  discipline  on  the  farm  been  good?  A.  Yes,  as  good  as 
anywhere. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  physical  condition  of  the  other 
farms?  A.  I  could  not  say  I  was.  I  have  visited  them  but  very 
little. 

Q.  Do  you  object  to  testifying  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Halifax 
farms?  A.  I  would  prefer  not  to  make  any  statement  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  farms. 

Q.  You  don't  state  that  as  a  fact  that  you  know  nothing  about 
them?  A.  Yes.  I  know  something  about  it;  but  you  know  how  such 
thirgs  are. 

Q.  Who  is  in  charge  of  the  Halifax  farm?     A.  Mr.  Pope. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  is  Mr.  Pope  a  competent  supervisor?  A.  1 
don't  think  he  is. 

Q.  You  base  your  reply  upon  what?  A.  I  have  known  Mr.  Pope 
all  his  life,  and  be  has  been  an  overseer  on  the  farm  under  me.  1 
don't  think  he  is  a  proper  man  to  manage  convicts. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  man  of  good  executive  ability?  A.  I  do 
not.  I  think  he  has  bit  off  a  little  bit  more  than  he  can  chew.  I  do 
not  care  to  give  any  evidence  on  personal  grounds. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  the  management  of  the 
other  farms?     A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  other  farms.     I 
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have  not  been  down  there  but  twice  since  I  have  been  where  I  am.     1 
have  been  to  Caledonia  twice. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Caledonia  farm?  A,  I  think  it 
■was  in  tolerable  fair  condition. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  condition  it  snould  be  in  with  the  facilities  they 
had  for  working  it  there?     A.  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  The  supervisors  of  the  Caledonia  farms, 'Mazingo,  Dixon,  and 
McKaskj',  do  you  think  they  are  competent  to  manage?  A.  I  don't 
think  Mazingo  is  a  competent  man.  I  may  have  been  to  that  farm 
three  times,  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  What  was  your  judgment  of  the  management  from  what  you 
saw,  whether  it  was  competent  or  not?  A.  I  did  not  think  it  was 
well  managed;  that  I  would  have  liked  to  have  it  that  way  myself. 

■Q.  Do  you  think  that  either  McKasky  or  Dickson  are  competent 
to  manage  a  farm  of  that  size?  A.  No,  I  do  not.  These  gentlemen 
have  been  friends  to  me,  and  I  hate  to  testify  against  them. 

Q.  With  proper  and  competent  supervisors  do  you  think  there 
ought  to  be  as  much  crop  in  the  fields  at  the  two  Caledonia  farms 
as  there  is  reported  to  be  there?  A.  I  don't  really  know  how  many 
men  they  had.  If  they  had  as  many  men  as  I  had  I  should  not 
think  there  ought  to  be. 

Q.  How  many  men  on  the  Northampton  farm?  A.  From  128  to 
140  up  to  .  .  weeks  to  Christmas,  and  there  were  some  sent  to  me 
then. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  is  cultivated  with  that  force  of  hands? 
A.  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  acres,  I  think,  in  the  farm,  includ- 
ing pastures  and  wooded  land.     I  reckon  2,400  acres  cultivated. 

Q.  How  many  hands  from  the  other  State  farms  have  been  sent 
to  you  in  the  last  thirty  daj's?  A.  I  had  some  men  from  Castle 
Hayne  and  Anson  farm. 

Q.  What  was  their  condition?  A.  The  men  from  Anson  were  in 
tolerable  condition,  and  the  men  from  Castle  Hayne  worse  than  1 
ever  saw.  They  were  very  poor,  and  looked  like  they  had  been  suf- 
fering for  food,  and  were  covered  with  vermin.  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it. 

Q.  What  about  the  clothing?  A.  The  coats  and  shirts  were  very 
bad  indeed;  had  new  pants. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  say  since  they  had  changed  their  clothes? 
A.  They  said  they  put  them  on  yesterday  morning. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  since  they  had  changed  their  clothing? 
A.  I  think  the  prisoners  said  five  or  six  weeks,  but  I  wish  to  state 
that  it  might  have  been  on  account  that  they  could  not  get  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  is  the  reason?  A.  I  know  that  at  my  camp 
my  men  have  not  had  shirts  since  way  in  the  first  of  the  summer, 
and   I  have  got  some  men  there  that  I  have  to  change,  have  their 
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clothes  put  off  Saturday  washed  to  put  on  Monday  to  keep  them 
from  getting  vermin.     They  have  not  a  change  of  clothing. 

Q.  Have  you  made  requisition  for  the  proper  clothing?  A.  I  have 
made  requisition  after  requisition. 

Q.  Have  you  ample  tools  for  working  that  farm?  A.  Yes  I  have 
tolerably  good  tools. 

Q.  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  any  of  these 
tools?     A.  No,  I  have  bought  a  dozen  or  two  axes;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  past  methods  of  making  pur- 
chases for  that  farm?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  a  supervisor  down  there  buys  anything  for  the  farm, 
does  he  buy  it  of  his  "own  head?"  A.  I  make  requisition  for  tools 
and  other  implements  of  that  kind  to  Mr.  Washburn  and  Mr.  Mew- 
boorne,  but  sometimes  get  clear  out  and  could  not  get  them  to  do 
anything,  and  go  to  Thomas  Emery's  and  buy  things  the  plantation 
needed. 

Q.  What  is  the  system  used  there  about  selling  things  in  the 
neighborhood,  corn  and  such  things?  A.  If  a  gentleman  comes  to 
buy  corn  I  always  sell  the  corn  and  collect  the  money,  and  always 
pay  it  over  to  Mr.  Mewboorne. 

Q.  Under  the  present  system  if  a  supervisor  chooses  to  sell  things 
of  his  "own  head,"  chooses  to  be  dishonest,  there  is  no  way  to  check 
him  up  then?  A.  If  a  man  chooses  to  be  dishonest  he  could  sell  as 
much  as  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  gin?  A.  Worst  you  ever  saw. 
It  was  just  completely  worn  out.  I  had  it  whetted  twice  last  fall, 
twelve  months  ago.  and  had  it  whetted  once  this  fall,  it  ginned  four 
or  five  bales  of  cotton  a  day  and  ought  to  have  ginned  twelve  or 
thirteen. 

Q.  What  condition  did  it  leave  the  seed  in?  Did  you  get  the  lint 
or  not?     A.  I  reckon  12  per  cent  of  the  cotton  left  in  the  seed. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  new  gin  now?  A.  Got  a  repaired  gin,  and  that 
is  all  right.  Got  it  a  few  days  ago.  The  first  day  we  run  we  ginned 
10  bales  of  cotton. 

Q.  State  what  becomes  of  the  hams  of  the  hogs  killed  there?  A. 
I  don't  know.     I  fed  some  of  mine  to  the  overseers  and  guards. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  shipped  to  the  Central  Prison?  A.  My 
books  will  show.     I  think  about  1,500  pounds. 

Q.  How  many  carriages  are  kept  on  Northampton  farm?  A.  There 
is  a  double  buggy  there. 

Q.  What  is  that  used  for?  A.  It  is  kept  there  for  the  Directors, 
and  I  use  it  sometimes  myself.  It  is  mostly  for  the  Directors  and 
Superintendent. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  do  you  retain  around  the  house  as  ser- 
vants?    A.  Two. 


Q.  Whom  did  you  succeed?     A.  Captain  Rhem. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  kept  around  during  Mr.  Rhem'^ 
administration?  A.  When  I  went  there  there  were  six.  I  found  six 
at  the  house,  just  convicts. 

Q.  Is  your  farm  well  organized  at  present,  under  good  discipline? 
A.  As  good  as  any  penitentiary  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  in  that  condition  when  you  went  there?  A.  It 
was  nothing  like  it  is  now.  Convicts  were  under  nothing  like  as 
good  discipline  as  now.  In  other  words,  I  think  Captain  Rhem  is 
an  honorable,  old-fashioned,  Southern  gentleman,  and  I  don't  think 
he  can  manage  the  class  of  convicts  that  I  have  there  now  as  well 
as  some  people,  though  I  reckon  he  had  very  good  discipline. 

Q.  Did  you  weigh  the  cotton  when  it  left  there?  A.  I  weigh  all 
my  cotton  when  it  is  taken  from  the  press,  and  the  weights  are  put 
on  the  cotton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  weights  when  it  is  sold?  A. 
No,  I  don't  know,  only  when  they  come  there  and  weigh  the  cotton. 
Mr.  Smith,  in  1897,  brought  a  cotton  weigher  from  Raleigh  to  weigh 
the  cotton  down  there,  and  the  cotton  lost  from  15  to  40  pounds  to 
the  bale.     I  never  saw  anything  like  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  scales  you  have  been  weighing  that 
cotton  on?  A.  I  ginned  some  cotton  for  the  neighbors  around  there. 
When  they,  Mr.  Smith  and  the  weigher,  came  and  commenced  weigh- 
ing the  cotton  it  commenced  losing  so  much  that  the  first  time  I  lost 
my  temper,  and  had  right  smart  words  with  the  weigher  Mr.  Smith 
brought.  He  said  the  scales  were  not  correct,  and  I  told  him  that  it 
was  mighty  strange  that  the  people  that  I  ginned  cotton  for  and 
weighed  the  cotton  for  when  it  left  the  gin,  when  they  carried  it  to 
Halifax  and  three  or  four  other  different  places  it  always  held  out, 
and  they  sold  the  cotton  by  those  weights.  I  weighed  and  hauled 
cotton  to  the  gin  to  Garysburgh  and  weighed  there,  and  the  Garys- 
burgh  and  my  weights  tallied  exactly,  right  together.  The  first 
time  Mr.  Mewborne  came  down  and  had  cotton  weighed.  140  bales,  I 
grumbled  mightily  about  losing  so  much,  and  the  next  time  Mr. 
Mewborne  came  himseif  with  the  weigher,  and  when  they  com- 
menced weighing  the  cotton  commenced  losing  the  same  way,  and  I 
told  them  I  would  never  stand  anything  like  that;  it  was  right  out 
and  out  stealing,  and  I  could  not  stand  anything  like  that,  for  I  was 
there  and  responsible  for  the  farm.  The  next  cotton  that  was 
shipped  Mr.  Mewborne  came  down  and  told  me,  says:  "You  can  just 
ship  this  cotton  off,  and  they  can  weigh  it  in  Norfolk.  You  seem  to 
think  there  is  something  wrong  about  the  cotton  weigher's  weights, 
and  you  seem  to  be  so  much  troubled  about  it,  I  concluded  I  would 
not  hire  anybody  to  come  down  here."     I  said  you  just  as  well  steal 
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it  in  Norfolk  as  here.  I  don't  know  about  the  weights  in  Norfolli. 
I  don't  remember  the  name  of  the  cotton  weigher  that  went  there. 

Q.  Do  you  testify  that  every  bale  of  cotton  that  was  weighed  by 
this  man  you  speak  of  lost  in  weight  from  15  to  40  pounds?  A.  Yes, 
they  robbed  the  State  in  that,  no  doubt,  right  along.  I  give  it  as 
my  opinion  that  the  State  was  robbed. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  cotton  shipped?     A.  To  Barbae  &  Co. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  escape  of  five  prisoners  from 
one  of  those  farms  in  the  last  few  days?  A.  Dixon  told  me  the 
ocner  day  that  McKasky  had  lost  five  men.  I  lost  a  man  here  about 
three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  How  did  you  lose  him?  A.  He  was  a  consumptive  trusty; 
had  been  a  trusty  for  a  long  time,  and  we  .iust  let  him  go  anywhere. 
He  was  not  able  to  do  anything  but  bring  vegetables  from  garden 
and  such  things,  ann  he  just  run  off. 

Q.  In  your  judgment,  do  you  think  it  would  be  best  for  the  State, 
with  ample  hands,  to  continue  to  work  the  Halifax  larm,  or  to  sur- 
render it?  A.  It  is  subject  to  overflow.  I  don't  think  it  is  a  safe 
farm  for  the  State  to  work. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  the  Caledonia  farm?  A.  I  think  it 
is  the  finest  farm  in  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  policy  upon  the  part  of  the 
State  to  allow  its  option  to  expire,  or  to  buy  it?  A.  I  think  they 
should  buy  it. 

Q.  If  they  fail  to  buy  it  would  they  lose  anything  by  improve- 
ments? A.  I  certainly  think  so.  I  don't  know  how  much,  but  a 
great  deal. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  trade  for  the  State  to  buy  the 
Caledonia  farm  at  the  price  of  $82,000  for  the  two  farms?  A.  I  cer- 
tainly do. 

Q.  You  were  working  under  .John  R.  Smith  part  of  the  time?  A.  I 
was. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  him  as  a  competent  man  to  manage  any 
affair  like  the  State  Penitentiary?     A.  I  certainly  uo  not. 

Q.  Were  you  there  under  Mr.  Leazer's  administration?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  management  under  Mr. 
Leazer's  administration?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  farm  is  in  as  good  condition  as  when  you 
first  went  there?     A.  In  better  condition  than  it  ever  was. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  improvements  placed  on  that 
farm  during  John  R.  Smith's  administration?  A.  Yes.  There  was 
right  smart  improvements  made  on  it.  I  cleared  up  right  much  land 
and  cut  rignt  manj'  ditches. 

Q.  Do  you  know  enough  about  the  other  farms  to  state  whether 
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they  are  improved  likewise?  A.  I  thinlt  they  have  depreciated  very 
inuch,  from  what  I  could  see  of  them. 

Q.  Are  you  famiuar  with  the  management  of  Mr.  Mewborne  as 
Superintendent?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  him  competent  to  manage  the  Penitentiary? 
A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  acts  of  theft  com- 
mitted against  that  institution  by  any  of  the  employes?  A.  No,  1 
don't  know  that  I  could  say  that  I  do;  nothing  more  than  the  cotton 
business. 

Witness  proves  one  day's  attendance;   220  miles. 

J.  H.  McIVER.  being  sworn,  says; 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  Tillery  and  McKasky  and  Dixon 
farms?     A.  I  have  seen  them  in  better  condition  than  they  are  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?  A.  I  went  to  Caledonia  farm 
first  in  December,  1S91. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  there?  A,  I  made  a  crop  there  year 
before  last  and  left  in  September,  1897. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  farm  when  you  left?  A.  It  was 
in  fine  shape;  better  than  it  had  ever  been. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  three  farms?  A.  Just  applies  to  num- 
ber one  and  two  at  Caledonia,  because  the  Tillery  larm  was  not  then 
open. 

Q.  What  amount  of  crops  did  you  make  the  first  year  you  were 
there?  A.  We  made  fine  crops  on  the  land  that  was  open.  Not 
very  much  open  the  first  year. 

Q,  How  much  land  was  cleared,  approximately,  during  the  time 
you  were  there?  A.  I  think  about  5,000  acres  cleared  and  ditched 
and  reduced  to  cultivation.     I  cleared  that  much  myself. 

Q.  How  much  land  cleared  since  you  were  there?  A.  Not  a  foot 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  farm  when  you  returned  the 
first  of  .January?     A.  It  was  right  much  run  down. 

Q.  Who  has  been  in  charge  of  those  farms?  A.  McKasky  and 
Dixon. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  their  qualifications  to  manage  a  farm 
of  that  kind?  A.  I  can  not  say;  their  judgment  is  not  like  mine 
about  farming. 

Q.  Do  you  think  their  judgment  is  good  or  bad?  A.  Mr.  Dixon's 
judgment.  I  think,  is  fairly  good,  but  I  don't  think  Mr.  McKasky  is 
much  of  a  farmer. 

Q.  What  was  the  discipline  of  the  institution  while  you  were 
there?     A.  It  was  never  better,  I  don't  reckon.     We  had  no  trouble. 
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Q.  What  was  the  discipline  when  you  went  there  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary? A.  Mr.  Dixon's  camp  seemed  to  have  pretty  good  discipline. 
Out  at  McKasky's  they  don't  seem  to  have  any  much  at  all. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  escape  of  convicts  the  last  two  weeks?  A. 
Five  got  away  since  I  have  been  down  there,  I  think  the  first  Mon- 
day in  .January.  I  went  down  there  and  got  to  the  farm  on  Monday 
night,  avA  on  Tuesday  night  there  was  one  run  off.  I  stayed  there 
two  nights  taking  inventory,  and  next  night  two  went  off,  and  since 
that  time  two  more  have  gone.  Mr.  McKasky  has  been  away  a  good 
deal.  He  has  been  going  down  in  Martin  County  and  coming  here 
to  Raleigh.  While  he  was  away  the  man  he  left  in  charge  sent  them 
Git  after  some  lightwood  with  a  one-horse  wagon,  and  they  tied  the 
mule  by  the  road  and  went  on  off.  They  have  not  been  recaptured 
that  I  know  of.  The  man  that  was  in  charge  sent  two  men  after 
them,  but  never  heard  of  them  that  I  know  of. 

Captain  Day,  asked  if  that  has  been  reported  to  the  Penitentiary, 
testifies:  "Never.  It  may  have  gotten  into  the  hands  of  some  of 
those  clerks,  but  has  never  come  to  me." 

Q.  Have  you  observed  the  methods  of  the  general  control  of' the 
affairs  of  the  farm  since  you  have  oeen  there  the  last  time?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  their  method  good  or  bad?     A.  I  think  they  are  poor. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  Mr.  McKasky  as  being  a  competent  man  to 
be  placed  in  control  of  an  affair  of  that  kind?  A.  I  never  did  look 
upon  him  as  being  so. 

Q.  Did  you  look  upon  Dixon  as  being  a  competent  man?  A.  1 
think  he  is  a  great  deal  better.  You  know  I  have  not  been  there, 
seeing  much  of  Mr.  Dixon,  and  he  has  been  gone  a  good  deal  of  the 
time. 

Q.  Who  is  in  charge  in  case  those  men  leave  there?  A.  Mr.  Bowen, 
a  man  Mr.  McKasky  had  at  the  lot;  he  put  him  in  charge. 

Q.  How  many  carriages  are  there  kept  on  those  two  farms  for  the 
use  of  the  overseers?  A.  They  have  a  carriage  and  buggy  at  Mr. 
McKasky's.  and  also  one  at  Mr.  Dixon's.  The  one  at  No.  2,  Dixon's 
camp.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  considered  a  carriage,  a  kind 
of  carryall.     It  is  a  two-horse  concern. 

Q.  What  are  those  vehicles  used  for?  A.  I  am  not  able  to  tell 
you.  I  have  seen  Mrs.  McKasky  riding  in  it  some,  and  saw  Mr. 
McKasky  out  at  the  depot  in  his  to-day. 

Q.  How  many  horses  are  kept  for  the  use  of  the  overseers  and 
their  families?  A.  I  don't  think  they  keep  aTy  special  horses.  A 
lot  of  them  are  doing  nothing  this  time  of  the  year.  I  was  not  there 
in  the  busy  season. 

Q.  You  don't  know  if  any  inconvenience  was  caused  to  the  farm 
by  the  use  of  them?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  mauy  servants  are  kept  around  the  house  for  the  use  of 
those  overseers?     A.  Vhey  have  two  now. 

Q.  How  many  did  they  have  when  you  went  there?  A.  1  think 
they  had  three,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  families  of  these  supervisors  live  on  the  farm?  A.  They  live 
right  there  in  the  house. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  as  to  how  their  sup- 
plies are  obtained;  whether  bought  or  used  from  tne  farm?  A.  1 
think  they  use  from  the  farm. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  whether  any  charges  are  made  against  the 
supervisors  for  board?  A.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  none  is  made. 
I  think  the  families  are  boarded  gratis. 

Q.  How  large  lamilies  do  they  have?  A.  lUcKasky  has  a  wife  and 
five  children,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  salary  do  the  supervisors  get?     A.  $71. dO  per  month. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Dixon's  family  live  on  the  farm?  A.  He  moved  his 
family  away  last  week;  they  were  there  up  to  that  time.  I  think  he 
has  four  or  five  children. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  weights  of  any  cotton  since  you  have 
been  there?     A.  No. 

Q.  Anything  sold  from  the  farm?     A.  Nothing  tnat  I  know  of. 

Q.  Any  purchases  made  since  you  have  been  there?  A.  I  believe 
they  have  been  buying  some  floui'.  I  think  Mr.  Dick  Tillery  bought 
that  for  Mr.  Dixon. 

Q.  What  method  has  been  used  for  purchasing  the  supplies  for 
the  Penitentiary?  A.  Requisitions  are  sent  to  the  main  prison,  to 
headquarters.     I  know  how  it  used  to  be;  don't  know  since  I  left. 

Q.  Did  you  help  to  take  the  inventory?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  was  on  hand?  A,  Yes.  We 
estimated  the  crop  in  the  field. 

Q.  Was  there  any  considerable  amount  of  cotton  or  corn  in  the 
field?  A.  Yes.  MoKasky's  crop  was  mighty  near  all  in  the  field. 
He  has  been  hauling  it  since  then,  and  I  suppose  they  have  got 
.1,000  or  1,500  barrels  in  the  field  now.  I  guess  250  or  300  bales  of 
cotton  in  the  field. 

Q.  Was  there  any  loss  to  that  cotton?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  make  an  estimate  of  now  much?  A.  A  lot  has  not 
been  picked  at  all.  I  think  at  least  one-third  of  thai  cotton  will  be 
lost. 

Q.  About  how  many  bales  of  cotton  do  you  think  totally  lost  or 
destroyed?     A.  I  expect  on  that  farm  250  or  300  bales  destroyed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  good  reason  tor  that  cotton  not  being  gathered 
as  far  as  you  are  able  to  learn?     A.  They  said  they  have  not  had 
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there,  whether  they  had  the  labor  or  not. 

Q.  Are  you  selling  any  of  the  products  of  the  farm.'  A.  They  are 
not  selling  any  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  stock  on  that  farm?  A.  It  is  run 
down  mightily. 

Q.  Does  it  show  good  or  poor  care?     A.  Shows  pretty  poor  care. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  buy  additional  stock?  A.  We  will 
have  to  have  some  new  mules.     I  would  say  15  or  20  at  each  camp. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  State  buy  that  farm?  A.  If 
thej'  are  going  to  continue  to  farm.  I  would. 

Q.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  investment  l:or  the  State  to  buy? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  can  those  convicts  be  taken  there  and  be  made 
self-sustaining,  or  ao  you  think  they  could  be  made  a  source  of 
revenue  for  the  State  under  proper  management?  A.  I  think  so,  on 
that  farm. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Anson  farm?  A.  Never  have.  I 
was  down  at  Castle  Hayne  taking  inventory.  The  condition  of  the 
convicts  down  there  was  bad.  the  worst  I  nave  ever  seen.  Kennon 
was  in  charge. 

Q.  v\^as  he  a  competent  man  to  have  the  management  of  that 
affair?     A.  I  could  not  tell.     Castle  Hayne  is  a  poor  farm. 

Q.  Wou--  you  recommend  the  State  continuing  Us  lease  there?  A. 
1  would  not. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  purchase  of'  the  property?  A.  I 
would  not. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  the  total  abandonment  of  it  all.  even 
though  they  had  to  pay  the  lease.     A.  I  would. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  the  New  Hanover  rice  farm.'  A.  I  did  not 
go  to  that. 

Q.  Do  yovi  know  of  any  acts  of  theft  on  the  part  ot  any  employes? 
A.  I  have  not  heard  of  any.  only  in  the  way  I  was  telling  you. 
Bob  Day  Is  the  man  that  told  me  that  Mr.  Hughes  had  been  misap- 
propriating some  of  the  State  property. 

Q.  You  took  the  inventory?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  the  improvements  since  you  were  there?  A.  It 
"had  gone  back  like. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  R.  Smith?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  him  to  be  a  competent  man  to  manage  an 
affair  of  that  kind?     A.  No,  i  certainly  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Mewborne?     A.    yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  him  a  competent  man?  A.  No,  he  is  worse 
than  John  R.  Smith,  if  anything,  I  think. 
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Q.  From  your  general  observation  of  all  the  farms  you  have  vis- 
ited, are  you  led  to  believe  that  they  have  been  managed  with  any 
degree  of  skill  and  competency?  A.  I  don't  think  that  any  of  them 
have  except  the  Northampton  farm.  That  has  been  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Summerell,  and  that  has  been  handled  very  well.  The 
convicts  seem  to  be  in  better  shape  there  than  anywhere  I  have  seen 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  has  been  any  idle  hands  on  any  of 
the  other  farms  in  Halifax  County  during  the  time  this  crop  was- 
going  to  waste?  A.  I  don't  know  that  they  have  been  idle.  I  hardly 
thiiilc  so,  unless  it  has  been  on  the  Tillery  farm. 

Q.  Would  you  recommend  that  those  farms  be  consolidated  as  near 
as  possible  or  that  they  be  scattered  as  they  are  now?  A.  I  have- 
been  in  favor  of  scattering  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Penitentiary  has  more  land  than  they  ca.^ 
properly  cultivate  with  the  number  of  hands  they  have,  with  prop<-;- 
management?  A.  They  have  taken  on  a  heap  more  since  I  used  to- 
be  with  it, 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  tried  to  farm  more  land  than  they 
should  in  the  last  two  years?  A.  That  is  right;  they  certainly  have. 
They  have  not  had  a  sufficient  number  to  cultivate  the  land  like  it 
ought  to  have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  sale  of  any  machinery  to  the  Anson 
County  farm?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  sale  of  it.  There 
was  a  sawmill  on  the  farm  where  I  was,  and  it  is  gone.  I  have 
been  told  that  it  has  been  shipped  to  the  Anson  farm. 

Q.  What  are  the  convicts  working  at  now?  A.  They  are  done 
picking  cotton,  and  are  not  doing  anything  but  ditching  and  cleaning 
up:  something  like  that  now. 

Q.  Why  not  put  them  to  picking  the  cotton  and  taking  care  of  the 
crop  going  to  waste?  A.  I  think  that  would  be  the  thing.  I  know 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done.  That  is  an  evidence  of  the- 
poor  m-a-^agemert  in  not  being  done. 

Witness  proves  attendance  for  one  day.     Mileage  .'54.85. 

T.  E.  MnKASKY.  being  sworn,  says: 

Q,  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  Penitentiary?  A.  Super- 
visor of  the  Caledonia  farm  No,  1, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?  A.  This  coming  September 
will  make  one  year  at  number  one,  I  went  to  number  two  on  the 
same  farm  on  the  1st  of  May,  1897. 

Q.  What  condition  is  that  farm  in?  A.  The  farm  is  a  very  fine 
farm  in  my  opinion.  It  is  one  of  the  best  farms  in  North  Carolina. 
The  condition  of  the  crop  is  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
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because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor.  I  have  picked  out  on  the  farm 
that  I  am  at  about  600  bales  of  cotton  and  gathered  something  like 
three  or  five  thousand  barrels  of  corn.  I  have  still  remaining  in  the 
field  something  near  200  bales  of  cotton  and  we  suppose  about  1,000 
barrels  of  corn,  though  I  am  gathering  every  day.  This  is  owing  to 
not  having  sufficient  help.  My  force  was  increased  day  before  yes- 
terday. 

Q.  How  many  men  there  from  the  time  the  harvest  began?  A.  I 
don't  think  the  average  exceeded  150. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  cultivated?  A.  Two  thousand  seven 
hundred,  including  wheat  and  oats. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  escapes  on  your  farm?  A.  Yes,  five  right 
recently.  When  there  is  a  change  of  administration  the  men  always 
expect  worse  treatment,  and  take  advantage.  In  this  instance  it 
was  trusties  working  at  the  ginhouse.  Within  the  same  year  I  had 
only  had  five  to  escape  before  that,  making  ten  total.  Within  three 
weeks  five  escaped. 

Q.  How  did  they  escape?  A.  They  just  run  oft  in  the  night. 
They  were  trusties;   been  trusted  for  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  those  men  had  not  been  sent  out  after  lightwood 
or  something  of  that  kind  and  escaped?  A.  Yes,  the  last  two  that 
escaped  went  after  lightwood. 

Q.  Why  should  those  convicts  have  been  allowed  to  escape  at 
night?  A.  They  were  trusties.  We  use  trusties  at  the  ginhouse;  run 
the  gin  a  good  portion  of  the  night  l,o  keep  the  cotton  ginned  up.  I 
never  had  any  trouble  until  about  two  weeks  ago.  Since  that  time 
I  have  been  bound  to  knock  them  off  at  sunset,  and  not  take  them 
down  until  a  little  before  sunrise.  It  is  impossible  to  guard  them 
in  the  night,  and  it  has  never  been  needed. 

Q.  What  about  the  discipline  of  the  convicts?  A.  I  think  it  is 
pretty  good. 

Q.  Have  j'ou  had  some  new  men  sent  to  you  from  the  Anson 
County  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  those  convicts  when  they  came?  A. 
Only  ordinary.     They  need  more  clothes. 

Q.  Who  does  the  buying  at  your  farm?  A.  Mr.  Wishburn,  Clerk 
of  the  Penitentiary,  has  been  doing  the  buying. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  purchases?  A.  i'es.  I  purchased  some,  in 
case,  by  order  of  the  Superintendent.  I  get  receipts  and  send  them 
up.  When  we  sell  the  cotton  or  buy  anything  of  any  note,  we  always 
make  an  order  on  the  Clerk  of  the  Penitentiary;  that  is,  we  forward 
the  requisition  and  they  order  by  telegraph.  The  bill  is  sent  to 
me  as  supervisor  to  OK,  and  at  the  last  of  the  month,  every  month, 
I  send  all  the  bills  for  that  month  up  OK'd,  and  they  are  placed  on 
file  and  charged  on  the  Penitentiary  booKS. 
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Q.  What  salary  do  you  get?     A.  I  get  $71.50  per  month. 

Q.  Are  your  family  living  here?  A.  Yes.  I  get  tne  board  of  mj'- 
self  and  family  in  addition;  that  is  the  understanding  I  had  with 
the  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Directors.  It  had  been  the  cus- 
tom before  we  went  to  charge  the  supervisor's  family  about  $S  per 
month  board,  for  the  entire  family.  This  question  came  up  about 
a  week  ago  when  I  was  up  here,  and  we  went  over  the  old  Peniten- 
tiary books,  and  I  saw  that  Mclver  had  paid  $8:  he  only  paid  ?16 
for  one  year,  and  we  found  that  Captain  Rhem.  on  Northampton 
farm,  had  paid  $40  for  one  year  for  his  family.  The  Board  of 
Directors  decided  and  passed  resolutions  that  all  supervisors  pay  $S 
for  their  families. 

Q.  You  have  not  paid  any  board  since  you  have  been  there?  A.  I 
have  not. 

Q.  How  many  in  your  family?     A.  I  have  six. 

Q.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  simply  get  your  supplies  from  the 
regular  source  of  supplies  from  which  the  convicts  and  overseers  get 
theirs?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  in  addition  to  your  salary  of  $71.50?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  overseers  on  that  farm?  A.  I  have  seven  now,  with 
the  increased  force,  and  have  fourteen  guards.  The  number  varies, 
sometimes  as  high  as  16,  depending  upon  the  character  of  the  work. 

Q.  How  many  driving  horses,  horses  not  used  in  the  regular  work, 
are  kept  .jere?  A.  I  have  18  horses,  and  all  of  them  except  2  are 
used  for  riding  for  the  guards  and  overseers.  Two  we  keep  at  the 
wagon  regularly  to  haul  hay  and  fodder  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  How  many  bales  of  cotton  lost  this  year?  A.  I  ain  satisfied 
all  of  50  on  my  farm,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Caledonia  No.  2?  A.  I  was 
supervisor  there  from  the  1st  of  May  until  September,  1897. 

Q.  Was  there  any  loss  there?  A.  Yes,  very  largely.  I  think  in 
1897  all  of  50  or  100  bales  lost.  Last  year's  crops  have  not  been 
boused  yet;  I  think  they  have  possibly  lost  50  bales. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  aon't  believe  300  bales  have  been  destroyed  on 
those  two  farms  during  the  last  two  years?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that,  don't  you  think  that  the  cotton  that  was 
gathered  was  largely  damaged?     A.  I  know  it. 

Q.  What  system  was  used  for  selling  cotton  from  there;  was  it 
weighed  before  it  left  there?  A.  Yes,  but  they  never  took  our 
weights.  They  generally  sent  a  man  down  there  witn  scales,  Barbee 
&  Co.,  or  the  man  from  Goldsboro.  I  nad  to  protest  against  their 
weighing  it  a  good  many  times  because  it  did  not  hold  out  with 
my  scales.  My  scales  were  not  the  best  in  the  world,  but  the  last 
two  shipments  we  got  together  and  agreed  very  well  on  it.     That  is. 
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I  weighed  on  my  scales  and  went  and  weighed  on  the  other  scales, 
and  struck  a  difference  and  agreed  on  it.  and  did  not  have  any- 
trouble,  but  the  scales  in  1897  were  very  unsatisfactory,  both  to 
myself  and  to  the  Superintendent. 

Q.  Who  was  Superintendent  in  1S97?  A.  Mr.  Smitn,  and  Mr.  Mew- 
boorne  came  in  1898.  Mr.  Mewboorne  sold  a  part  of  the  crop  in  1897, 
and  that  is  what  I  referred  to.  A  gentleman  went  down  there  named 
Dowd.  I  don't  know  who  he  represented,  but  I  suppose  represented 
Barbee  &  Co..  and  there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  weights;  some 
bales  fell  off  as  much  as  25  pounds,  and  others  perhaps  not  more 
than  8  or  10. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  R.  Smith?     A.   fes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  competent  man  to  manage  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  his  management  of  the  farm  was  such  as  to 
arouse  suspicion  against  the  management  of  it,  or  do  you  think 
everything  was  run  perfectly  straight?  A.  I  could  not  say,  as  far 
as  his  management  on  the  farm.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
Central  Prison.  He  would  come  to  the  farm,  and  always  seemed  in 
a  hurryscurry,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  a  man  of  much  business  abil- 
ity, and  he  would  give  orders  and  perhaps  change  them  before  he 
left. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ship  any  hams  from  the  hogs  killea  at  your  place? 
A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Never  shipped  any  off  the  farm  at  all?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ship  any  fresh  meat  of  any  kind  at  Mr.  Smith's 
orders?  A.  No.  except  a  few  back-bones,  and  I  thinK  a  few  pounds 
of  sausage,  when  T  first  went  to  number  one,  after  I  killed  hogs  that 
fall.  It  was  shipped  to  Mr.  Smith  at  Goldsboro;  it  was  not  over  15 
or  20  pounds,  just  a  fresh  mess.  That  was  the  only  meat  of  any 
kind  that  I  ever  shipped  off  the  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Mewboorne?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  him  as  being  a  competent  man  to  manage 
the  State's  Prison?  A.  To  some  extent.  I  think  he  is  a  very  good 
man,  but  I  do  not  think  he  possessed  the  executive  ability  to  manage 
that  some  others  might  have. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Penitentiary  in  1897?  A. 
Yes,  I  never  went  over  the  farm  until  that  time,  and  1  don't  know 
anything  about  the  past  management. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  physical  condiuon  of  the  farms  has  im- 
proved? A.  Since  I  went  there  we  have  broken  the  land,  and  have 
opened  the  ditches.     We  have  not  cleared  any  new  land. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  new  land  cleared  on  any  of  the  farms  in  the 
last  two  years?     A.  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  theft  that  has  been  committed  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  Penitentiary  employes?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  character  of  the  overseers;  are  they 
thoroughly  competent  men  or  incompetent?  A.  They  are  thoroughly 
competent  so  far  as  I  know;  that  is,  my  men. 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  the  others,  as  far  as  you  know?  A.  Yes,  I 
don't  know  but  very  little. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  stock?     A,  It  is  fine. 

Q.  What  about  the  ages  of  the  stock?  A.  We  have  got  about  25  or 
30  that  are  from  4  to  S  years  old,  and  very  fine  indeed.  Those  are 
mules.  We  have  worked  four  this  year  that  are  only  3  or  4  years 
old,  very  fine.  But  the  majority  of  the  stock  is  old.  They  were  old 
railroad  teams  carried  there  first  under  Major  Mclver.  That  was  the 
first  farm  that  was  located,  and  the  team  was  carried  from  the  rail- 
road.    I  run  60  plows,  sometimes  65,  including  all  this  old  team. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  satisfied  that  with  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to 
work  it  you  could  make  that  farm  self-sustaining?  A.  I  have  done 
it,  as  I  can  prove,  and  it  was  done  before  me.  Caledonia  number 
one  and  two  has  never  lost  a  cent  to  the  State,  even  the  year  of  the 
freshet  they  made  a  clear  balance.  We  have  sold  $58,000  worth 
there  this  year  with  a  good  lot  on  hand.  I  can  show  you  that  from 
the  figures  on  the  book. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  big  defict  in  the  Penitentiary; 
that  they  are  in  debt?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  A.  I  would  account  for  it  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  Central  Prison  is  not  self-sustaining,  and 
never  will  be,  and  the  Anson  County  farm  and  the  Halifax  farm 
and  other  farms  have  been  a  great  cause  in  the  deficit. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  Anson  County  farm?     A.  No. 

Q.  Has  any  machinery  been  bought  for  your  fai'm?  A.  No,  on  the 
contrary,  some  I  had  there  has  been  shipped  to  others.  I  shipped 
a  mower  to  Anson  farm  and  two  cutaway  harrows  and  engine  to 
Castle  Hayne  farm. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  at  Castle  Hayne  farm?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  about  the  stock  on  your  farm?  A.  I  think  there  are  at 
least  ten  or  twelve  of  those  old  mules  that  ought  to  be  sold  off.  I 
suppose  they  would  bring  $20  a  piece.  They  ought  to  be  young 
stock.  We  need  some  good  stock  and  not  only  horses  and  mules  but 
cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep,  and  we  need  more  improved  machinery. 

Q.  Don't  you  raise  any  stock  on  the  farm;  hogs  and  cattle?  A. 
Yes;  I  killed  about  100,  and  have  got  about  150  on  hand  for  another 
year.  I  killed  30  the  other  day  that  would  average  230  each.  Have 
got  some  fine  hogs  there  now  to  kill. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  ought  lo  buy  that  farm?  A.  Yes,  by  all 
means. 
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Q.  I£  they  do  not,  would  they  lose  on  improvements;  is  the  prop- 
erty worth  more  than  it  was  when  the  State  took  charge  of  It?  A. 
Decidedly  so.  I  think  the  State  has  put  $10,000  or  $12,000  improve- 
ments on  that  farm.  The  deed  calls  for  7,500  acres.  I  suppose  they 
have  cleared  up  over  half  of  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  land  is  worth  per  acre?  A.  It  is  worth 
$20  per  acre,  and  the  State  has  an  option  on  it  for  $9. 

Q.  What  supplies  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  at  the 
farms?  A.  We  can  not  raise  all  the  meat  we  need,  and  have  to  buy 
pork  and  flour.  The  farm  will  be  in  better  condition  for  flour  this 
year  than  ever  before,  because  I  have  deposited  with  the  Weldon 
Mill  2,009  bushels  of  wheat,  and  have  a  receipt  from  the  mill;  they 
will  grind  it  into  flour,  and  that  will  furnish  the  farm  with  flour, 
and  I  think  most  of  the  farms  have  provided  themselves  in  that  way, 
and  we  have  to  have  clothing  and  things  of  that  kind  or  farming 
utensils.  We  had  30  acres  in  peas  and  raise  cabbage;  have  got  a 
very  flne  lot  of  them  down  there  now,  and  coUards  and  turnips. 

Q.  What  will  it  take  approximately  to  buy  food  to  supply  that 
farm  until  another  crop  is  harvested?  A.  I  should  say  from  $10,- 
OOO  to  $15,000  to  furnish  all  the  food. 

Q.  About  what  is  the  average  food  those  convicts  get?  A.  Three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  meat  a  piece  daily  with  all  the  bread  they 
want,  with  the  condiments,  vegetables,  and  other  things  that  we 
may  be  able  to  get;  sometimes  peas,  cabbage,  Irish  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables.     I  grind  hominy  and  give  them  grits. 

Q.  What  about  the  health  on  the  farms?  A.  The  health  condi- 
tions have  improved.  A  very  deep  well  was  sunk  there.  They  ex- 
pected to  get  artesian  but  failed  and  so  got  a  very  deep  well.  I  can 
speak  for  myself  and  family,  and  our  health  has  been  considerably 
better  since  that  well  was  put  there. 

Attended  two  days.     Expenses  $4.85. 

W.  R.  DIXON,  sworn,  says: 

Q.  Are  you  employed  by  the  State  Penitentiary?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold?  A.  I  am  supervisor  at  Caledonia 
farm,  No.  2. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?     A.  Since  September  1,  1897. 

Q.  In  what  condition  is  Caledonia,  No.  2?  A.  It  Is  in  pretty  good 
condition. 

Q.  In  what  condition  are  the  crops?  A.  There  are  about  100  bales 
of  cotton  in  the  patch,  and  I  reckon  about  400  barrels  of  corn  in  the 
field. 

Q.  Why  was  it  not  gathered?  A.  We  did  not  have  enough  hands 
to  gather  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  idle  hands  on  the  other  farms?  A.  No;  all 
the  farms  short  of  hands. 
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Q.  How  much  cotton  do  you  think  has  been  lost  on  that  farm  by 
failure  to  gather  it?  A.  I  think  100  bales  would  be  a  conservative 
estimate. 

Q.  How  much  loss  on  number  one?  A.  I  think  about  the  same 
loss;  probably  a  little  more;  they  had  a  little  more  cotton  planted. 

Q.  Have  any  other  farms  been  in  that  condition?  A.  All  the 
farms  on  Roanoke  River  have  been  in  that  condition  that  I  have 
seen. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  seen?  A.  I  have  seen  Caledonia,  Tillery, 
Northampton  and  Halifax. 

Q.  What  condition  were  the  convicts  in?  A.  The  convicts  gener- 
ally are  in  pretty  fair  condition,  with  the  exception  of  clothing. 
They  have  not  sufficient  clothing.  They  have  sufficient  to  keep  them 
warm  but  not  sufficient  to  change  as  often  as  they  ought  to. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Penitentiary  is  in  debt  about  $100,000?  A.  I 
have  understood  that  is  so. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that?  A.  I  just  can  not  account  for  it 
except  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  Tillery  farm  has  been  a  draw- 
back to  the  Penitentiary,  somewhere  about  $20,000,  I  think,  this 
year;  if  we  had  a  hundred  hands  on  Caledonia  farm  to  work  there 
we  would  have  made  at  least  500  bales  of  cotton  for  the  State  more 
than  they  are  going  to  get  tor  the  Tillery  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  Tillery  farm  is  rented?  »A.  I  have 
never  seen  the  contract  but  have  heard  it  often  said  by  the  Directors 
and  others  that  the  State  furnishes  the  convicts,  feeds,  clothes  and 
guards  them,  and  Mr.  Tillery  furnishes  the  land  and  teams  and  feeds 
the  teams,  and  they  go  halves. 

Q.  State  if,  in  your  opinion,  it  would  be  better  for  the  State  to 
own  the  land  and  farm  itself,  and  not  pay  the  rent?  A.  I  think  It 
would  be  decidedly  better  for  the  State  to  work  the  land.  It  has 
lost  instead,  by  taking  the  convicts  and  putting  them  somewhere 
else  when  they  were  needed  there. 

Q.  Who  made  that  lease?  A.  I  think  the  Superintendent,  and 
probably  some  members  of  the  Poard  made  the  lease.  The  lease 
was  made.  I  think,  in   December,  1897,  or  January,  1898. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  a  bad  bargain  for  the  State?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  sufficient  amount  has  been  made  on  those 
farms  to  make  them  self-sustaining?  A.  On  the  Caledonia,  but  not 
on  the  TilleKV. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  possible  to  make  those  farms  self-sustaining? 
A.  I  do.  I  think  they  ought  to  pay  a  surplus  over  and  above  the 
farm  expenses. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  on  your  place  now?  A.  One  hundred  and 
seventy-six.     We  only  had  an  average  of  140  to  cultivate  that  crop 
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■with,  and  only  had  130  to  135  to  harvest  it  until  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber; then  they  commenced  increasing,  and  by  Christmas  we  had  180 
hands. 

Q.  How  many  hams  are  generally  shipped  off  that  farm?  A.  1 
never  shipped  any. 

Q.  How  many  escapes  of  convicts  from  that  farm?  A.  I  have  had 
seven  to  escape.  Last  August  was  the  last  I  had  to  escape.  I  have 
recaptured  four  of  them;   three  are  out  now. 

Q.  Are  the  guards  at  your  farm  and  the  other  farms  white  or 
negroes?  A.  They  are  all  white  now,  but  they  were  all  colored  with 
the  exception  of  the  corporal  until  about  the  1st  of  January.  First 
of  this  January,  white  men  were  put  on  by  Captain  Day. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  those  colored  guards  as  being  competent?  A. 
Those  colored  guards  were  very  easily  disciplined,  and  they  obeyed 
orders  almost  perfectly,  but  I  always  had  my  doubts  about  whether 
to  depend  on  them  in  case  of  a  break.  I  never  had  but  one  break. 
There  were  two  run  one  morning  from  under  the  gun,  and  they 
fired  a  time  or  tv\o,  but  did  not  hit  them,  and  they  made  their  escape 
until  I  run  one  down  at  Selma,  and  got  another  with  the  dogs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  R.  Smith?     A.   ^es,  I  worked  under  him. 

Q.  Is  he  a  competent  man  to  run  an  institution  of  that  kind?  A. 
I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fraud  being  committed  there?  A.  I  do 
not,  of  my  own  knowledge.     I  heard  it  rumored  that  there  was. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  any  instance?  A.  There  were  some  horses  and 
mules  carried  from  Caledonia  No.  1  and  No.  2  by  Major  Mclver 
when  he  left  there  1st  of  September,  1897.  We  enquired  for  those 
horses  ana  mules,  to  know  where  they  were,  as  we  needed  them 
back,  and  Mr.  Mewboorne  recovered  some  of  them.  He  returned  me 
two  horses  and  one  mule,  and  told  m«  he  found  them,  one  in  posses- 
sion of  a  tenant  on  Mr.  John  R.  Smith's  land,  one  of  the  horses  in 
possession  of  Mr.  Hop  Smith,  of  Goldsboro,  and  the  other  horse  at 
Mr.  T.  Smith's,  of  Wayne  County;  both  are  John  R.  Smith's  brothers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  party  who  went  after  the  stock? 
A.  I  do  not.  Mr.  Mewboorne  told  me  he  went  down  himself  and 
found  them,  and  I  suppose  he  deputized  some  man  to  go  with  him. 
They  were  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Farrar,  and  delivered  to  me  by 
Mr.  Farrar  by  Mr.  Mewboorne's  orders. 

Q.  Did  all  the  stock  taken  away  from  there  come  back?  A.  No. 
I  thiiik  some  eight  or  ten  short  that  have  never  got  back  to  our 
farm,  but  Mr.  Mewboorne  told  me  that  they  were  recovered — the 
most  at  least — and  sent  to  the  Castle  Hayne  farm,  and  probably 
some  to  the  farm  in  Anson  County. 

Q.  How  many  were  taken   away  originally?     A.  I   do  not  know. 
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They  were  taken  away  the  day  before  I  got  in  possession  of  the 
camp.  I  was  told  tnat  eight  very  fine  mules  were  carried  away 
from  camp  No.  2. 

Anomer  instance:  In  November,  1897,  Mr.  Smith  ordered  me  to 
ship  some  cattle  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Southerland  at  Goldsboro.  I  did  so,  by 
his  orders,  and  got  the  bill  of  lading,  and  that  was  the  only  return 
I  ever  could  get  for  those  cattle.  I  wrote  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  South- 
erland several  times  and  asked  them  to  please  give  me  the  returns 
for  those  cattle  so  I  could  charge  on  my  books.  I  heard  Mr.  Mew- 
boorne  say  that  there  was  a  return  made  to  the  Central  Prison.  I 
asked  him  about  it.  It  did  not  come  througn  my  hands  so  as  to  be 
checked. 

Q.  Was  there  any  system  of  cnecking?  A.  There  was  a  general 
system  of  checking  that  was  always  practiced  prior  to  then.  When 
a  supervisor  ships  any  thing  the  check  is  sent  to  the  supervisor  and 
he  endorses  it  and  sends  it  up  here,  and  that  gives  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  charge  on  his  books  what  the  stuff  brought  that  was  sold. 
Recently,  there  have  been  some  shipments  that  have  gone  that  I 
have  never  got  any  returns  tor,  since  Captain  Day  came  in. 
Shipped  some  peanuts  and  some  corn  that  I  have  nothing  to  show 
for  except  duplicate  bill  of  lading.  The  peanuts  were  shipped  to 
Norfolk  to  Barbee  &  Co. 

Q.  Did  3'ou  ship  any  cotton  from  your  place?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  about  the  weights  of  that  cotton?  A.  Mr.  Barbee's 
weigher,  from  Raleigh,  did  the  weighing  and  it  did  not  hola  up  with 
my  weights.  That  was  in  the  fall  of  1897.  Mr.  Smith  was  in  charge 
of  the  Penitentiary  then. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Mewboorne?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  him  as  being  a  competent  man  to  manage 
the  State's  Prison?  A.  I  think  he  was  a  thoroughly  honest  man, 
but  don't  think  he  had  sufficient  business  capacity  to  manage  as 
large  a  thing  as  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  positon  you  now  hold?  A.  I  was  ap- 
pointed oy  John  R.  Smith  and  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  ought  to  purchase  the  Caledonia  farm? 
A.  'ies. 

Q.  What  other  farms  should  it  purchase?  A.  I  think  the  Cale- 
donia is  plenty  of  land,  as  much  as  they  have  got  any  use  for,  and 
if  properly  worked  would  be  a  sufficient  quantity  unless  the  con- 
victs increase  in  number  from  what  they  are  considerably.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done  by  the  State  on  Caledonia,  in 
fact  could  not  be  done  by  hired  labor  for  less  than  $150,000.  It  is 
not  a  healthy  place;  it  is  subject  to  malaria.  The  water  is  tolerably 
good,  it  is  cool  and  tastes  very  well.     Our  wells  are  on  an  average 
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30  or  35  feet  deep,  except  a  well  bored  there  last  summer  80  feet 
deep.  I  don't  think  the  health  has  improved  since  that  well  was 
put  down.  It  is  about  the  same  water.  I  don't  drink  it  because 
not  one  of  those  wells  at  my  camp,  and  it  is  just  as  healthy  at 
my  camp,  where  the  well  is  about  30  feet. 

Q.  How  many  carriages  and  buggies  there?  A.  I  keep  one  car- 
riage and  keep  one  ouggy,  but  the  buggy  is  my  individual  property. 

Q.  Does  your  family  board  there?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  salary  do  you  get?  A.  I  get  ?71.50  per  month.  My 
family  has  been  in  Greenville  about  two  weeks.  Tney  were  on  the 
farm  with  me  until  then.  My  family  was  fed  from  the  general  sup- 
plies. They  never  have  required  any  board.  I  have  sis  in  the 
family  besides  myself. 

Q.  Do  any  of  the  overseers  keep  their  families  there?  A.  There 
has  been  no  family  there  siace  I  have  been  there  except  mine. 

Q.  How  about  on  Caledonia  No.  1?  A.  No  family  there  except 
Captain  McCaskey's. 

Q.  What  supplies  do  you  have  to  purchase?  A.  We  have  to  buy 
flour  and  meat,  sugar,  coffee  and  molasses.     That  is  about  all. 

Q.  Can  you  raise  wheat?  A.  We  raised  a  good  deal  there  last 
year.  We  have  deposited  it  with  the  Weldon  Mill  with  the  under- 
standing that  they  would  grind  it  for  us,  but  as  yet  they  have  not 
ground  it. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  system  of  selling  corn  and  things  of  that 
kind?  Do  you  sell  your  supplies  down  so  as  to  be  insufficient  to 
keep  the  farms  and  have  to  purchase  back?  A.  Have  not  since  I 
have  been  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  system  was  ever  in  use?  A.  I  don't 
know.  There  has  not  been  any  corn  or  meal  bought  for  the  farm 
since  I  have  been  in  possession. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  with  the  cotton  seed?  A.  We  sell  them  and 
buj'  fertilizers. 

Q.  Who  buys  the  fertilizers?     A.  The  Superintendent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  prices  paid  for  them?  A. 
Yes,  I  have  it  on  my  book.  I  think  the  Acme  cost  us  $16.50  per  ton, 
and  the  acid  phosphate  that  is  used  on  the  farm  costs  $10.50,  that  is, 
delivered  on  the  river  edge  of  the  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  privilege  of  hiring  your  own  guards  and 
overseers,  or  does  the  Superintendent  hire  them?  A.  Sometimes 
they  recommend  a  man  for  us  to  put  on,  but  generally  we  hire  them. 
We  have  authority  to  discharge  one  for  cause,  for  any  violation  of 
rules. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  them?  A.  Twenty-five  dollars  per  month  and 
board  for  the  overseers  and  the  guards  get  $15  and  board. 
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Q.  Under  proper  management  do  you  think  the  Caledonia  farm 
could  be  made  to  pay?  A.  I  am  satisfied  it  could,  under  proper 
management.  To  take  the  whole  farm,  I  think  ?8  or  $9  per  acre 
would  be  a  pretty  fair  price  for  it.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
worth  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  whole  tract  is  improved?  A.  I  think  the 
State  pays  rent  for  about  nine  thousand  acres, and  about  six  thousand 
is  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation. 

Q.  How  about  the  dikes?  A.  .That  farm  is  well  protected  by  a 
dike;  there  is  not  much  danger  of  an  overflow;  it  would  take  an 
unusual  freshet  to  get  over  that  farm.  The  Halifax  farm  is  entirely 
unprotected. 

Q.  Why  were  the  crops  gathered  better  on  the  Tillery  farm  than 
on  tne  other?  A.  They  had  100  men  to  gather  300  bales  of  cotton, 
where  we  had  130  men  to  gather  700. '  I  would  not  say  that  they 
are  improving  a  private  farm  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  but  I  know 
that  last  year,  in  1897,  I  made  1,058  bales  of  cotton  at  Camp  No.  2, 
and  this  year  I  will  get  about  700  bales  at  the  same  camp. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  difference?  A.  In  1897  tney  had  225 
to  230  hands  to  cultivate  the  crop  with.  I  had  about  an  average  of 
140  to  cultivate  with;  in  1897,  I  think,  about  3,000  barrels  of  corn 
was  raised  on  the  place;  in  1898,  I  think  we  will  make  about  3,200 
barrels  of  corn,  about  the  same  crop.  In  1897  there  were  no  wheat 
and  oats  made  at  Camp  No.  2,  In  1898  I  got  about  1,200  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  I  think  about  3,000  bushels  of  oats.  Some  wheat  made 
at  No.  1  in  1897,  and  that  was  all. 

Q.  Have  you  planted  any  wheat  or  oats  for  this  year?  A.  Have 
planted  some  wheat. 

Q.  Have  you  been  absent  from  the  State  in  the  last  six  months? 
A.  I  was  absent  a  few  weeks  ago  a  few  days  to  move  my  family. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  McCaskey  has  been  on  his 
farm  pretty  regularly?  A.  I  know  that  he  has.  The  camps  are 
not  very  far  apart,  and  I  frequently  see  him  and  know  what  he  is 
doing.  I  think  he  was  up  here  probably  three  days  last  week.  The 
week  before  he  was  not  away.  He  started  to  Washington  City,  but 
did  not  go.     He  went  to  Weldon  and  came  back. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  McCaskey  has  not  been  absent  one-fourth  of  his 
time  tor  the  last  three  months?  A.  He  has  not  been  away  one-tenth 
of  his  time  in  the  last  three  months. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  reason  you  do  not  make  any  more  on  the 
Caledonia  farm  is  because  the  convicts  are  taken  and  put  on  Mr. 
Tillery's  farm?  A.  I  know  that  we  would  have  made  a  great  deal 
more  if  we  had  had  the  hundred  hands  that  were  put  there.  They 
took  them  from  our  camp  to  put  there,  the  most  of  them.     A  few 
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were  sent  from  other  farms.  They  got  seventy-eight  at  one  time 
from  camp  No.  2  in  February.  I  had  in  cultivation  there  this  past 
year,  1S98,  thirty-five  acres  to  the  horse,  and  about  two  hands  to 
the  horse  crop  was  about  all  I  had  to  cultivate  with. 

Q.  How  did  you  manage  to  chop  your  cotton  out?  A.  We  man- 
aged to  get  it  chopped.  The  corn  was  badly  neglected,  but  we  did 
attend  the  cotton  crop  fairly  well. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  convicts  at  your  house?  A.  I  had  a  cook 
but  no  other  regular  servant.  There  was  one  that  sometimes 
cleaned  up  the  rooms  and  worked  at  the  lot. 

Q.  How  many  did  Mr.  McCaskey  have  about  his  house?  A.  I  don't 
think  he  had  any  regular  servants  except  a  cook,  but  I  don't  know 
about  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  Anson  or  Castle  Hayne  farms?  A. 
I  never  saw  either  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  machinery?  A.  We  had  some 
machinery  there  that  has  been  shipped  off  to  other  farms T  a  thrasher 
and  engine  sent  off  this  last  summer.  1  heard  it  was  sent  to  Hali- 
fax and  Castle  Haynes;  they  never  came  back.  Some  cutaway  har- 
rows shipped  from  our  camp  since  we  have  been  there  to  the  other 
farms  have  not  been  returned.  There  has  not  been  any  new 
machinery  bought  at  our  farm  since  we  have  been  in  charge.  The 
machinery  is  all  worn  out  on  the  farm — the  plows,  farming  utensils 
and  everything  else  is  all  run  down  very  low. 

Q.  What  about  the  livestock.  A.  We  need  some  more  stock  to 
cultivate  the  farm.  There  are  .53  working  mules  there  and  13 
horses.     They  are  in  very  good  condition. 

Q.  What  about  the  ages  of  the  stock?  A.  The  mules  generally,  I 
think,  will  average  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old;  they  are  large 
fine  mules,  and  in  splendid  order:  10  mule  colts,  very  fine.  The 
horses  generally  are  not  much. 

Attended  two  days,  expenses  $4.85. 

W.  A.  SATER,  being  sworn,  says: 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  the  State  Penitentiary?     A.  Not  now. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  it?  A.  Ves,  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  capacity  were  you  serving  in?  A.  Supervisor  some  and 
overseer  and  foreman. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  last?     A.  I  was  toreman  there. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  the  two  years  preceding  the  last 
two  years?  A.  I  was  foreman  then.  I  was  foreman  under  Mr. 
Leazer,  and  under  John  R.  Smith,  and  under  Mr.  Mewboorne. 

Q.  Was  the  discipline  under  Mr.  Leazer's  management  good  or 
bad?     A.  Good;   I  thought  it  very  good. 
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Q.  What  condition  were  the  farms  in  when  Mr.  Leazer  turned 
them  over  to  John  R.  Smith?     A.  In  first-class  condition. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  farms  now?  A.  Some  of  them  in 
very  had  condition. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  that  due  to?  A.  I  should  say  it  was 
due  to  incompetency  on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  and  super- 
visors. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  Smith  as  being  a  competent  man  to  manage 
an  institution  of  that  kind?     A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  Mr.  Mewboorne  as  being  a  competent  man  to 
manage  that  institution?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  the  men  in  charge  under  Mr.  Mewboorne  as 
being  competent  men?  A.  I  think  one  or  two  of  them  are,  and  the 
others  are  not.  I  think  Mr.  Summerell  is  a  good  man;  I  know  he 
is  a  good  farmer,  and  his  farm  is  in  flrst-class  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sale  of  cotton  from  the  State 
farms?  A.  I  do.  I  ginned  the  cotton,  weighed  it  up,  marked  it,  and 
they  came  there  to  sell  it.  I  think  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Borden,  of 
Goldsboro,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  the  bales  lost  from  10  to  80 
pounds  apiece.  They  seemed  to  doubt  the  bales  being  weighed 
right,  and  I  rolled  several — just  selected  them  from  among  the 
other  cotton — under  the  scales  and  weighed  them,  and  they  weighed 
exactly  what  I  weighed  them  first. 

Q.  What  kind  of  scales  were  they  weighed  on  first?  A.  A  good 
pair  of  Fairbanks'  scales.  We  had  been  using  them  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  cotton  before. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  average  loss  of  the  bales  would  be?  A. 
I  expect  about  thirty  pounds. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  as  to  how  much  they  did  lose?  A.  I  have 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  record  of  it  anywhere?     A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  are  in  a  position  to  testify  that  the  loss  was  all  the 
way  from  15  to  SO  pounds  are  you?     A.  From  10  to  SO  pounds. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  weights  of  the 
cotton?  A.  I  think  they  just  weighed  it  that  way  on  purpose,  and 
Captain  Smith  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  you  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  was 
an  understanding  had  between  the  man  that  bought  the  cotton  and 
Mr.  Smith  when  he  sold  it?  A.  I  could  not  tell  that,  but  that  was 
the  way  the  cotton  weighed.  I  was  right  there  and  complained 
about  it.  but  it  did  not  do  any  good. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  way  that  we  can  get  at  the  records  of  that 
cotton?     A.  My  record  is  down  there,  the  way  it  weighed  at  the  gin. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  that  book  that  had  that  record?     A.  No. 
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Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  those  books?  A.  McCaskey  is  in  charge 
of  them. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged  from  the  Penitentiary?  A.  First  of 
September,  by  Mr.  Mewboorne,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  larm  were  you  working  on  last  year?  A.  Witn  Mr.  Sum- 
merell,  in  fact.  I  worked  with  McCaskey  for  a  while,  until  the  first 
Cl  May,  and  then  went  with  Mr.  Summerell. 

Q.  Was  the  farm  Mr.  McCaskey  was  on  properly  worked?  A.  I 
don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?  A.  I  think  partly  for  the  want 
of  hands  for  labor,  and  the  other  part,  it  was  too  much  for  him. 

Q.  Which  of  those  farms  down  there  do  you  consider  the  best  for 
the  purposes  for  w'hich  the  State  is  using  them?  A.  Caledonia, 
beyoEd  a  doubt. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  enough  land  in  Caledonia  farm  to  employ 
the  convicts  of  the  State?     A.  Yes,  just  about  enough,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tnat  the  State  has  been  attempting  to  farm  more 
land  than  it  could  profitably  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.   Have  you  been  on  the  Anson  County  farm?     A.  Never  have. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  the  Castle  Haynes  farm?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  the  'i'illery  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  farm  worked  for  a  division  of  the  crop?     A.  Yes. 

O.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  being  good  business  on  the  part  of 
the  State?     A.  I  should  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  State  should  buy  the  Caledonia  farm  at  the 
option  price,  or  forfeit  the  option?  K.  I  think  it  is  a  very  fine  farm, 
and  1  think  it  is  worth  the  price. 

Q.  Under  Mr.  Leazer  s  management  did  they  clear  any  land  on 
those  farms?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  any  been  cleared  since  Mr.  Leazer  went  out?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  cleared  under  Mr.  Leazer's  man- 
agement?    A.  Several  thousand  acres. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  State  has  cleared  any  land 
anywhere  since  then?  A.  I  think  Mr.  Summerell  cleared  about  100 
acres. 

Q.  Have  those  farms  increased  or  depreciated  in  value  since  Mr. 
Leazer  left?     A.  I  think  they  have  depreciated. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  appreciated  or  depreciated  under  Mr. 
Leazer's  management?  A.  I  think  they  were  getting  better  all  the 
time. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  those  farms  should  not  be  self-sustain- 
ing with  the  convicts  properly  worked?     A.  I  think  they  ought  to  be. 

Q.  Then  you  think  that  under  proper  management  they  would  be 
self-sustaining,  if  not  a  source  of  revenue?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  sale  of  any  stock  on  that 
farm,  or  any  of  the  farms?  A.  Yes,  I  can  not  say  that  I  really  know 
it;  I  know  it  to,  but  don't  know  it  like  I  do  about  the  cotton.  I  know 
a  good  many  cattle  were  carried  away  from  the  farms  and  sold,  but 
where  they  went  I  don't  know.  I  heard  Mr.  Smith  sold  50  for 
about  $150;  some  very  fine,  big  oxen. 

Q.  Who  is  your  informant?  A.  I  don't  remember.  I  heard  a  good 
many  talking  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr.  Smith  having  taken  some 
stock  away  from  that  farm  to  work  on  the  railroad,  and  they  were 
afterward  looked  up  hy  some  parties,  and  returned  to  the  farm?  A. 
Yes,  some  were  carried  away  from  our  camp,  Caledonia,  and  I 
think  found  on  Mr.  Smith's  farm.  I  think  his  brother  had  one  of 
the  horses  in  Goldsboro,  and  it  came  back  very  poor.  Went  off  in 
fine  fix. 

Q.  How  many  were  taken  away?  A.  I  don't  remember;  several, 
some  mules  and  two  horses.  These  two  horses  I  remember  dis- 
tinctly. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  or  not  all  were  ever  returned?  A. 
I  know  all  were  never  returned,  but  I  think  they  were  at  Castle 
Haynes. 

Q.  You  are  sure  they  were  never  returned  to  that  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  shipping 
away  any  hams  from  that  institution  to  anyone?  A.  I  have  known 
small  boxes  of  meat  to  be  shipped  to  Mr.  Smith  at  Goldsboro. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  or  not  they  ever  got  any  compensa- 
tion?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  give  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  how  much  was 
shipped?  A.  I  can  not:  what  I  saw  was  just  little  boxes,  back- 
bones, spare-ribs,  etc. 

Q.  What  about  the  weights  of  cotton?  A.  It  was  the  same  way  at 
all  the  camps.  I  heard  Mr.  Summerell  complaining  about  his  cotton 
falling  off  the  same  way  in  weight. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  weighing  that  cotton?  A.  They  had 
a  weigh  master;  came  there  with  him  with  a  pair  of  scales. 

Q.  Who  was  that  cotton  weigher?  A.  I  don't  remember  who  he 
was.  The  weigher  came  with  the  buyer  I  think;  at  least  came  there 
and  weighed  the  cotton.     I  don't  think  Mr.  Smith  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  make  complaint  to  Mr.  Smith  about  this  cotton?  A. 
I  complained  at  the  time  they  were  weighing  the  cotton  that  the 
cotton  was  falling  off  too  much.  I  took  some  of  the  cotton  and  put 
that  under  the  scales,  and  they  weighed  what  I  had  weighed  them 
before.  My  scales  were  tested.  Under  Mr.  Leazer  we  shipped  all 
our  cotton  to  Norfolk,  and  we  weighed  by  those  scales,  and  they 
were  always  about  even  with  the  Norfolk  weights. 
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Q.  How  many  o(  those  supervisors  have  their  families  with  them? 
A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  Do  they  get  their  supplies  from  the  farm  or  from  the  general 
supplies?     A.  Yes,  they  make  it  there  on  the  farm  and  use  it. 

Q.  How  many  servants  do  they  keep  around  the  house  as  a  rule? 
A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  Are  those  servants  convicts?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  those  convicts  when  you  left  there; 
were  they  well  clothed?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  well  fed?  A.  At  Mr.  Summerell's  camp  he  feeds 
and  clothes  the  men  well,  but  at  Mr.  McCaskey's  camp  I  have  known 
the  time  when  they  did  not  have  shoes,  and  he  coula  not  get  them 
for  them.     They  would  not  send  them  when  he  would  send  for  them. 

Attended  two  days.     Expenses,  $6.75. 

•C.  .1.  RHBM,  being  sworn,  says: 

Q.  What  position  have  you  occupied  at  the  State  Penitentiary? 
A.  I  was  superintendent  two  years  ago.  I  have  not  been  holding 
any  position  since  the  change  of  administration. 

Q.  You  held  position  under  whom?  A.  Under  Faison,  Leazer.  and 
all  those  fellows  back,  and  did  hold  under  Smith  until  September, 
1897,  and  then  I  was  made  general  supervisor  of  the  farm  until 
■October,  on  these  farms  on  Roanoke  River. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  management  of  Mr.  Leazer?  Was  it 
competent?  A.  I  think  it  was.  perfectly  honest  and  open  to  the 
whole  world.  I  think. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Leazer  improve  the  general  physical  condition,  or  did 
the  farms  go  down?     A.  I  know  they  improved. 

Q.  How  much  land  was  cleared  under  his  administration?  A.  I 
suppose  1,500  if  not  2,000.  He  built  dikes,  and  did  lots  of  ditching 
and  fencing. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  land  improved  under  the  administration  of 
Smith  and  Mewboorne  that  you  know  of?  A.  I  understand  that  they 
have  made  some  improvements  on  some  of  Tillery's  lana ;  that  is 
about  all. 

Q.  Have  the  condition  of  those  farms  improved  since  Mr.  Smith 
took  charge,  or  gone  back?  A.  They  have  not  improved;  I  can  not 
say  they  have  gone  back  much,  because  I  have  not  been  there  enough 
to  know;  but  certainly  have  not  improved.  They  have  not  been 
sowing  the  crops  that  we  did. 

Q.  What  about  the  management  of  Mr.  Smith?  A.  It  was  not 
•competent;   perfectly  incompetent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  evidence  of  fraud  under  Mr.  Smith's  man- 
agement?    A.  I  don't  know  of  any;   I  have  heard  of  a  good  many. 
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Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  those  farms  being  made  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  State  under  proper  management?  A.  Do  you 
think  it  is  possible  to  do  it?  A.  Yes,  I  think  under  proper  manage- 
ment it  can  be  done. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  manage- 
ment to  make  it  self-sustaining?  A.  Incompetent  men,  I  think,  has 
a  heap  to  do  with  it.  It  has  been  made  more  a  political  dumping 
ground  for  the  last  two  years  than  I  ever  knew  an  institution  to  be 
made. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  is  undertaking  to  farm  more  land  than 
it  should  for  the  number  of  convicts?  A.  No:  I  think  they  had 
plenty  of  convicts  to  cultivate  the  farms  properly,  because  they  do 
not  have  the  work  to  do  that  we  had;  no  ditching,  clearing  of  land, 
or  building  dikes. 

Q.  Would  you  advise  the  State  to  buy  those  farms  or  to  forfeit 
the  option?  A.  I  think  the  Caledonia  lands  are  cheap  enough  at  the 
option.  The  Northampton  farm  is  cheap  enough  at  the  option.  The 
Halifax  farm  is  subject  to  overflow. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  terms  of  contract  of  the  lease 
with  Mr.  Tillery?     A.  I  do  not,  only  hearsay. 

Q.  I  will  say,  they  are  furnishing  the  labor,  feeding  the  convicts, 
doing  the  work,  and  that  Mr.  Tillery  furnishes  the  land,  tools,  and 
seed,  as  I  understand  it,  and  gets  half  the  crop.  Do  you  think  that 
a  profitable  investment  for  the  State?  A.  I  think  u  would  be  bad 
to  farm  it  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  such  contract  as  that  having  been  made 
under  Mr.  Leazer's  management?  A.  I  do  not.  They  tried  to  make 
a  contract  with  him,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  way  this  contract  was  wrought  about? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Castle  Haynes  farm?  A.  I 
know  it  was  abandoned  under  Mr.  Leazer's  management. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  hacds  they  have  been  working  at 
Caledonia  this  year?  A.  I  think  they  have  had  about  an  average  of 
four  hundred  hands  on  the  Caledonia  farm,  may  be  six  hundred 
with  the  Tillery  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  overseers  are  competent  men?  A.  They  are 
not  on  a  good  many  of  the  "j"arms.  On  the  Northampton  farm  they 
have  the  best  overseers  employed  m  the  State.  They  had  all  the 
picked  overseers  of  the  old  administration.  They  had  possibly  one 
or  two  fair  overseers  on  the  otner  farm,  but  the  rest  were  no  good 
at  all,     I  know  most  of  them  personally. 

Q.  Did  you  weigh  any  of  the  cotton  that  was  sold  off  the  farm? 
A.  Yes.  1S97. 
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Q.  What  cotton  was  that?  A.  Cotton  that  was  sold  to  Borden, 
BarbC'O  &  Co.,  and  different  parties. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  reweigh  that  cotton?  A.  I  heard  a 
right  smart  of  cotton  had  been  falling  short;  that  the  ginners  bad 
vx'ifihed  the  cotton  and  when  sold  to  the  buyers  it  tell  short  30,  40 
and  50  pounds  to  the  bale. 

Q.  Whose  scales  did  you  weigh  on.  A.  I  weighed  with  the  rail- 
road scales,  not  the  buyer's  or  seller's  scales. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  these  parties  knew  you  were  going 
to  weigh  this  cotton?  A.  They  did  not  know  it.  I  took  it  from 
the  yard  at  the  depot.  I  found  one  or  two  mistakes:  an  error  by 
tlip  man  that  was  ginning  the  cotton  at  the  gin.  But  those  weights 
run  right  up  with  the  ginner's  weights  within  one  or  two  pounds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  compared  with  the  weigher's  weights? 
A.  They  run  right  along  within  one  to  three  pounds  oi  the  weigher's 
weights,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  bales  that  the  ginner  him- 
self had  made  a  mistake  and  put  the  bale  500  when  it  should  have 
been  400,  I  think.  1  got  the  bale  after  weighing  and  saw  the  error 
and  went  back  and  called  his  attention  to  it.  He  was  very  much 
upsel  and  said:  "Let  me  get  it  straight  on  my  books."  And  he  did 
so.  That  was  against  the  State,  but  I  have  since  found  where  the 
error  was. 

Q  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  accuracy  of  the  scales  at  the 
gin?     A.  They  are  very  accurate.     We  had  tested  those  scales. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  before  Mr.  Smith  left?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  stock  that  was  sent  off?  A.  1 
know  that  they  did  send  off  some  stock  that  I  raised,  and  made  a 
sacrifice  of  right  much  of  it.  On  one  farm  had  some  stock  that  was 
sold.  I  reckon  six  of  them,  for  about  $20  a  piece,  and  one  a  young 
4-year-old  colt  that  I  raised.  I  don't  know  who  bought  it.  I  tried 
to  lind  out  where  it  went,  and  was  told  ic  went  in  the  lower  part 
of  Beaufort  County. 

Q.  Is  McCaskey  a  farmer?     A.  He  is  not. 

Q.  Is  Dixon  a  farmer?  A.  He  ought  to  be.  He  has  been  at  work 
on  a  farm,  but  while  he  knows  something  about  farming  he  is  a 
migliry  poor  manager.  I  had  him  with  me  six  months  before  he 
took  charge  of  the  farm. 

Q.  If  you  had  charge  of  the  Penitentiary  would  you  feel  like  con- 
tinuing that  lease  arrangement  with  Mr.  Tillery?     A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  Ransom  farm?  A.  i  would  not  ad- 
vise buying  it. 

Q.  What  is  Caledonia  farm  worth  per  acre?  A.  Tne  land  is 
mighty  cheap.  If  I  wanted  to  farm  and  had  means  I  would  not  like 
to  take  less  than  $10  or  $15  an  acre  for  it.  They  have  got  it  very 
low.     I  think  the  option  is  about  $9  per  acre. 
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Q.  What  about  the  character  of  the  guards  unaer  Mr,  Smith's 
administration?  A.  They  had  the  poorest  guards  in  the  world. 
They  were  negroes  and  whites  too.  The  discipline  was  not  good. 
It  was  fairly  good  as  long  as  the  old  supervisors  stayed  in,  with  a 
part  of  the  old  overseers. 

Q.  Was  there  any  drunkenness  around?     A.  A  lot  of  it. 

Q.  Who  drank?  A.  Drunkenness  on  the  part  of  the  employes, 
supervisors,  guards,  overseers  and  all. 

Q.  Has  there  been  an  unusual  amount  of  drunkenness  there?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Any  drinking  among  the  convicts,  that  you  know?  A.  I  don't 
know  it  to  be  a  fact,  but  I  heard  there  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  discipline  under  Mr.  Leazer's 
administration?  A.  It  was  perfect:  everything  went  along  like 
clock  work. 

Q.  Were  there  any  escapes?  A.  Not  a  great  many.  No  matter 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Penitentiary,  there  is  bound  to  be  some 
escapes  to  work  the  men  to  any  advantage  on  the  farms. 

Q.  Is  there  any  way  by  which  the  supervisors  or  anybody  con- 
nected with  those  farms  can  sell  from  the  State,  if  they  see  fit  to  do 
so,  without  detection?  A.  I  think  not,  if  they  have  the  proper 
watch.  If  a  man  could  get  there  and  get  the  crowd  along  that  he 
wanted  to  help  him  he  could  steal  the  whole  Penitentiary. 

Q.  What  about  the  purchasing  and  selling  of  supplies?  A.  We 
never  bought  anything  on  the  farms  except  through  the  purchasing 
agent  at  the  Central  Prison  when  I  was  tuere. 

Q.  About  what  system  has  been  carried  out  since?  A.  Every 
supervisor  bought  anywhere  he  pleased  and  from  whom  he  pleased. 
The  same  thing,  I  think,  applies  to  the  selling  of  produce,  a  portion 
•of  the  crop,  anyway. 

Q.  Would  you  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  your  private  affairs 
managed  as  that  farm  has  been  for  the  last  two  years?  A.  No,  sir; 
they  could  not  manage  my  affairs  that  way.  Mr.  Hughes,  whenever 
he  got  ready,  took  up  a  few  bales  of  cotton  and  sent  them  off  and 
sold  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  who  did  likewise?  A.  I  think  Mr. 
McKasky  and  Dixon  both  did,  but  under  instructions  from  Captain 
Smith.  I  knovvf,  because  I  was  there  at  the  time  they  sold,  and  they 
said  they  did  not  like  to  do  that  kind  of  business,  but  that  was  the 
instructions  they  had. 

Q.  Did  Hughes  ever  make  return  for  the  produce?  A.  I  don't 
know.  I  know  he  was  very  slack  with  all  his  business  affairs.  I 
was  there  off  and  on  two  or  three  months  as  a  sort  of  general 
supervisor. 
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Q.  How  did  Hughes  lose  his  position?  A.  He  was  discharged  but 
1  do  not  know  why.  There  were  so  many  charges  against  him.  I 
think  Mr.  Mewboorne  discharged  him.  He  remained  there  under 
Mr.  Smith's  administration. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Mewboorne  was  a  competent  manager  for  the 
State  Penitentiary?  A.  I  did  not  think  much  of  him  as  a  manager. 
A  man  to  manage  a  concern  like  tnat,  in  my  opinion,  must  use  his 
own  discretion  some  and  go  ahead  and  not  be  afraid  of  his  own 
shadow,  and  not  be  afraid  that  he  will  do  something  to  oltend  some- 
body.    Mr.  Mewboorne  was  afraid  of  his  own  shadow. 

S.  G.  HAYES,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  State  Penitentiary? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  NVhen  were  you  there?  Q.  From  1SS9  until  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration was  retired.  I  went  out  under  Mr.  Smith's  adminis- 
tration.    I  served  under  Mr.  Smith  nearly  a  year. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?  A.  I  was  overseer  under  Mr.  Smith  on  the 
Caledonia  farm  and  the  last  work  I  did  for  Mr.  Smith  was  at  Golds- 
boro. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  work  you  aid  at  Goldsboro?  A.  I 
first  went  from  Caledonia  to  the  Seven  Springs  in  "Wayne  County, 
and  did  a  lot  on  improvement  on  a  place  owned  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Ham, 
of  Seven  Springs.  Mr.  Ham  employed  the  convicts  to  do  it.  We 
worked  forty  a  month  for  Mr.  Ham,  and  went  from  there  to  John 
R.  Smith's  plantation  near  Goldsboro.  We  were  building  a  dike 
on  Neuse  River.  I  did  not  work  there  but  a  short  while,  but  there 
was  a  force  there  before  I  went  that  worked  there  tv^'0  weeks. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  moving  of  any  buildings  from 
near  Raleigh  to  Goldsboro?  A.  ^es.  They  were  moved  while  I  was 
there.  They  were  hauled  from  the  depot  to  the  plantation  while  I 
was  there.  The  plantation  was  said  to  be  Mr.  Smith's  individual 
property.     The  State  has  no  lease  on  it. 

Q.  Where  did  this  building  come  from?  A.  From  the  Bledsoe 
farm  out  here,  a  place  the  State  did  have  a  lease  on.  The  buildings 
belonged  to  the  State. 

Q.  Were  those  buildings  torn  down  by  the  convicts?  A.  I  do  not 
know  who  they  were  torn  down  by.  I  know  Mr.  Bledsoe  had  them 
torn  down,  and  I  am  satisfied  it  was  done  by  convicts,  but  do  not 
know  this. 

Q.  Were  those  buildings  ever  put  up  again?  A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  left  before  they  were  put  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  State  got  any  compensation 
for  those  convicts  while  there?  A.  I  do  not.  I  have  understood 
since  they  didn't  get  any  from  Mr.  Ham  at  all,  but  I  do  not  know 
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that.  Mr.  Ham  told  me  himself  while  I  was  worKing  there.  I  did 
the  work  for  Mr.  Ham.  Mr.  Ham  was  working  the  State  convicts  at 
that  time. 

Q.  When  were  you  there  after  Mr.  Smith  took  charge?  A.  I  was 
at  the  Caledonia  farm  until  the  10th  day  of  August,  after  he  took 
charge. 

Q.  Was  the  discipline  of  the  convicts  good?  A.  It  was  good  while 
I  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Smith  had  any  Penitentiary 
horses  or  mules  at  work  on  his  farm  down  there?  A.  We  had  sev- 
eral head  of  stock  down  there,  I  do  not  remember  just  how  many  1 
worked  when  we  were  hauling  that  lumber.  The  State  hauled  that 
lumber,  and  we  had  some  plowing  done  to  get  dirt  to  build  the 
dike  with. 

Q.  Were  those  teams  returned  to  the  Penitentiary?  A.  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  never  worked  for  the  State  since,  and  have  never 
seen  that  stock  since. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  teams  there  when  you  left?  A.  We  left  part 
of  it — one  horse  and  one  mule,  and  all  our  tools,  and  a  lot  of  harness. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  was  Mr.  Smith  a  competent  man  to  manage 
the  Penitentiary?  A.  I  do  not  know.  1  know  very  little  about  his 
management. 

J.  T.  POPE,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  employ  of  the  State  Penitentiary? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time?  A.  I  took  charge  of  the  Halifax  farm  the  23d 
of  February,  1898. 

Q.  Who  was  Superintendent  at  that  time?     A.  Mr.  Mewboorne. 

Q.  Are  you  still  in  that  position?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  these  farms  when  you  took  charge? 
A.  The  one  I  am  on  was  in  pretty  bad  fix. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  good  condition?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  that  farm  two 
years  ago?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  in  good  condition?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  at  that  time?  A.  Captain  Bradshaw  was 
supervisor  there,  and  I  think  Mr.  Leazer  was  Superintendent. 

Q.  Who  succeeded  Captain  Bradshaw?  A.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Sum- 
merell  succeeded  Mr.  Hughes,  but  he  was  put  in  there  temporarily. 

Q.  Did  your  farm  deteriorate  or  improve  during  Mr.  Hughes's 
administration?     A.  I  think  it  depreciated  in  value. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hughes  a  competent  man  to  hold  that  position?  A.  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  Mr.  Hughes  as  to  his  management. 
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Q.  Were  you  there  during  Mr.  Smith's  administration?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  Mr,  Mewboorne  as  being  a  competent  man 
to  take  charge  of  a  business  of  that  kind?  A.  I  never  thought  he 
had  executive  power  to  manage  a  big  business  like  that.  I  thought 
he  was  an  honest  man. 

Q.  What  section  of  the  State  did  you  come  from?  A.  I  live  in 
Northampton  County. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  sales  of  any  cotton  made  there?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  weighing  of  the  cotton  there?  A.  J 
never  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  weights  on  the  Halifax  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  your  weights  as  weighed  from  the  gin,  and  the  weights 
Bold  by,  correspond?  A.  Sometimes  they  would  fall  under  and  some- 
times run  over.     The  weights  were  satisfactory. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  opportunity  of  observing  the  management  of 
those  farms  when  Smith  had  charge  of  it?  A.  No,  I  was  with  Cap- 
tain Rhem  over  there  a  few  months,  I  think,  while  Mr,  Smith  was 
in  charge, 

Q.  Do  you  think  Mr,  Smith  a  competent  man  to  look  after  affairs 
of  that  kind?     A,  I  never  thought  so. 

Q,  Do  you  know  of  any  charges  of  fraud  or  corruption  during 
Smith's  administration?     A,  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any?     A,  I  just  heard  rumors  around. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  overseers  employed  there  have  been  com- 
petent men?     A.  Yes. 

Q,  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Northampton  farm?  A,  I  think 
it  is  a  fine  farm, 

Q.  Do  -you  think  the  State  should  purchase  it  or  forfeit  their 
option?  A,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  investment  to  buy  it,  I  do 
not  think  the  Halifax  farm  would  be  a  good  investment, 

Q,  What  about  the  lease  of  the  Tillery  farm?  A,  I  have  thought 
it  was  a  big  thing  for  Mr,  Tillery,  but  not  for  the  State, 

Q.  Is  the  discipline  among  the  convicts  good?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  condition  are  they  in?  A.  Are  they  well  clothed?  A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  hands  recently  sent  over  there  from  Castle 
Haynes  farm?     A,  No, 

Q,  Have  there  been  any  escapes?  A,  I  have  lost  two  men  since  i 
have  been  there, 

Q,  Have  any  escaped  from  the  other  farms?  A,  I  think  some 
from  Caledonia,  and  I  think  Mr,  Summerell  lost  a  man  sometime 
ago, 

Q,  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  team  being  carried  away 
from  the  farm,  and  that  gave  Mr,  Mewboorne  some  trouble  to  get 
back?     A,  No, 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  team  that  was  found  on  Mr.  Smith's  place 
near  Goldsboro,  and  his  brothers'  places?     A.  No. 

Q.  If  you  were  going  to  buy  any  of  that  property  for  yourself 
which  farms  would  you  buy?  A.  I  think  Caledonia  is  the  finest  farm 
in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Q.  Take  the  Caledonia  farm  as  a  whole;  would  you  advise  the 
purchase  of  it  as  it  now  stands?     A.  Yes,  and  the  Nortnampton. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ship  any  meat  away  from  the  farm  to  the  Central 
Prison  or  elsewhere?  A.  No.  I  have  shipped  some  hogs  since  I 
have  been  there;  a  hundred  and  fourteen  head;  twenty-five  to  Cen- 
tral Prison,  and  the  rest  to  Caledonia  No.  2. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  mules  and  horses  on  those  farms? 
A.  Mine  are  in  nice  condition. 

Q.  What  about  the  other  farms?  A.  I  do  not  know.  I  never  go 
on  the  other  farms. 

Q.  Have  all  the  crops  been  gathered  on  Caledonia?  A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  loss  of  cotton  on  your  farm  from  its  not  having 
been  gathered?     A.  I  do  not  think  I  lost  over  five  or  six  bales. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  did  not  gather  it  earlier?  A.  I  did  not 
have  the  labor.  I  was  handicapped  all  the  time,  so  far  as  labor  and 
teams  are  concerned.  I  had  about  nine  hundred  acres  in  corn  and 
fifty-five  in  cotton,  and  one  hundred  in  truck,  and  they  had  me  as 
low  as  forty-six  hands  once. 

Q.  Where  did  they  get  those  hands?  A.  They  increased  my  num- 
ber as  they  got  them.     They  said  they  did  not  have  hands  enough. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Anson  County  farm?  A.  Not  a 
thing. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Castle  Haynes  farm?  A.  Not 
anything. 

R.  P.  RBINHARDT,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  State  Penitentiary?  A.  1 
am  supervisor  at  the  Anson  County  farm. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed?  A.  Two  years  ago  the  first  of 
April. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  farm  when  you  first  went  there 
to  take  charge  of  it?  A.  It  was  in  poor  condition.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  land  cleared  since  then,  and  it  has  been  ditched. 
The  low  lands  are  quite  different  from  what  they  were.  They  are 
improved. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  machinery  on  that  farm?  A.  Some  pieces. 
It  is  in  bad  condition. 

Q.  What  kind  is  it?  A.  It  is  intended  to  run  a  cotton  gin  that  I 
put  up,  and  a  sawmill  and  a  grist-mill.     It  is  an  engine  and  boiler. 
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Q.  Is  that  machinery  in  good  condition?  Was  it  in  good  condi- 
tion when  it  went  there?     A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  from?  A.  I  really  do  not  know.  They 
told  me  the  old  engine  came  from  Wilmington. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  shipped  by?  A.  I  think  it  was 
shipped  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Chadboume,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington.  I  think  the 
first  engine  and  boiler  was  shipped  by  him  and  perhaps  the  last. 
The  old  engine  that  was  put  up  there  was  forty  horsepower;  was  an 
old-fashioned  kind,  all  out  of  date.  The  first  boiler  was  an  old 
second-hand  boiler  of  twenty  horsepower,  just  the  reverse  that  it 
should  have  been  even  if  good. 

Q.  Is  the  first  one  sent,  the  one  you  have  been  speaking  of?  A. 
Yes.     This  engine  and  boiler  are  there. 

Q.  Have  they  sent  another  boiler  since?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  came  from?  A.  It  came  from  Wil- 
mington, and  I  think  was  sent  there.  Perhaps  if  I  tell  you  what 
Captain  Smith  said  it  will  give  you  the  information.  I  was  super- 
visor, and  I  kicked  when  it  was  sent  there.  I  saw  it  was  no  good, 
and  I  raised  considerable  racket.  Captain  omith  then  told  me  that 
they  would  fix  that  all  right;  that  Mr.  Chadbourne  had  agreed  when 
they  bought  it,  to  make  it  run  our  works  there — cotton  gin  and 
sawmill,  cut-off  saw  and  grist-mill — and  that  he  must  send  another 
boiler.  "This  old  thing  is  no  account  anyway,  and  I  don't  see  how 
they  will  ever  run  it."  He  said  he  was  going  to  require  him  to  put 
It  there;  that  he  had  agreed  to  put  the  machinery  there  to  run 
these  different  things,  so  they  sent  another  boiler.  I  asked  Captain 
Smith  at  the  time  what  that  old  thing  cost,  as  I  got  no  bills.  "I 
don't  know  what  it  will  amount  to;  what  is  it  worth.'  Is  it  worth 
anything?"  So  he  sent  another  boiler.  I  do  not  know  what  they 
cost,  but  I  have  been  told  that  the  second  one  was  ?200.  Mr.  Smith 
did  not  tell  me  what  the  other  one  cost,  though  I  asked  him  several 
times. 

Q.  Was  the  condition  of  the  second  boiler  good?  A.  They  had  it 
sent  to  the  shop  and  repaired  it  when  it  first  came.  It  was  in  better 
condition  than  the  first  one  that  came. 

Q.  Was  it  in  first-class  condition?  A.  It  was  second-hand.  The 
two  boilers  made  the  forty  horsepower,  the  same  as  the  engine. 

Q.  What  style  of  boilers  were  they?  A.  One  was  arched  up  with 
brick — the  first  one — and  the  other  is  just  sitting  on  skids,  locomo- 
tive style  of  boiler. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  that  old  boiler  had  been  in  use  before  it 
was  sent  there?  A.  They  told  me  it  had  been  in  use  at  Wilmington 
awhile;  years  ago  at  Castle  Haynes.     Mr.  C.  R.  Blake  said  he  saw 
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the  engine  at  Castle  Haynes  twenty  years  ago.     He  has  been  in  the 
Penitentiary  service  twenty-odd  years. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  the  property  of  the  Penitentiary 
befoi'e  it  was  sent  there,  or  ot  a  corporation  or  individual?  A.  1 
Icnow  it  was  not  the  property  of  tlie  Penitentiary.  Mr.  Smith  said  he 
bought  them. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  why  the  Anson  County  farm  has  not  paid  expenses 
for  the  last  few  years?  A.  I  expect  I  can.  It  was  in  poor  shape 
when  first  leased.  Now  you  will  notice,  this  year,  tnat  it  is  begin- 
ning to  improve  with  everything  that  is  there.  There  are  about 
Ave  hundred  acres  of  fine  lowlands  that  are  in  shape  to  produce 
this  year.  The  land  has  been  cleared,  and  a  good  deal  is  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  now  it  is  getting  in  such  shape  that  I  believe  it  would  be 
as  near  self-sustaining  as  most  any  farm  in  that  country. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  many  bales  of  cotton  have 
been  sold  off  the  Anson  County  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  for  each  year  separately?  A.  In  1897  there  were 
about  2G4  bales,  I  think,  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  on  the  9th  of  October  John  R.  Smith  sold 
to  W.  R.  Hardison  &  Co.   ?3,322.03  worth  of  cotton?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  on  the  16th  of  October,  you  yourself  sold  to 
E.  R.  Little   $1,076.65  worth  of  cotton?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  on  the  15th  of  November  you  sold  to  Mr. 
E.  R.  Little    $2,703.69  worth  of  cotton?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  on  the  24th  of  November  you  sold  $391.71 
worth  of  cotton?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  get  the  checks  for  all  this  cotton  yourself?  A.  No,  I 
had  them  drawn  at  the  Wadesboro  bank  and  sent  them  to  Captain 
Smith;  had  them  drawn  in  his  name.  Those  were  the  orders  he 
gave. 

Q.  Was  any  part  of  that  paid  in  money?  A.  The  amount  of  the 
sale  on  October  9,  was  $3,332.03,  instead  of  $3,322.03,  as  shown  on 
my  bank  account,  which  I  hereby  exhibit.  Mr.  Smith  drew  $10  in 
cash,  and  received  check  for  $3,322.03  as  above  stated. 

(AVitness  here  submits  copy  of  the  bank  account.) 

Q.  Do  you  swear  this  is  the  original  copy  of  your  bank  account? 
A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  checks  were  cashed  there 
before  Mr.  Smith  left  Wadesboro?  A.  At  that  time  there  was  no 
cash  to  him  except  the  $10,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  your  sales  of  cotton  for  1898?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  cotton  was  sold  there  in  1898?  A.  Last  year  I  had 
278  bales. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  any  cotton  seed  in  1897?     A.  Yes. 
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Q,  Do  you  know  what  amount  it  sold  for?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sale?  A.  I  wanted  to 
but  did  not.  Captain  Smith  came  there  and  made  the  trade.  I  was 
making  a  trade  with  the  North  Carolina  Cotton  and  Oil  Co.  for  the 
seed. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  offer  you  for  the  seed?  A.  They  never 
made  any  offer,  but  were  to  be  there  next  week  to  engage  the  seed, 
and  wrote  me  that  their  agent  would  be  there  to  see  me,  and  wanted 
to  handle  those  seed  and  give  me  the  very  top  price  in  order  to 
get  them. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  Mr.  Smith  making  the  sale  the  day  he  v/as 
there?  A.  I  said:  "I  think  you  ought  to  give  this  other  company  a 
chance.  They  have  been  writing  to  me  here."  And  he  said:  "No, 
I  am  selling  it  to  Mr.  Oliver."  And  Mr.  Oliver  came  there  with  him. 
Mr.  Oliver  represented  the  Charlotte  Oil  Co. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  price  they  sold  for?  A.  I  have  the  prices 
on  the  statement.  The  reason  I  came  to  have  them  myself  I  asked 
Mr.  Oliver  to  please  send  me  a  statement  of  each  car  that  was 
shipped  him,  and  a  cheek  if  he  was  going  to  send  this  direct  to 
Captain  Smith;  to  send  me  a  statement  so  that  to  be  some  pro- 
tection to  myself. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Oliver  send  you  the  statement  as  requested?  A.  Yes; 
but  I  went  to  his  office  first  a  month  after  that,  and  asked  him.  1 
sent  the  seed  and  I  was  responsible  for  it,  and  I  dia  not  know  any 
more  than  you  do  what  became  of  it,  and  I  wanted  a  statement  to 
show  where  my  seed  went. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  that  statement  until  you  went  to  Charlotte  in 
person  and  asked  for  it?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  the  checks  sent  direct  to  Captain  Smith?  A.  Directly  to 
him.     That  was  his  order. 

(I  will  ask  you  to  send  me  a  statement  of  the  account  of  this  cot- 
ton seed  properly  sworn  to  before  some  party  authorized  to  admin- 
ister an  oath.) 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  cotton  seed  did  bring  that  you  shipped? 
A.  Mr.  Oliver's  statement  shows  exactly  what  it  brought. 

Q.  What  about  the  wood  cut  there  in  1897?  A.  The  proceeds  from 
the  wood  there  in  1S97  was  considerable.  It  was  wood  cut  in  the 
winter  time  and  shipped. 

Q.  You  handled  all  these  amounts  yourself?     Did  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  send  this  Committee  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
wood  you  sold  there  in  1897  properly  sworn  to?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  How  many  bales  of  cotton  did  you  sell  in  1898?  A.  To  my  best 
recollection  27S  bales;  besides,  one  of  these  bales  was  rent  cotton. 

Q.  How  was  that  cotton  paid  for?     A.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six 
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bales  were  shipped  to  Barbee  &  Co.,  Raleigh.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  brought.  I  never  had  any  notice  of  the  returns  of  that  cotton 
at  all.  I  have  asked  for  it  several  times.  Then  I  shipped  a  small 
lot — 28  bales,  I  think.  Then  I  sold  to  Mr.  Thomas,  and  the  last  lot  1 
sent  here  to  Captain  Day.     That  was  sold  to  Will  Hardison. 

Q.  Who  collected  for  the  different  lots  of  cotton?  Do  you  collect 
for  all  you  sell  yourself?  A.  Yes;  and  the  checks  are  given  here  in 
the  bank,  and  statements  sent  to  the  Penitentiary. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Smith  collect  for  all  he  sold  himself?  You  don't 
know  whether  anybody  collected  for  that  shipped?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Has  it  been  customary  to  render  an  account  to  the  supervisor, 
so  that  he  could  check  up  his  accounts?  A.  Certainly,  it  is  the  only 
way  to  do  it  that  I  can  see. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Smith  personally?  A.  I  nave  known  him 
three  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  proper  man  to  manage  an  institution  like 
the  State  Penitentiary?     A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  I  think  it  is  too  large  a  business  for  him,  and 
do  not  think  he  is  the  kind  of  man  to  manage  it.  I  do  not  think  he 
is  careful  enough. 

Q.  Are  his  business  methods  careless  or  slack?  A.  I  thought  so. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  this,  but  I  believe  it. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  have  observed  around  here,  under  the  methods 
employed,  do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  for  fraud  if  a  man 
should  see  fit  to  commit  it?     A.  A  good  many,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Mewboorne?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  him  as  being  a  competent  man  to  manage  the 
State  Penitentiary?     A.  No. 

Q.  Were  his  methods  slack?  A.  Not  so  much  so.  He  was  right 
particular,  but  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  competent  man. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  if  under  the  system  that  has  been  in  use  since  you 
have  held  the  position  of  supervisor  of  Anson  farm,  any  of  the 
parties  to  whom  the  cotton  was  shipped  or  anyone  else  saw  fit  to 
retain  a  part  of  that  in  their  own  possession,  was  there  any  means 
of  your  finding  it  out?  A.  No,  I  do  not  see  how  I  could;  for  instance 
I  shipped  those  156  bales  of  cotton.  I  weighed  them  up  there,  but 
they  were  not  weighed  by  the  cotton  buyer.  I  never  heard  a  report 
of  the  pounds  that  they  made.  They  might  perhaps  say  that  I  made 
a  mistake  of  twenty  pounds  on  a  bale.  They  might  say  that,  and  I 
not  know  anything  about  it.  I  know  I  weighed  the  cotton  correctly, 
and  had  witnesses. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  those  weights  held  out  or  not?  A.  1 
do  not.     I  know  I  worked  hard  to  make  it. 

Q.  Have  you  had  as  many  hands  as  you  needed?     A.  Oh,  yes. 
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Q.  What  has  been  the  condition  ot  the  convicts  there?  A.  They 
have  all  improved  since  tney  have  been  sent  there. 

Q.  Have  they  been  healthy?     A.  Their  nealth  is  good  now. 

Q.  Is  the  discipline  good?     A.  It  is  splendid. 

Q.  Is  that  a  good  farm;  is  it  productive?  A.  A  number  of  acres 
of  it  is  productive.  It  is  a  farm  that  will  pay  for  the  work  put 
there;  will  respond  and  will  hold  it.  It  has  the  finest  kind  of  a 
subsoil.  There  has  been  a  wonderful  improvement  on  it,  as  every- 
one will  tell  you. 

Q.  Who  took  the  inventory  on  Anson  larm  in  1898?  A.  There 
were  several  taking  it.  Captain  Day  sent  a  committee  there  for 
taking  the  inventory,  and  there  is  every  bit  of  what  was  taken  there. 

Q.  In  the  inventory  correct?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  condition  is  your  livestock — horses  and  mules?  A.  In 
nice  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  rent  a  year  is  paid  on  that  farm?  A. 
Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  under  cultivation?  A.  Twenty-five 
thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  State  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  being  a  high  rent,  or  not?  A.  At  the 
beginning  it  seemed  pretty  steep,  but  now  the  condition  it  is  in,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  high  rent. 

Q.  The  improvements  that  are  on  the  farm,  the  State  put  there, 
did  it?     A.  It  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  transactions  there  by  which  the 
State  lost  any  money?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  are  thej'?  A.  I  think  on  the  stock  they  sent  me.  Those 
horses  Smith  sent — I  think  they  lost  considerable  money  in  them 
for  the  number. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  the  stock?  A.  They  were  not  suita- 
ble. The  Board  of  Directors  ordered  him  to  get  fifteen  mules  for 
the  place.  We  needed  them  at  that  time.  He  got  Mr.  Bennett,  at 
Goldsboro,  I  think,  to  send  the  first  lot,  five  horses.  They  were 
these  old  Western  horses,  no  good  for  the  farm  where  there  were 
stumps  and  rocks,  so  I  could  not  work  them.  In  about  ten  days  he 
sent  six  more.  They  were  very  old.  no  good  at  all.  I  was  very 
much  worried.  I  never  found  out  the  prices  of  the  stock,  though 
I  asked  him.  I  got  Mr.  Little,  a  livery  stable  man  there  to  come 
there,  and  it  happened  that  Mr.  Smith  came  the  same  day,  and  he 
asked  him  the  prices,  and  he  jokingly  said:  "What  do  you  think 
they  are  w-orth?"  I  said  I  do  not  think  they  are  worth  anything 
to  the  farm,  I  asked  Mr,  Little  what  he  thought  they  were  worth. 
He  said:  "I  could  duplicate  them  for  530,"  Smith  told  him  that  he 
had  bought  them,  and  he  averaged  them,  I  think  he  said,  at  $75,  but 
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I  can  not  say  that  positively,  but  that  is  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 
Mr.  Little  laughed  at  the  idea  of  paying  such  prices,  and  said  he 
did  not  blame  the  old  man  for  kicking  like  I  was.  I  could  not  work 
them. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  stock  was  practically 
worthless?  A.  Yes.  He  then  told  me  to  have  them  sent  down  to 
Mr.  Wood  at  Castle  Haynes  farm  and  exchanged  for  mules.  Said 
Mr.  Wood  had  some  good  mules,  and  that  he  would  send  me  his  best. 
I  sent  mine,  and  the  bill  for  sending  and  exchanging  was  ?18.  When 
they  came  back  with  the  mules  they  were  old,  and  not  worth  $20 
apiece.  Wood  was  supervisor  at  that  time  of  the  Castle  Haynes 
farm. 

Q.  You  sv;apped  this  stock  from  the  Anson  County  to  the  Castle 
Haynes  farm?  A.  Yes,  these  that  he  had  sent  there,  except  two. 
One  was  there  he  claimed  as  his  own,  but  he  did  not  tell  me  so  then. 
It  was  a  bob-tailed  mare,  and  would  not  work.  He  happened  to  be 
there  when  I  was  trying  her.  I  would  not  give  a  dollar  for  her  for 
any  purpose,  but  he  sent  her  as  one  of  the  lot.  He  said  to  me  the 
other  day  that  he  had  swapped  her,  and  that  the  mule  he  had 
swapped  her  for  was  his,  and  he  wanted  to  take  one  of  these  here 
and  leave  that  up  there  that  he  swapped  for.  I  swapped  the  old 
thing  and  got  $16  to  boot.  I  paid  it  out  of  my  own  pocket.  He 
authorized  me  to  do  it.  The  mule  I  swapped  he  claims  belonged  to 
him.  There  is  some  transaction  that  he  had  down  in  this  country 
with  horses.  He  took  some  of  the  State  horses,  perhaps  one  or 
two,  but  this  has  been  a  later  transaction,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is,  but  Mr.  Mewboorne  told  me  something  about  it. 

Q.  What  about  the  fertilizers  he  bought?  A.  I  thought  it  very 
strange  his  buying  the  fertilizers  as  he  did. 

Q.  What  method  was  used  in  the  purchase  of  the  fertilizers?  A. 
I  do  not  know  how  he  bought  them,  but  he  bought  so  much.  About 
180  tons,  I  think,  as  near  as  I  can  approximate  it.  I  do  not  know 
the  prices  he  paid.     I  do  not  know  the  prices  of  anything  paid. 

Q.  What  about  the  purchasing  of  the  general  supplies?  A.  We 
would  send  here  to  the  proper  authorities. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  prices  paid  for  them?  A. 
Yes,  but  I  can  not  remember.  They  were  reasonable  prices.  When 
we  make  requisitions  they  come  back,  and  we  vouch  it  and  send  it  in, 
and  when  the  bill  comes  the  prices  are  on  it  you  know. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  ship  any  fresh  meat  or  supplies  away  from  there 
by  the  order  of  Mr.  Smith  or  anyone  else?  A.  No,  no  fresh  meat. 
I  sent  him  a  barrel  or  two  of  cider,  and  a  barrel  of  scuppernong  wine. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  bill  for  it?  A.  No,  I  did  not.  He  told  me 
to  make  it  up  and  ship  it. 
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Q.  What  was  the  probable  cost  o£  making  that  wine  and  cider? 
A.  It  did  not  cost  much,  possibly  $2  or  $3  or  ?4  a  barrel. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  that  to  Mr.  Smith  at  Goldsboro?  A.  I  shipped  it 
to  him  here. 

Attendance  2  days;  expenses  ?o. 

W.  C.  HARBISON,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?     A.  In  Wadesboro,  Anson  County. 

Q.  Are  you  doing  business  there?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  business  are  you  engaged  in?  A.  Cotton  and 
heavy  merchandise. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  any  cotton  from  John  R.  Smith,  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Penitentiary,  in  1S97?  A.  Yes,  in  the  spring  of  1897,  1 
bought  the  crop  of  1S96  which  was  sold  in  1897.  1  bought  it,  not 
from  Mr.  Smith,  but  from  a  man  they  sent  there  to  sell  it,  B.  H. 
Griffin,  from  Goldsboro.  Griffin  is  a  hotel  man  there,  and  probably 
related  to  Smith  in  some  shape. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  number  of  the  bales?  A.  One  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  bales  sold. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  him  for  that  cotton?  A.  I  paid  him 
$6.90  per  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  weights?  A.  One  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  bales  that  weighed  84,841  pounds  net. 

Q.  That  amounted  to  how  much  in  round  figures?  A.  Net, 
$5,839.09,  to  him. 

Q.  How  aid  you  pay  that  amount?  A.  I  paid  him  ?500  in  cur- 
rency. A  check  on  the  Atlantic  National  Bank  of  Wilmington  for 
$2,000,  and  a  check  on  the  First  National  Bank  of  Charlotte  for 
?3,339.09. 

(Witness  exhibited  the  stub  of  his  cheelv  boolv  as  evidence,  and 
swore  that  the  correct  amount  was  that  shown  on  the  stub,  which 
was  $5,839.09.  He  requested  $500  in  currency,  which  was  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  this  check,  and  the  other  amounts  were  $3,309.09 
on  the  Charlotte  bank,  and  $2,000  on  the  Wilmington  bank.) 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  this  was  the  original  check,  and  you 
divided  it  up  at  the  banks  at  his  request?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  bought  any  cotton  from  any  of  them  since?  A.  Yes; 
I  bought  some  from  Mr.  Reinhardt,  the  present  supervisor,  109  bales, 
in  the  fall  of  1897,  October  8,  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Reinhardt 
together. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  the  amounts  of  those  sales?  A.  One  hundred 
and  nine  bales  brought  $3,332.03  net. 

Q.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Reinhardt  a  check  for  that  amount?  A.  I 
gave  Mr.  Smith  my  check  for  $3,322.03,  and  gave  him  cash  $10.     1 
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gave  the  cash  to  him  in  person,  and  gave  the  cheoli  to  him.  That 
109  bales  was  sold  by  Mr.  Smith  and  Reinhardt  together  at  the  farm. 
They  had  a  weigher  there  from  Raleigh,  and  I  bought  it,  and  I 
believe  Smith  remained  on  the  ground  until  the  cotton  was  weighed, 
and  the  sale  completed.  I  made  the  payment  to  Smith  for  the  cot- 
ton. 

Q.  Have  you  bought  any  other  cotton  from  them?  A.  I  think  I 
bought  twelve  bales  from  Mr.  Reinhardt  in  January,  1898. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Mr.  Reinhardt  for  that?  A.  Yes,  it  was  6,257 
pounds,  at  $.5.13,  $321.88,  after  taking  the  weighing  off. 

Q.  About  the  amount  paid  for  the  first  lot,  were  those  figures  cor- 
rect? A.  I  am  absolutely  certain  about  them.  Part  of  that  money 
he  did  not  carry  from  Wadesboro;  I  know  that;  I  found  it  out  by 
seeing  the  people  he  was  dealing  with  there.  For  the  first  year's 
cotton,  Mr.  Leazer  had  been  Superintendent,  and  he  had  made  a  con- 
tract with  a  man  to  gin  that  cotton  at  so  much  a  hundred  pounds. 
At  the  time  the  cotton  was  sold  the  weighing  and  the  ginning  had 
not  all  been  paid  for.  I  had  been  told  by  the  ginner,  and  by  the 
man  under  Mr.  Leazer,  that  Mr.  Leazer  sent  a  check  for  the  cotton 
.before  it  was  sold,  for  $100.  and  this  man  Griffin  paid  the  balance  of 
the  weighing  of  the  cotton.  The  ginner  was  paid  about  $68.  We 
paid  him  20  cents  per  hundred,  which  should  have  been  $169,  and 
that  is  after  Mr.  Leazer  had  paid  $100;  Griffin  paid  the  balance,  about 
$68. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  accounts  they  paid  at  the  same  time? 
A.  No,  I  think  that  is  all;  they  might  have  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
man  that  Griffin  had  with  him  from  Raleigh. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Griffin  was  a  regular  employe  of 
the  Penitentiary  or  not,  or  was  he  sent  there  as  a  special  agent  for 
that  special  transaction?  A.  My  idea  is  that  he  was  sent  there 
especially  to  sell  that  cotton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  any  horses  bought  on  that  farm  during 
1897?     A.  Not  of  any  consequence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  stock?  A.  Yes;  I  heard  somebody  say 
there  was  a  horse  that  cost  $100.  but  don't  know  anything  about  it. 
It  was  talked  about  around  there  tnat  some  cost  $10u  and  were  not 
worth  more  than  $40,  $50  or  $60,  but  I  don't  know.  The  appearance 
of  those  brought  there  in  1897  was  shabby. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  what  were  those  horses  worth  on  the  market? 
A.  I  thought  the  prices  that  they  were  estimated  at,  from  $40  to  $60, 
would  have  been  a  pretty  fair  value  at  that  time.  But  not  all  of 
them  were  that  way.  I  don't  know  how  many  horses  were  brought 
there;  some  of  them  were  very  good,  and  a  few  very  shabby. 

Q.  Do   you   know  anything  about  the  management  of  that   farm 
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for  the  last  two  years,  or  since  it  first  started  up?  A.  I  have  had 
considerable  business  with  them  in  a  mercantile  way.  I  know  the 
accounts  are  in  bad  shape.  They  are  behind  in  the  payment  of  their 
bills.  I  suppose  they  owe  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  in  Wadesboro  for 
the  things  that  they  bought  for  that  farm  there,  i  aon't  suppose 
Reinhardt  knew  how  much  he  did  owe.  I  don't  think  he  has  been 
able  to  keep  his  books  properly. 

Q.  What  system  has  he  for  buying?  A.  He  comes  into  town  or 
sends  an  order  by  the  guards:  but  most  of  the  things  he  buys  he 
gets  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  think  tne  management  of  that  institution  has  been  good 
or  bad?  A.  I  don't  think  the  farm  has  been  managed  well.  I  think 
old  man  Reinhardt  has  probably  done  the  best  he  could,  but  I  don't 
think  he  is  capable  of  managing  the  farm.  I  don't  think  he  will 
take  anything  from  anybody,  or  do  anything  absolutely  wrong,  but 
he  is  a  bitter  partisan,  and  has  not  the  capacity. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  that  as  being  a  good  farm?  A.  Yes,  I  look 
upon  that  as  being  a  very  good  farm.  I  don't  suppose  it  is  as  rich 
as  some  land,  but  it  is  a  good  average  larm  for  Anson  County,  and 
good  cotton  can  be  made  there. 

Q.  Does  the  average  farm  in  your  county  pay  its  expenses?  A. 
Oh,  yes. 

Q.  With  proper  management  do  you  think  that  farm  there  can  be 
made  self-sustaining?  A.  I  am  not  sufHciently  acquainted  with  the 
cost  of  taking  care  of  those  convicts,  but  I  know  that  ordinarily  the 
farm  can  be  made  to  pay  expenses.  If  the  convict  labor  is  as  cheap 
as  other  labor  it  can  be  made  to  pay  expenses.  There  are  other 
farms  in  the  county  not  one  bit  better  that  do  pay  expenses,  and 
pay  more. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  farm  can  be  operated  as  cheaply  with  convict 
labor  as  with  hired  labor?  A.  I  think  so:  I  don't  think  a  small  num- 
ber of  convicts  could  be.  but  a  sufficient  number  to  work  that  farm 
could  be.  There  is  one  thing  about  this  farm,  it  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  expense  attached  to  it  up  to  now.  When  Mr.  Leazer  first  took 
charge  of  it  the  bottoms  were  in  very  bad  condition,  and  he  did  a 
lot  of  ditching,  and  I  expect  Mr.  Reinhardt  has  had  a  good  deal  of 
expense  that  way.     It  is  in  good  fix  now. 

Q.  Have  they  not  put  a  good  deal  of  improvement  on  that  farm? 
A.  No.  except  in  the  way  of  ditching  and  taking  care.  They  have 
got  a  sight  of  money  out  of  the  wood  they  have  cut  off  the  place. 
They  literally  slaughtered  the  wood,  and  sold  it  at  Wadesboro  and 
shipped  it  to  Charlotte. 

Q.  Have  they  a  right  to  cut  the  wood  under  the  lease?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  it  was  sold  without  any  return?  A. 
Oh,  no. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  any  estimate  as  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  wood?  A.  No.  I  can  not.  I  have  heard  Mr. 
Relnhardt  bragging;  about  the  amount  he  was  getting  for  wood, 
shipped  to  Charlotte,  and  know  he  sold  a  good  deal  in  Wadesboro, 
and  have  heard  the  owners  of  the  land  say  they  be  blamed  if  they 
did  not  believe  he  cut  enough  wood  off  that  land  to  pay  the  rent  for 
ten  years. 

Q.  What  prices  did  he  get  for  wood?  A.  Sold  some  oak  at  $1.80 
per  cord;  two-foot  wood  sawed  by  steam. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  gets  for  the  wood  he  ships?  A.  No; 
he  said  it  was  mostly  pine  wood.  I  am  informed  mat  he  can  get 
more  for  the  wood  that  he  ships  than  for  that  sold  in  Wadesboro, 
and  he  sold  pir.e  wood,  four-foot  wood,  at  ?1.15  in  large  lots. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  if  he  sold  wood  at  $1.15  per  cord  that 
is  absolutely  net  to  the  Penitentiary:  that  there  were  no  rents  to 
pay  for  it  except  the  general  rents  of  the  farm?  A.  Yes,  that  is 
what  I  mean. 

Q.  Do  you  krow  anything  about  the  management  under  Mr. 
Leazer?  A.  Mr.  Leazer  went  there  late  in  the  season,  and  they  did' 
not  get  to  work  making  a  crop  until  last  of  March  or  first  of  April, 
and  it  was  a  wet  season.  1  think  they  got  a  great  deal  more  work 
out  of  the  convicts  than  they  get  out  of  this  present  management.  I 
don't  know  that  they  were  any  better  farmers.  Lashly  had  charge 
under  Mr.  Leazer,  and  he  has  a  knack  for  getting  a  great  deal  more 
work  out  of  the  negroes  than  the  other  people  can.  I  don't  think  he 
knew  anything  about  farming,  and  don't  know  that  he  managed  the 
place  much  better  than  this  man.  Old  man  Reinhardt  makes  out 
he  is  a  powerful  hand  out  there,  though  there  is  no  evidence  of  it 
except  the  bottom  land.  He  has  done  that  very  well.  I  think 
Reinhardt  knows  better  how  to  make  a  crop  than  Lashly,  and 
I.iashly  is  a  good  hand  to  handle  negroes  and  make  them  work,  if 
he  knows  what  he  wants  to  do.  A  great  deal  more  work  was  done 
there,  taking  the  number  of  convicts  into  consideration,  than  was 
done  under  this  other  mav.. 

Q.  What  about  the  system  of  purchase  under  Mr.  Leazer?  A.  Mr. 
Leazer  did  it  all  himself,  I  think.  I  don't  think  he  allowed  any- 
body to  buy.  I  don't  know  of  any  accounts  he  made  around  Wades- 
boro of  any  consequence. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  their  bookkeeping  at  that  insti- 
tution? A.  I  think  Mr.  Lashly  kept  his  books  all  right.  I  don't 
think  the  other  people  have.  They  send  in  town  and  buy  a  bill  of 
goods,  and  ask  you  to  send  a  memorandum  of  the  goods  so  they  can 
check  and  see  that  it  is  all  right.  They  profess  to  do  that.  They 
ask  you  at  the  end  of  a  month  to  send  an  itemized  statement  of  the 
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monthly  accounts,  and  they  check  that  in  duplicate,  and  say  they 
always  send  them  in  here  to  the  office  of  the  bookkeeper,  Wimbish,  I 
believe,  but  they  just  simply  do  not  do  it,  because  I  have  reason  to- 
know  they  do  not.     They  owe  me  $500  there  now. 

Q.  Has  any  machinery  been  brought  to  that  farm?  A.  I  don't 
know  about  that.     They  saj'  it  was  no  account. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  farm  can  be  made  self-sustaining?  A.  Yes; 
the  bottoms  will  make  any  amount  of  corn,  and  i  don't  see  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  make  enough  corn  and  roughness  to 
feed  the  stock  and  convicts,  but  the  money  crop  is  cotton.  With 
proper  management  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
self-sustaining  for  the  next  eight  or  ten  years,  and  be  just  as  good 
when  the  State  gets  through  as  it  is  now.  It  will  take  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  manage  a  farm,  and  how  to  manage  the  convicts  and 
make  them  work.  They  have  not  done  as  much  work  under  the 
Fusion  administration  as  they  ought  to  have  done;  nothing  like  as 
much  as  under  the  other  administration.  They  are  proposing  to 
sell  some  stock  and  rent  the  land.  They  will  get  the  land  butchered 
up  so  it  won't  be  any  account  to  anybody. 

Expenses,  $13.50.     Paid. 

JOHN  I.  MOZINGO,  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Russell,  or  at  least  recommended 
by  him  and  appointed  by  Mr.  Mewboorne,  to  take  hold  the  first  day 
of  May,  1S9S.  I  went  down  to  the  Tillery  farm,  known  as  No.  S, 
near  Tillery,  N.  C.  We  have  three  farms  down  there,  one  known  a& 
Tillery  farm,  and  two  known  as  Caledonia  farm  No.  1  and  No.  2. 
The  farm  that  I  had  charge  of  was  known  as  No.  3;  was  rented  this 
year  by  this  administration.  I  went  there  to  take  hold  on  the  first 
day  of  May,  and  from  that  time  had  charge  up  to  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary. Then  I  resigned  by  request  of  Captain  Day.  He  told  me 
that  he  turned  me  out.  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  intend  to  be  thrown 
out;  that  I  had  manhood  enough  about  me  to  resign.  That  is  why 
I  come  before  this  Committee,  to  defend  myself.  Captain  Day  has 
made  charges  in  the  newspapers  against  the  supervisors.  If  he  had 
said  what  supervisors,  as  there  are  various  ones  on  those  farms,  I 
would  not  have  been  here  to-day,  but  he  sums  the  whole  supervis- 
ing crowd,  as  you  might  say,  and  makes  charges  against  them,  that 
they  have  used  all  manner  of  extravagance  in  the  management  of 
those  farms;  that  they  made  purchases  and  purchased  wherever  they 
wanted,  and  lived,  as  you  may  say,  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  1 
deny  any  such  charge,  that  I  did  it.  I  am  not  speaking  for  any- 
thing except  on  the  farm  No.  3. 

Q.  State  to  the  Committee  what  salary  you  got  there?  A.  I  got 
$50  per  month. 
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Q.  Did  you  get  any  extras?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  house  rent?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  use  any  of  the  supplies  of  the  Penicentiary  or  the 
products  of  the  farm  for  your  private  use  at  all?  A.  I  applied 
-everything  to  the  use  of  the  farm. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  used  any  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  or  sup- 
plies of  the  Penitentiary  for  your  personal  account?  A.  No,  I  did 
not.  I  will  state  now  that  I  did  not  move  my  family  there.  I 
left  tnem  at  Goldsboro. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  R.  Smith?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  work  under  him?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith;  do  you  think  he  is  a  com- 
petent man  to  manage  the  State's  Prison?  A.  Well,  now,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  management  of  the  farm  per- 
sonally? A.  I  have  heard  and  seen  some  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  bad  manager  of  his  own  farm,  but  as  far  as  his  manage- 
ment of  the  State's  Prison  is  concerned,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Mewboorne,  the  iate  Superintendent  of  the 
Penitentiary?     A.  Yes.     He  was  the  man  I  worked  under. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  a  good  and  efficient  manager?  A.  In  a 
great  many  respects  he  was,  and  in  some  I  don't  think  he  was. 

Q.  Point  out  some  of  your  reasons  for  thinking  that?  A.  I  think 
he  gave  too  much  latitude  to  some  of  the  supervisors. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  kept  a  close  supervision  of  the  matter;  kept 
up  with  the  details  himself?  A.  Yes.  He  visited  the  farms  when 
he  could.  I  noticed  that  Mr,  Mewboorne  neglected  me  in  some  re- 
spects, coming  to  see  me,  which  I  always  want  my  superior  officers 
to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  lease  of  the  Tillery  farm  was  a  profitable  one 
on  the  part  of  the  State?     A.  No. 

Q.  Why?  A.  T  don't  think  such  a  great  institution  as  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  ought  to  go  to  work  on  shares. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Caledonia  farm;  have  you  been  on  it? 
A.  I  frequently  visited  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  that  farm?  A.  I  think  it  is  the  most 
profitable  one  the  State  has  got. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  option  price  is?  A.  I  have  heard  it  is 
?40,000. 

Q.  For  your  information  I  will  state  that  the  option  is  $35,000. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  the  State  to  buy  that  farm 
at  $35,000?  A.  I  think  if  the  State  was  going  to  continue  farming 
with  the  convicts,  that  it  had  better  buy. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  option  price  of  the  Northampton.     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  The  contracts  show  it  to  be  about  $62,000  on  tnat  farm.  Do 
you  think  the  State  should  buy  that  farm  at  that  option  price?  A. 
No.  I  have  been  on  the  Northampton  farm  once.  It  is  a  good 
farm,  but  I  think  that  is  too  mucn. 

Q.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  the  Northampton  farm?  A.  1 
don't  know.     It  is  a  large  farm. 

Q.  Which  is  the  best,  Northampton  or  Caledonia?  A.  I  think  that 
one  is  about  the  equal  of  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  would  make  money  by  surrendering  the 
lease  of  the  Tillery  farm,  if  they  can  do  so?  A.  It  would  depend 
upon  what  it  would  cost  the  State  to  surrender. 

Q.  Under  whose  management  was  that  contract  made  with  the 
Tillery  farm?    A.  Under  the  present  administration. 

Q.  You  mean  the  Day  administration?  A.  No,  but  under  Governor 
Russell's  administration.  That  is  my  understanding  about  it.  I 
was  not  there  when  it  was  leased,  and  don't  know  anything  about 
the  lease.     I  have  seen  the  contract,  though,  between  the  parties. 

Q.  Those  two  farms  are  optioned  at  $97,000,  one  at  $6^,000,  the 
other  at  $35,000  in  round  figures.  I  ask  you  whether  you  think 
it  would  be  profitable  for  the  State  to  buy  those  two  farms  at  $97,000 
and  continue  the  farming  with  these  convicts;  if  you  think  it  possi- 
ble under  good  management  to  make  that  institution  self-sustaining? 
A.  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  don't  believe  that  under  the  present 
management  and  under  the  management  that  has  been  heretofore, 
that  you  can  make  it  self-sustaining,  but  I  do  believe  that  if  you 
would  abandon  the  Central  Prison  here,  as  a  mere  something  to  eat 
up  what  the  rest  makes — that  is  the  way  I  consider  it — you  can 
take  those  farms  at  that  and  purchase  them,  and  move  everything 
down  there,  factories  and  everything  to  manufacture  all  the  cloth, 
grind  all  the  meal,  establish  factories,  if  necessary.  For  instance, 
put  a  good  flouring  mill  down  there  and  a  cotton-seed  oil  mill,  if 
necessary,  purchase  the  farms,  and  put  all  the  improvements  that 
the  State  would  see  proper  to  do,  it  would  eventually  be  profitable, 
and  I  believe  it  could  be  made  self-sustaining  in  tnat  way,  but  as 
long  as  you  pay  rent  and  work  convicts  and  have  this  the  central 
point,  and  have  this  Central  Prison  eating  up  everytning  the  farms 
make,  you  can  not.  under  any  management,  in  my  judgment,  ever 
make  it  self-sustaining.  I  have  found  that  the  cost  of  supporting, 
guarding  and  taking  care  of  the  convicts  is  57  cents  a  day,  and  I 
have  been  as  economical  as  I  could  possibly  be  in  my  management. 

Q.  You  state  that  this  Central  Prison  is  a  great  expense?  Why  do 
you  state  that?  A.  They  tell  me  it  costs  $75  a  month  to  furnish  elec- 
tric lights;  they  have  got  the  United  States  prisoners  down  here  at  a 
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sacrifice,  I  am  told.  They  live  a  great  deal  better  there  than  down 
at  the  farms  and  have  a  greater  amount  of  officers  there  than  neces- 
sary. I  understand  that  they  get  25  cents  a  day  for  feeding  those 
United  States  convicts. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  prisoners  are  a  loss  to  the 
State?  A.  I  do.  I  may  be  mistaken  about  that,  you  understand. 
I  think  taking  care  of  this  prison  here,  keeping  it  up  and  carrying 
those  United  States  prisoners — I  understand  we  get  25  cents  a  day 
for  carrying  them;  they  make  us  about  7  cents  a  day  in  addition  to 
the  other  25  cents;  I  think  it  would  cost  57  cents  a  day  to  take 
care  of  them  as  much  as  the  prisoners  on  the  farms. 

Q.  How  many  bales  of  cotton  were  lost  on  the  Tillery  farm  this 
'  year  on  account  of  not  being  gathered  in  time?  A.  I  can  not  exactly 
tell  you.  I  will  make  a  statement,  j.  did  not  have  any  labor  on  the 
farm  like  I  ought  to  have  had.  I  don't  know  whether  through  Mr. 
Mewboorne's  neglect  or  somebody  else,  or  whether  there  were  no 
-convicts,  but  I  did  not  have  until  the  first  of  October  enough  labor. 
I  did  not  have  but  about  35  men  available  to  pick  cotton.  As  for 
the  number  of  bales  lost,  I  could  not  say,  but  I  have  lost  a  right 
smart  of  cotton.  I  would  not  say  over  25  bales  that  I  have  lost,  but 
I  got  some  hands  in  time  and  got  my  cotton  out  before  I  left.  I 
have  not  got  any  in  the  field. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  what  part  of  the  crops  the  owners  of  the 
Tillery  farm  would  get,  their  proportion,  for  their  rent?  A.  I  made 
about  350  bales  of  cotton;  some  not  ginned  when  I  left;  I  can  not 
say  exactly  how  much  not  ginned,  but  we  approximated  it  at  350 
bales,  and  I 15  bales  from  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  corn?  A.  I  made  a  little  over  200  barrels 
•of  corn,  averaging  five  bushels  to  the  barrel. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  owners  of  the  farm  get  one-half  of  that? 
A.  Yes;  the  owners  get  half  of  everything  made.  They  furnish  the 
team  and  the  tools  and  all  the  cotton  seed,  and  we  furnish  half  of 
all  the  other  seed. 

Q.  Who  furnishes  the  fertilizers?  A.  The  fertilizer  was  furnished 
jointly  by  Mr.  Tillery  and  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  fertilizer  was  used  on  that  farm  this 
year?  A.  The  State  had  forty  tons  and  I  think  Mr.  Tillery  had 
thirty-five  tons.  The  State  bought  its  fertilizers  from  the  Navassa 
Guano  Co.,  and  I  think  paid  about  $17.50  per  ton,  but  I  am  not 
exactly  positive  on  that  point.  I  was  not  there  when  the  fertilizer 
was  purchased;  it  was  purchased  before  I  went;  I  OK'd  the  bill  for 
it,  and  have  forgotten  exactly  the  cost  per  ton. 

Q.  Did  you  use  fertilizer  on  cotton  or  corn?  A.  Did  not  use  any 
on  corn. 
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Q.  I  understand  that  about  five  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  has 
been  overheated  by  being  bulked  in  the  mills  down  there  tor  the 
last  few  weeks.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  excuse  for  that  reckless 
handling  of  the  products  of  the  State's  Prison — reasonable  excuse? 
A.  That  pertains  entirely  to  the  other  farms.  I  can  state  only  what 
I  have  heard.  I  did  not  raise  any  wheat  for  the  State.  I  know  it 
was  a  bad  season  to  save  wheat.  They  gathered  it  on  Caledonia 
farms  No.  1  and  No.  2,  and  I  heard  Captain  McCaskey  say  it  was  a 
bad  chance  to  take  care  of  wheat.  It  sweated  in  the  barns,  and  at 
last  he  got  instructions  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary, 
Mr.  Mewboorne.  to  carry  it  to  V/eldon;  they  were  building  a  large 
flouring  mill  there.  I  was  at  Weldon  a  week  ago  and  heard  that 
the  wheat  was  spoiled,  and  then  I  saw  some  of  the  wheat,  a  sample 
Mr.  J.  R.  Tillery  had,  and  it  was  spoiled,  musty.  Who  is  responsi- 
ble, I  can  not  say,  whether  the  mill  or  the  Caledonia  farm. 

Q.  The  wheat  left  the  farm  in  proper  shape,  as  you  understand  it, 
did  it  not?  A.  I  don't  know  about  that.  They  said  they  would 
spread  it  out.  Captain  McCaskey  said  he  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
in  saving  the  wheat;  had  to  spread  it  in  the  barns  and  keep  turning 
it,  as  it  was  thrashed  wet. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Halifax  farm?  A.  I  have  been 
there  a  time  or  two.     It  is  several  miles  below  me. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  being  a  good  farm  for  the  State  to 
handle?  A.  I  have  heard  that  it  was  a  burden  upon  the  State  by 
the  rents  they  pay,  and  Mr.  Mewboorne  said  this  summer  that  they 
would  have  to  abandon  that  and  the  Anson  County  farm  in  defense 
of  the  State. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  sale  of  any  cotton  down 
there?     A.  I  simply  delivered  it;  never  sold  any. 

Q.  Did  you  weigh  any?     A.  Yes,  I  weighed  all  I  sold  but  one  lot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  weights  held  out  when  the  cotton 
was  being  sold  or  not?  A.  They  took  them  at  my  weights.  There 
was  a  weigher  went  from  the  city  of  Raleigh  there  ana  weighed  them 
with  my  scales.  I  used  to  be  a  cotton  weigher  and  sampler  myself. 
We  weighed  with  my  own  balances  and  his  there  and  weighed  three 
or  four  bales  to  see  if  they  corresponded,  and  we  agreed  upon  the 
amount  that  we  docked  from  the  bales. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  dock  per  bale?  A.  It  would  depend  upop 
the  amount  of  the  water. 

Q.  Did  you  weigh  that  cotton  before  that  time?  A.  I  weighed  it 
with  dry  weights. 

Q.  How  did  those  weights  sold  by  compare  with  dry  weights  orig- 
inally weighed?  A.  Lost  from  one  to  three  pounds.  I  weighed  it  as 
it  came  from  the  press,  on  my  pair  of  standard  balances,  and  on 
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reweighing  by  the  man  that  bought  it  it  lost  from  one  to  three 
pounds. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  .7ohn  R.  Smith's  farm  near  Goldsboro? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  convicts  working  on  that  farm?  A.  I 
heard  that  some  were  working  there  last  winter.  I  heard  Capt. 
F.  IVI.  Farrell,  of  Moncure,  say  that;  he  is  the  man  I  succeeded  when 
I  took  charge  of  the  State  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  lumber  was  shipped  to  Golds- 
boro for  Mr.  Smith  fro^m  the  county  of  Wake?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Smith  has  been  using  any  of 
the  stock,  mules  and  horses,  from  the  State  Penitentiary,  on  his 
farm  for  the  last  two  years?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  supervisors  of  the  other  farms  down 
there?  A.  I  knew  them  all  but  Captain  Reinhardt  and  Mr.  Cannon. 
Captain  Reinhardt  is  superintendent  of  the  Anson  farm,  and  Cannon 
of  the  Castle  Haynes  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  those  men  you  did  know  were  competent 
and  efficient  men  in  the  capacity  they  were  serving  in?  A.  I  was 
better  acquainted  with  Captain  McCaskey  and  Dixon  than  any  other, 
and  the  next  best  acquainted  with  Captain  Pope,  at  Halifax  farm.  I 
believe  they  were  competent.  I  believe  they  did  everything  they 
could  for  the  sustaining  of  the  Penitentiary,  but  I  don't  pretend  to 
say  that  I  know  everything  about  their  business.  Captain  McCaskey, 
I  think,  is  the  most  competent  man  the  State  has. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  great  shortage  there  is  there,  if 
those  men  were  all  competent,  and  the  absolute  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  State  Penitentiary  to  make  itself  self-sustaining  for  the  last 
year?  A.  One  thing,  it  was  a  bad  crop  year  on  the  Roanoke  River. 
We  had  tremendous  rains,  and  again  we  had  low  prices. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  bad  crop  year  and  low  prices  were  sufficient 
to  cause  a  deficit  of  $110,000  in  the  treasury  of  this  institution?  A. 
I  have  been  informed  that  they  left  us  a  legacy,  but  I  don't  know 
anything  about  what  was  left  to  us.  I  think  the  low  prices  and  bad 
crop  year  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  looked  upon  the  Central  Prison 
as  being  a  sinking-hole  here?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  How  do  you  reconcile  the  statement  that  you  make  that  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  this  institution  was  due  to  the  bad  crop  year? 
A.  I  don't  pretend  to  say  all  was,  but  I  say  in  part,  due  to  bad  crop 
years  down  there,  but  the  Central  Prison  eats  up  the  farms  anyway, 
even  with  a  good  crop  year,  has  a  tendency  to  do  it.  That  is  my 
idea. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  think  the  management  of  those 
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institutions  was  placed  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mewboorne 
or  Smith,  or  were  they  encumbered  by  the  Board  oi  Directors  mak- 
ing demands  upon  them  for  putting  men  in  for  political  purposes? 
A.  I  think  there  v.-ere  men  put  in  for  political  purposes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  those  men  were  men  always  fit  for  the  place?  A. 
I  found  they  were  not  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  guards 
and  overseers,  and  I  had  to  discharge  them,  which  was  my  preroga- 
tive, of  course,  if  they  did  not  suit.  About  the  farms:  I  believe  if 
you  would  centralize  it  all  into  one  farm,  and  let  it  be  supervised  by 
one  man.  let  there  be  one  supervisor  for  all  the  farms;  there  are  too 
many  farms  in  too  many  places.  I  can  take  one  hundred  men  and 
guard  them  with  four  guards,  but  if  you  take  them  off  into  squads 
it  will  take  eight.     That  costs  $60  per  month  and  board  besides. 

Q.  Why  did  you  only  receive  $50  per  month,  and  some  of  the  other 
supervisors  received  $70  per  month.  A.  That  was  an  injustice  to 
me.  I  am  a  Republican  and  I  suppose  I  was  hampered  all  the  time. 
I  was  the  only  Republican  supervisor  they  had.  I  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Russell,  and  I  heard  that  the  Superintendent  said  they 
wanted  a  good  Populist  in  my  place,  and  I  was  hampered.  I  did  not 
have  the  labor  sufficient  to  attend  my  crop.  The  others  did  not 
either,  but  when  he  would  get  a  few  convicts  he  would  send  them 
to  the  others  when  I  needed  them  worse  than  anybody  else  did.  1 
may  be  doing  an  injustice  to  that  man  through  my  feelings.  I  know 
I  was  hampered. 

Q.  From  what  you  say  it  is  very  clear  to  this  Committee  that  there 
was  too  much  politics  in  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary?  A. 
Always  has  been  so  far  as  I  know  anything  about  it.  I  don't  know 
much  about  it  under  the  old  management,  but  it  has  been  so  under 
this. 

Q.  How  about  under  Mr.  Leazer's  administration?  A.  I  don't 
know  further  than  what  I  heard,  but  I  know  there  was  politics  in  it 
then,  because  I  had  a  friend  applied  for  work  and  could  not  get  it, 
and  it  was  simply  on  account  of  his  politics.  There  were  Democrats 
there  when  I  went  there,  and  I  retained  them  as  officers  or  as  guards. 
I  soon  found  out  that  I  could  not  run  it  unless  I  had  men  of  ex- 
perience, and  had  to  take  the  old  men  in,  in  order  to  succeed  at  all, 
I  being  a  green  man  myself.  E.  P.  Hubbard,  whom  I  kept  there  as 
overseer  for  the  entire  year,  has  been  with  the  State  ten  years;  in 
July  the  Board  of  Directors  failed  to  confirm  him,  and  made  me  turn 
him  off.  I  soon  found  out  I  could  not  run  it  on  politics,  and  when 
I  wanted  a  man  I  took  him,  and  if  he  had  the  experience  that  gave 
him  preference  in  my  mind.  The  Board  of  Directors  protested 
against  that.  They  informed  me  in  August,  I  think,  that  three  or 
four  men  I  had,  Hubbard,  John  Bass,  John  C.  Howe  and  J.  C.  Camp- 
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bell,  had  failed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  I  was 
therefore  warned  to  turn  them  off,  which  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  was  done  for  political  purposes?  A.  It  must 
have  been. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  men  you  hired  in  their  places  were  as  com- 
petent as  those  the  Board  of  Directors  failed  to  allow  you  to  use? 
A.  I  turned  them  off,  as  I  was  directed  to  do,  which  any  man  should 
have  done,  but  after  a  month  I  took  one  of  them  back;  in  fact  I  have 
taken  three  back,  four  discharged,  and  I  nave  taken  three  back.  I 
went  in  May  and  the  Board  refused  to  retain  those  men  in  July.  I 
think  if  the  State  is  going  to  farm  it  they  ought  to  buy  the  land. 

Q.  Was  there  any  great  waste  on  any  of  those  farms  down  there 
in  supplies;  do  you  know  of  any  leakage?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  think  everything  was  run  close  along  that  line?  A.  I 
don't  know  about  the  others;  there  was  not  on  the  Tillery  farm.  I 
never  saw  any  evidence  of  it  on  the  other  farms.  So  far  as  the 
Tillery  farm  is  concerned  it  is  all  straight,  and  I  never  handled  any 
money — only  $1.80  compensation  money  been  sent  to  me  by  the 
Penitentiary,  and  I  got  receipts  for  them.  The  only  accounts  I 
ever  made  were  such  things  as  lamp  wicks  and  things  too  little  to 
make  a  voucher  for.  I  have  made  a  purchase  at  the  store,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  month  I  would  take  his  bill  and  sign  it  up  with  the 
voucher;  one  goes  to  the  paymaster,  and  the  other  to  the  Peniten- 
tiary, a  duplicate  and  original.  I  copied  the  bill  on  that  and  signed 
it  up  and  OKd  it,  and  signed  my  name,  and  sent  it  here,  and  all  the 
purchases  I  have  made  outside  were  in  that  way.  I  only  bought 
those  little  things.  The  rest  came  up  here,  and  they  bought  them 
themselves  at  their  own  prices. 

Q.  Tell  me  this  in  that  connection:  Were  those  bills  always  sent 
to  you  from  the  Central  Prison  to  check  up  to  see  if  you  received 
the  goods?     A.  Yes,  and  the  original  bill  sent  by  the  firm. 

Q.  In  selling  the  products  of  the  farm,  cotton  and  other  stuff,  did 
you  check  over  the  amounts  and  charge  up  to  the  Central  Prison? 
You  exhibit  these  bills  and  state  this  is  stuff  you  sold  to  Mr.  Tillery 
by  instruction  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary;  do  you 
know  whether  those  bills  have  ever  been  paid?  A.  I  do  not,  but  I 
think  not.  I  will  tell  you  why:  Mr.  Tillery  told  me  that  the  State 
owed  him,  and  Mr.  Mewboorne  offered  to  settle  with  him  before  he 
went  out,  and  he  told  him  he  would  leave  that  for  Captain  Day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  this  cotton  was  ever  collected  for?  A. 
No. 

Q.  If  it  was  collected  for,  you  don't  know  whether  collected  for 
the  correct  amount  or  not?     A.  No. 

Q.  Don't  you   think  you    should    have    checked    over    all    these 
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amounts  and  seen  the  check  on  the  Central  Prison,  that  it  was  done 
right?     A.  I  don't  Know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  good  business  would  demand  it?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  if  under  the  system  that  has  been  used  since  you 
have  been  on  that  farm,  if  a  man  should  see  fit  (and  I  don't  say  he 
did),  could  not  parties  at  the  Central  Prison  have  squandered 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  nobody  had  any  record  of  it?  A.  Not  if 
they  had  not  burned  up  these  vouchers. 

Q.  Do  you  make  a  voucher  for  all  the  stuff  you  sell?  A.  Yes.  as  a 
matter  of  record. 

Q.  Can  you  swear,  even  If  you  had  those  books  before  you,  that 
the  cotton  and  stuff  you  sold,  that  the  money  for  it  ever  went  into 
the  State  treasury?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  no  means  of  telling  that?  A.  No,  I  have  got  no 
means  of  telling. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  should  be  reported  to  you  so  as  to  be  a  pro- 
tection to  yourself?  A.  Yes.  I  shipped  cotton  to  Mr.  Borden,  at 
Goldsboro,  and  he  was  instructed  to  turn  half  of  it  to  J.  R.  Tillery 
and  half  to  the  Central  Prison  here,  and  I  ssmr  him  after  that  and 
told  him  I  wished  he  would  give  me  a  statement  of  each  carload  of 
cotton  seed,  which  he  did  after  that.  I  think  a  return  should  be 
made  to  the  Central  Prison  and  to  me.  Since  Captain  Day  has  been 
in  he  ordered  me  to  sell  a  lot  of  peanuts,  and  ordered  me  to  ship  them 
to  Norfolk.  I  did  so,  and  took  a  duplicate  bill  of  lading.  I  sent 
one  to  the  firm  that  bought  the  peanuts  and  one  to  Captain  Day.  I 
have  not  heard  a  word  from  it.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  col- 
lected for  or  whether  it  ever  reached  its  destination.  I  got  a  tele- 
gram to  ship  a  certain  number  of  bales  of  cotton  to  Mr.  Borden. 
We  delivered  it  on  the  river.  That  is  the  last  taken  by  Captain 
Tillery.  A  bill  of  lading  was  given  for  it.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  cotton  was  paid  for  or  not. 

J.  R.  TILLERY,  being  sworn,  says: 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employment  of  the  State  Penitentiary  at 
present?  A.  I'es;  Captain  Day  appointed  me  farm  manager  of  all 
the  farms  of  the  State.  I  have  been  in  that  position  since  the  first 
of  January. 

Q.  "Were  you  in  that  position  before?  A.  No.  I  have  never  held 
any  position  under  the  State  Penitentiary  before. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  observation  as  to  the  conditions  of  those 
farms;  are  they  as  good  as  you  would  naturally  expect  them  to  be, 
or  as  they  should  be?  A.  No;  I  think  the  management  of  the  land 
is  very  poor  with  the  exception  of  Northampton,  and  that  is  in  first- 
class  condition  and  thoroughly  well  managed. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  managernent  of  those  institutions  for 
the  last  year  or  two?  A.  No,  sir;  except  what  I  have  seen  in 
passing  through.  My  judgment  is  that  the  management  has  been 
very  poor  and  extravagant  and  inefficient  for  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  au  instance  at  present  to  substantiate  that  evi- 
dence? A.  I  notice  that  on  the  three  State  farms  they  send  three 
men  twice  a  day  about  four  miles  to  get  the  mail.  I  think  this  is  a 
waste  of  energy  and  horseflesh,  when  one  man  could  certainly  do 
the  work  as  well.  Each  State  farm  has  a  supervisor  and  each  one 
has  a  large  family,  and  they  keep  carriages  and  horses  and  ser- 
vants at  the  expense  of  the  State.     That  is  unnecessary  expense. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  carriages  and  horses  are  indi- 
vidual property  or  fed  and  kept  up  by  the  State?  A.  Three  belong 
to  the  State  and  were  bought  by  the  State  for  the  supervisors.  Mr. 
Dickson  bought  one  last  year  with  Mr.  Mewboorne's  consent;  he 
agreed  to  pay  for  it.  All  the  others  belong  to  the  State,  and  are  for 
the  use  of  the  supervisors  and  their  families.  Each  of  the  super- 
visors are  allowed  to  go  to  the  stores  and  buy  whatever  they  see 
proper,  and  it  is  charged  to  the  State;  they  get  the  merchants'  bills 
and  attach  vouchers  to  them,  and  send  into  the  treasury. 

Q.  Does  anybody  but  the  supervisors  do  any  purchasing?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  have  been  on  each  of  the  farms?  A.  Yes.  i  think  each 
supervisor  keeps  a  man  to  cook  and  wash  and  wait  on  them;  have 
at  least  three  at  each  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  those  men  are  allowed  to 
make  sales  of  produce?  A.  i  hey  are  allowed  to  sell  anything 
raised  on  the  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  system  being  used  to  keep 
a  check  upon  those  sales?  A.  No.  Anybody  can  come  on  the  farm 
and  buy  anything  raised  on  the  farm,  by  the  peck  or  bushel  or  in 
any  quantity  the  supervisor  chooses  to  sell;  they  pay  him  the  money 
for  it,  and  he  is  supposed  to  send  it  to  the  Superintendent. 

Q.  Then  you  testify  before  this  Committee  that  you  think  the 
management  of  the  Penitentiary  has  been  thoroughly  incompetent? 
A.  That  is  my  judgment.  My  brother  has  leased  a  farm  to  the 
State,  and  rather  than  have  it  under  the  same  management  this 
year,  I  will  be  in  favor  of  cancelling  the  lease.  As  to  the  manage- 
ment of  our  place,  I  never  saw  such  a  lot  of  tricky  men  got  together 
in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  discipline  has  been  good?  A.  It  has 
been  very  lax.  I  can  tell  you  more  about  the  discipline  of  the 
Tillery  farm  because  I  go  there  oftener.  One  of  the  prisoners  went 
off  a  mile  and  got  whiskey.     My  brother  saw  him  along  the  public 
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road  and  asked  him  where  he  had  been.  He  said  to  get  whiskey,  and 
asked  him  not  to  tell.  Another  case:  A  man  had  an  office  boy,  and 
he  was  seen  away  off  in  the  woods  by  a  lot  of  women  picking  cotton, 
without  any  guard. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  moral  conduct  or  those  people, 
either  officers  or  employes?     A.  I  don't  know  anything  against  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  physical  condition  of  those  farms  aown  there?  A. 
They  are  not  in  good  condition,  except  the  Northampton  farm,  and 
that  is  in  good  condition. 

Q.  Has  the  condition  of  these  farms  deteriorated  or  improved  for 
the  last  two  years?     A.  It  has  deteriorated  in  the  last  two  years. 

Q,  Taking  the  physical  condition  of  the  farms  into  consideration, 
do  you  believe  those  farms  can  be  made  to  pay  the  State?  A.  I  am 
thoroughly  confident  of  it;  because  my  father  owned  200  slaves,  and 
he  always  had  a  surplus.  Mr.  Johnson  owned  the  Caledonia  farm, 
and  had  slaves,  and  he  had  a  surplus;  and  the  same  way  on  the 
others,  and  all  had  a  surplus.  If  that  could  be  done  with  a  large 
farm  in  slavery  times,  it  can  be  done  now. 

Q.  You  are  a  man  of  some  experience  in  farming;  what  would  be 
your  advice  to  this  Committee;  to  recommend  the  State  buying  or 
continuing  to  lease  those  farms?  A.  I  should  buy  them  by  all 
means.  We  have  got  an  option  for  a  great  deal  below  the  real  value. 
I  would  be  one  of  ten  men  to  take  it  at  the  State's  option.  If  you 
take  the  Roanoke  farm  and  have  good  management  there  is  no 
doubt  about  making  a  surplus,  but  taken  in  connection  with  the 
rice  farm  and  Castle  Haynes  and  the  Anson  County  farm.  I  don't 
believe  it  could  be  made  to  pay. 

Q.  Have  you  looked  over  the  Anson  County  farm?  A.  I  was  up 
there  when  Mr.  Leazer  first  took  possession.  I  was  at  Castle  Haynes 
week  before  last.  I  am  confident  neither  of  those  farms  can  be 
profitable  to  the  State.  You  can  not  make  it  profitable  except  on 
bottom  land. 

Q.  Is  the  State  trying  to  farm  more  land  than  is  profitable?  A. 
This  last  year  had  more  land  than  hands  to  cultivate  it.  because  had 
100  hands  on  tlae  railroad  and  100  and  some  odd  at  Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  method  of  buying  machinerj'  and  sup- 
plies at  the  farms?  A.  I  don't  know  as  to  the  prices  paid.  I  know 
that  they  have  been  buying  everything  by  retail.  All  supplies  for 
the  farms  ought  to  be  bought  at  wholesale  prices. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  economy  for  the  State  to  issue  bonds 
to  buy  those  lands  at  the  option  prices,  rather  than  pay  7  per  cent 
on  the  option  price?  A.  That  would  be  a  saving  of  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Q.   Is  there  any  danger  of  the  State  losing  heavily  in  not  buying? 
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A.  Mr.  Leazer  estimated  that  the  improvements  on  one  farm  cost 
16,000,  and  the  improvements  at  the  other  place  must  have  cost  at 
least  $10,000. 

Q.  Under  the  management  of  Mr.  Leazer  was  the  discipline  good? 
A.  It  was  excellent. 

Q.  Was  the  business  management  good  or  bad?  A.  It  was  good 
so  far  as  I  know.  I  did  not  know  much  about  it  then,  but  I  know 
the  discipline  was  good  for  I  saw  the  men  every  day,  and  I  know 
the  discipline  is  not  good  now.  One  illustration  since  I  have  been 
from  home:  McCaskey  was  here  last  week  and  left  a  man  named 
Bowen  in  charge.  That  man  sent  three  or  four  convicts  four  or 
five  miles  out  in  the  woods  to  get  lightwood,  and  they  turned  the 
team  in  the  road  and  went  away — made  their  escape.  Another: 
One  of  the  trusties  escaped,  and  they  put  the  dogs  after  him  and  got 
him  and  brought  him  back.  The  supervisor  asked  him  how  he 
escaped,  and  he  said  because  the  overseer  cursed  him,  and  he  told 
the  overseer  that  if  he  cursed  him  he  would  run  away,  and  he  told 
him  to  go  along,  and  never  punished  him  for  it.  My  brother  owns 
the  Tillery  farm;  Mozingo  is  supervisor. 

Q.  Why  was  the  crop  so  much  better  gathered  on  one  farm  than 
the  other?  A.  I  can  not  give  any  information  as  to  why.  They 
made  a  better  crop  than  our  men  did.  He  was  totally  incompetent. 
I  think  they  gathered  it  better  because  the  crop  was  better. 

Q.  What  are  the  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  Tillery  farm?  A.  Mr. 
Tillery  agrees  to  furnish  all  the  teams,  feed  the  teams,  furnish  the 
tools,  engines,  farming  implements  of  every  kind,  chains,  wagons, 
carts  and  supplies,  and  furnish  the  stockade  and  quarters  for  the 
supervisor  and  guards,  and  the  State  furnishes  and  feeds  the  labor, 
and  they  get  half. 

Q.  Are  the  convicts  treated  kindly,  so  far  as  you  are  able  to  judge? 
A.  Yes:  they  have  entirely  too  much  liberty;  they  are  not  strict 
with  them. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  crop  do  you  think  they  made  last  year;  what 
they  should  have  made  under  reasonable  conditions?  A.  On  the 
Caledonia  and  Northampton  farms,  they  made  a  fair  crop,  taking 
the  season  into  consideration;  it  was  a  bad  season,  and  they  had 
nothing  like  as  much  labor  as  they  ought  to  have  had.  I  think  they 
lost  on  all  the  farms  at  least  300  bales  of  cotton. 

Q.  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  bad  management? 
A.  Men  totally  incompetent;  men  who  have  been  working  on  little 
farms  come  here  and  undertake  to  work  a  hundred-horse  farm,  and 
he  is  just  lost. 

Q.  How  about  if  competent  men  are  put  in  charge?  A.  There  will 
be  no  trouble  about  making  a  surplus. 

Mr.  Tillery  proves  witness  for  one  day.  $7.90. 
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T.  B.  RUSSKLL.  being  duly  sworn,  says: 

Q.  Do  you  kno\v  anything  about  the  Caledonia  farm;  have  you 
been  over  it?     A.  I  have  been  there  some. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  being  a  good  farm?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  business  policy  to  buy  or  rent 
that  farm?     A.  I  should  buy  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  would  get  the  full  benefit  of  its  im- 
provements by  that?     A.  That  is  what  I  have  thought. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  there  are  in  the  Caledonia  farm? 
A.  No. 

Q.  I  will  state  there  is  reputed  to  be  7.290  acres  in  that  farm,  and 
that  the  option  price  of  that  land  is  $62,165:  do  you  believe  that  farm 
is  cheap  for  the  State  to  buy  at  that  price?  A.  I  do.  I  have  always 
thought  that  and  the  Northampton  farm  are  the  only  farms  they 
have  got  that  are  worth  anything. 

Q.  From  your  experience  v.-ith  State  farms  and  in  your  experience 
there,  do  you  think  they  should  buy  any  other  farm?  A.  I  would 
ret;ommend  the  purchase  of  the  Northampton  and  the  Calodenia 
farm — no  other. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  John  R._  Smith?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  observing  his  business 
methods?     A.  Yes.  some;   not  much. 

Q.  From  your  observation,  do  you  think  he  is  a  competent  manager 
of  the  Penitentiary?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  answer  thai 
question  exactly.     He  has  got  a  good  deal  of  energy. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  man  of  good  judgment?  A.  In  some  mat- 
ters I  reckon  he  is. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  man  of  good  judgment  on  business  mat- 
ters, such  as  managing  the  Penitentiary?  A.  No.  I  must  say  I 
don't. 

Q.  Do  you  think  his  methods  were  good?  A.  No.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  thoroughly  competent  to  manage  an  institu- 
tion of  that  kind?  A.  No.  I  don't  think  so.  1  don't  think  he 
proved  so. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  opportunity  of  observing  these  things, 
have  you  not?  A.  Yes.  Yoii  know  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  business  part  of  it  at  all,  the  books  and  the  business;  I  had  the 
disciplire  of  the  prisoners  and  the  looking  aJter  the  wards  and 
everything   at  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  discipline  of  the  convicts  on 
the  farms?     A.  No. 

Q.  Your  duties  were  limited  to  the  Central  Prison?  A.  Right  there, 

Q.   Has  the  discipline  been  good  among  the  convicts?     A.  Yes. 
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JOHN  R.  SMITH,  being  sworn,  says: 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  there  may  be  certain  questions,  things 
tliat  have  been  brought  up  before  you,  and  1  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  want  you  to  aslt  me  freely  any  question  in  regard  to  any  transac- 
tion that  occurred  during  my  administration.  I  want  you  to  feel 
free  to  asli  any  question  in  regard  to  anything  that  may  have  been 
said  or  done,  any  explanation  that  you  want,  I  don't  care  what  the 
subject  is,  ask.  me  any  question  freely  about  anything  that  may  have 
been  said,  and  by  that  means  there  may  be  some  explanation  of 
some  things  that  I  have  heard  have  been  said  here.  Of  course,  I 
don't  know  whether  they  have  been  said  or  not,  but  if  there  has 
been  I  want  you  to  ask  me  freely  any  question  with  regard  to  any 
transaction  during  my  administration. 

Q.  Were  you  manager  of  the  State's  Prison,  and  if  so,  from  what 
time?  A.  I  went  in  some  time  in  the  first  of  March.  I  was  ap- 
pointed or  elected  supervisor.  Mr.  Leazer  was  General  Manager. 
Mr.  Leazer  said  to  me  when  we  were  talking  about  it  as  friends, 
that  as  his  time  did  not  expire  until  some  time  early  in  April.  I 
don't  remember  the  date,  that  his  term  as  General  Manager  would 
not  expire  until  that  time,  so  I  told  him  I  would  not  take  any  of  his 
time,  and  I  went  over  there  with  him,  and  he  went  around  the  farms 
with  me,  showed  me  all,  gave  me  every  information  he  could.  I 
got  from  him  whatever  information  I  could  during  the  month  of 
March,  and  along  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  sometime  between 
the  20th  and  30th,  he  said  to  me,  he  thought  his  usefulness  to  me, 
had  been  with  me  during  that  time,  was  at  an  end,  if  he  could  do 
much  more  with  me,  and  I  signed  a  voucher  for  his  pay  for  the 
month  of  March,  and  he  went  home.  I  let  everything  remain  as  it 
was  under  his  supervision  during  the  month  of  March.  The  Board 
of  Directors  met  sometime  between  17th  and  20th  of  March,  and  he 
deposited  whatever  money  he  might  have  had  I  think  up  to  that 
time,  and  I  think  had  their  meeting  sometime  about  the  18th  or 
20th  of  March,  time  the  Board  met  to  take  charge  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary. I  had  been  there,  and  I  think  I  was  sworn  in  about  the  5th 
of  March,  and  I  held  during  the  year  1897. 

Q.  Did  you  find  Mr.  Leazer's  accounts  all  correct — did  you  find  any 
balance  due  the  State?  A.  I  found  when  I  went  in,  of  course  I  just, 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  Penitentiary  when  I  went  there,  knew 
nothing  about  making  the  accounts.  I  went  a  perfect  stranger.  In 
the  accounts  I  found  that  a  great  many  of  the  accounts  were  unpaid, 
a  great  many  were  unpaid  bills,  those  bills  were  not  paid,  several 
had  been  audited  for  the  month  of  January  and  February.  They 
had  been  audited  I  think  perhaps  ?17,000,  about  that,  and  may  be 
$7,000  or  $8,000  for  the  month  of  February  had  been  audited,  and  a 
great  many  of  those  bills  had  not  been  paid. 
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Q.  About  how  much  was  the  unpaid  amount?  Will  the  books 
show?  A.  I  suppose  they  would  show.  I  shotild  say  to  the  first  of 
April,  the  pay-roll  and  the  running  account  show  no  bills  paid  in 
IWarch  at  all,  I  think.  I  should  say  some  $15,000  or  $20,000  due  up 
to  the  first  of  April. 

Q.  Do  you  think  .hat  was  the  total  indebtedness  when  you  took 
charge  of  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  much  supplies  did  you  have  on  hand?  A.  Mr. 
Leazer's  report  was  made  on  the  ilst  of  December.  This  was  the 
first  of  April  when  I  w-ent  in.  The  first  of  April  at  Halifax  farm, 
at  Caledonia  No.  1  and  No.  2,  there  was  not  corn,  not  feed  or  forage, 
or  anything  on  either  one  of  those  farms,  and  on  Northampton  there 
was  enough  to  last,  I  don't  think  I  had  to  buy  them  lOr  two  months. 
I  don't  think  I  bought  any  hay  at  all  for  Northampton  farm.  1 
think  corn,  perhaps,  lasted  me  at  Northampton  farm  until  June.  I 
think  the  corn  lasted  me  at  the  Anson  farm,  perhaps,  until  June. 

Q.  Were  the  convicts  well  clothed?     A.  Yes,  fairly  well  clothed. 

Q.  In  what  condition  was  the  livestock  on  the  farm?  A.  The  stock 
was  in  .good  condition  as  to  flesh.  A  great  many  old  mules  and  old 
stock  that  was  worthless  at  the  time,  that  had  been  valued  at  an 
average  of  $75,  $50  to  $100.  The  stock  tnat  was  valued  at  that.  I 
think  there  was  several.  I  could  not  say  exactly  how  many,  but  sev- 
eral, that  were  old  and  worn  out  and  worthless.  Major  Mclver  told 
me  that  he  worked  that  stock  twenty-two  years  before  on  the  rail- 
road, and  I  think  17  mules  that  fell  out  at  Caledonia  farm  and  they 
were  sent  to  me.  When  I  went  there  they  told  me  this  quantity  of 
old  stock  wa^  there  and  it  was,  went  to  work  and  bought  about  40 
head  of  stoc!".  and  I  think  about  11'  at  Caledonia  farm  that  was  in, 
and  lots  that  could  not  be  plowed,  they  were  sent  to  me  sometime 
in  June  to  Castle  Haynes.  Then  I  found  some  at  Halifax  farm  in 
the  same  cordit'on  that  could  not  work.  At  Northampton  farm  I 
don't  remember;  some  few  there  that  could  not  plow,  but  don't  re- 
member that  there  were  so  many  of  them.  At  the  Anson  farm  sev- 
eral in  that  condition. 

Q.  Did  you  have  absolute  control  of  the  Penitentiary?  Or  were 
you  subject  to  some  one  else's  orders?  A.  I  should  say  that  I  might 
have  been  subject  to  the  Governor.  1  obeyed  any  order  that  he 
might  make,  except  one  time,  when  I  kicked. 

Q.  What  time  was  that?  A.  When  I  went  in  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  Penitentiary  and  I  begged  that  I  might  be  allowed  to  keep  the 
old  supervisors  to  make  the  crop;  tnat  I  was  willing,  a  great  clamor 
on  the  part  of  officers,  many  especially  from  my  party  and  the  Popu- 
list party,  there  was  great  clamor  on  part  of  oflicers;  I  came  to  see 
the  Governor,  told  him  my  condition  and  begged  him  to  help  me; 
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that  I  wanted  to  retain  the  old  officers  and  the  old  supervisors,  and 
under  them  they  could  change  as  they  saw  proper.  When  I  refer  ta 
them  I  mean  the  supervisors  and  the  guards  and  overseers.  I  said, 
if  you  let  me  retain  the  old  supervisors  they  could  change  the  guards 
and  overseers  as  they  change  any  other  hands  just  as  fast  as  they 
saw  the  public  good  would  be  served  by  their  making  the  change. 
The  Board  agreed  to  it  and  the  Governor.  I  sent  for  all  the  super- 
visors, it  was  gettin.g  late  then,  about  the  crops;  I  sent  for  the  super- 
visors a-d  told  them  what  I  wanted.  Now,  I  want  you,  the  Board 
have  agreed  that  you  may  stay  on  tne  tarms  until  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, and  you  know  the  party  are  clamoring  for  tnese  offices,  these 
places,  ard  I  want  you  to  make  the  changes  as  fast  as  you  can  make 
them  wherever  you  can  turn  those  out  and  supply  taeir  places  with 
as  good  men  aid  without  hurting  the  service,  I  want  you  to  do  it,, 
and  they  agreed  they  would  do  it.  So  I  went  to  the  farms  and  got  in 
the  stock,  as  they  oought  the  stock,  as  they  required,  and  we  then 
went  to  makirg  the  changes  as  fast  as  we  could  and  pushing  the 
crops.  There  then  began  to  be  a  great  clamor  from  the  outside  that 
I  should  make  more  changes,  each  officer  bringing  charges  against 
the  old  supervisors  that  they  were  not  true  to  me  and  so  on,  that 
tney  did  not  tare  wbetlier  they  made  a  crop  or  not.  Those  charges; 
were  brought  to  me  and  the  Governor,  so  I  understood;  was  to  me 
and  I  understood  to  him. 

Q.  Were  ihe  charges  true?  A.  I  don't  think  there  was  one  word. 
I  think  never  a  set  of  men  truer  to  the  other  than  the  old  super- 
visors to  me.  I  think  the  old  supervisors  were  as  true  to  me  as  men 
are — 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  were  competent?  A.  I  think  they  were 
competent,  honest  ard  good  men.  There  was  never  anything  that 
went  along  anj^  nicer  except  of  course  these  jars,  which  I  can  say  I 
paid  no  attention  to,  aid  the  work  of  the  Penitentiary  went  on  as- 
well  as  anything  ever  did,  it  seemed  to  me,  until  the  August  meet- 
ing, about  the  18th  or  20th  of  August,  1897.  they  had  only  agreed, 
the  Board  of  Directors,  thaf.  these  old  supervisors  should  only 
remain  there  until  the  first  o'  September.  I  went  before  that  Board 
and  made  my  report,  and  showed  the  condition  of  tne  crop,  the  con- 
dition, and  stated  there  how  these  men  had  been  help.'ul  to  me,  and 
had  made  a  fine  crop,  and  that  I  desire  while  these  men,  they  wanted 
to  put  in  certain  men,  I  protested  that  if  they  did  put  them  in  I 
wanted  these  old  men  to  have  charge  until  my  crop  was  housed;  but 
they  thought  otherwise,  so  I  put  in  the  men  that  they  had  got 
together  and  selected  as  supervisors  of  the  different  farms.  They 
came  and  wanted  me  to  put  them  in  nomination,  and  I  said  I  will 
not  put  them  in  nomination.     I  put  them  on  as  men  who  you  have 
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selected,  but  I  will  not  put  them  on  as  being  nominated  by  me  and 
then  endorsed  by  you.  I  am  going  to  put  them  on  as  men  who  you 
selected. 

Q.  That  was  the  Board  of  Directors?  A.  Yes.  After  they  put 
them  in  I  put  Mr.  McCaskey  in  charge  of  the  works.  I  had  made  a 
contract.  McCaskey  had,  with  the  railroad  at  Wilmington,  and  I  let 
him  take  charge  of  about  75  or  lOo  hands  at  Wilmington,  and  put 
him  in  charge  there,  and  wanted  him,  while  he  had  charge  of  those 
hands,  to  be  allowed  to  go,  as  he  had  made  the  crop  to  see  that  it 

it  was  agreed  that  they  had  put  these  other  men  in  and  that 

we  had  no  further  use  for  him.  The  same  with  Mr.  Bradshaw.  Mr. 
Rhem,  whom  I  had  no  place  to  put  him  so  I  could  get  his  advice,  1 
employed  him  after  all  had  been  turned  out.  I  empioyea  Mr.  Rhem 
and  told  him  they  put  men  on  here  that  never  made  a  bale  of  cotton 
perhaps  never  knew  anything  about  making  cotton.  I  employed 
him  to  take  charge  of  all  the  Roanoke  farms,  and  he  went  to  th& 
Roanoke  farms:  some  of  these  supervisors  would  listen  to  him,  some 
would  not.  He  seemed  to  get  along  well  with  some;  some  he  did 
not.  It  went  along  until,  I  think,  the  October  meeting  of  the  Board. 
The  matter  was  brought  up.  stating  that  1  had  hired  him  and  put 
him  on.  I  understand  why:  it  was  that  men  on  those  farms  that 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  farms,  and  that  I  was  not  willing 
to  trust  $100,000  w-orth  of  property  down  tnere  to  men  that"  knew 
nothing  about  it".  Some  did.  but  take  them  all,  they  did  not.  I  was 
not  willing  to  trust  to  everybody:  had  employed  him  and  given  him 
charge  of  the  farm.  The  Board  of  Directors  ordered  that  he  be  dis- 
missed: therefore  he  was  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Then 
of  course  we  went  on  with  the  new  Board  getting  out  the  crops  as. 
fast  as  1  could  get  them  out,  having  them  sold  as  last  as  I  could. 
Things  had  begun  to  divide  between  the  Governor  and  I:  that  kept 
going  on  until  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  ana  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  some  friends,  some  of  our  friends,  got  together  and  came 
to  me  to  know  if  I  would  make  a  change  from  the  Penitentiary  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture.  Let  him  put  someone  else  over  there  which  I 
agreed  to,  and  I  came  here  and  turned  it  over  to  him. 

Q.  What  salary  did  you  get  as  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary? 
A.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  What  salary  uo  you  get  in  your  present  position?  A.  One 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  The  agreement  was  that  1 
was  to  have  the  same  salary,  but  I  never  asked  for  it.  and  they 
never  said  anything  to  me.  Individuals  and  I  have  talked  about  It^ 
but  I  never  said  one  word  about  it.  I  get  $1,800  as  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  and  $150  as  Commissioner  of  Immigration. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  right  to  hire  or  discharge  any  man  you  saw  fit 
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at  will?  A.  I  suppose  I  could  have  done  that;  I  ■will  not  say  that. 
I  will  say  when  these  men  came,  you  understand,  while  I  could  have 
had  the  right  if  I  had  exercised  that  right;  but  here  were  men  who 
came  to  me  wanting  to  do  this,  and  the  Board  wanted  to  do  so  and 
so.  and  of  course  I  submitted  to  them. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  yielded  against  your  better  judg- 
ment?    A.     Yes,  I  yielded  in  violation  of  my  own  judgment. 

Q.  Why  did  you  yield  to  the  Board?  A.  I  yielded  to  the  Board; 
there  was  a  great  clamor,  a  political  clamor  for  the  offices,  and  these 
men  clamored  after  the  Board,  and  the  Board  came  and  thought  that 
the  thing  ought  to  be  changed;  and  after  talking  it  over,  why,  I 
agreed  that  they  get  together  and  select  men,  and  tney  came  to  me, 
and  I  agreed  to  do  it.  I  told  them  I  would  put  them  on.  I  will 
state  that  at  the  October  meeting  we  had  begun  to  sorter  divide 
after  my  protest  against  it.  The  Board  met  and  the  Governor  came 
there,  and  they  agreed  to  appoint  a  committee,  and  that  committee 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  Penitentiary;  have  charge  of  everything; 
and  that  committee  took  charge  in  September  over  any  protest  that 
I  might,  anything,  any  protest.  I  was  subject  to  that  Board  of 
Directors  after  some  time  in  October. 

Q.  You  first  said  that  they  appointed  a  committee  to  take  charge? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  next  time  you  said  you  were  subject  to  the  Board  of 
Directors?  A.  1  mean  the  Board  of  Directors  through  the  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Who  was  that  committee?  A.  1  think  Mr.  Chadbourne,  Mr. 
Cotten  and  Mr.  Wheeler  Martin. 

Q.  Did  the  Governor  ever  bring  any  pressure  to  bear  to  make  you 
make  these  changes  any  more  rapidly  than  you  wished  to?  A.  I  can 
not  say  that  he  did.  It  had  grown  to  that  that  we  nad  very  little; 
we  did  not  confer  very  much  together. 

Q.  Here  is  a  bill  of  May  6.  1S97.  "Shipped  to  the  North  Carolina 
Penitentiary,  John  R.  Smith,  Superintendent,  at  Raleigh,  one  barrel 
Kentucky  Belle  whiskey.  49  1-2  at  S2.60."  What  was  that  whiskey 
used  for?  A.  In  the  hospital  and  in — for  the  sick — for  the  hospital 
— and  some  of  it  used  for  one  thing,  and  some  for  another. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  Some  went  to  the  criminal  in- 
sane, and  some  was  drunk  by — I  don't  think  I  ever  went  in  the 
whiskey  room  but  twice  during  my  whole  stay  there;  and  sometimes 
if  the  Board  met — I  should  say  some  was  drunk  by  the  employes  in 
the  Penitentiary. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  necessary  to  provide  whiskey  for  those 
employes  to  drink?  A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  be  done, 
but  it  was  there,  and  men  who  had  the  keys — I  did  not  know  any- 
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thing  about — the  officers  had  the  keys,  and  when  the  Board  met  at 
any  time.  why.  we  would  send  there  and  get  a  bottle  of  whiskey 
just  as  other  institutions  did  the  same  way. 

Q.  How  long  dirt  those  two  barrels  ot  whiskey,  amounting  to  $260. 
last  your  Penitentiary?  A.  I  think  those  two  barrels  of  whiskey — 
I  don't  know  no  more — was — 

Q.  What  employes  drank?  A.  I  should  judge — I  could  not  say 
now  because — I  think  Mr.  Russell  carried  the  key  for  a  while — 
sometime  during  the  year,  sometime  in  September,  Mr.  Wimbish 
stated  to  me  that  Governor  Russell  had  asked  him  the  question,  had 
Thomas  drunk  any  whiskey.  In  that  conversation  in  there  I  saw 
that  there  had  been  something  said  about  it,  and  I  walked  down  to 
Mr.  Russell  and  said:  "I  want  you  to  turn  that  key  over  to  Mr.  Wim- 
bish. Something  has  been  saia  about  the  whiskey  being  drunk." 
He  says:  "That  is  all  right,"  and  he  walked  up  and  turned  the  key  to 
Mr.  Wimbish. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Wimbish  a  sober  man  himself?  A.  I  always  understood 
that  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  be  drunk?  A.  I  never  did.  Never 
knew  him  to  drink  a  drop  in  my  lite. 

Q.  Do  you  think  him  a  competent  bookkeeper?  A.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question.     I  am  not  a  bookkeeper  myself. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion?  A.  I  could  not  give  an  opinion  on  that 
question. 

Q.  You  mean  you  can  not  give  an  opinion  because  you  don't 
know?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  look  upon  those  employes  you  had  as  being  competent 
men?  A.  I  say  this  of  tne  older  men  that  I  had  there,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  there  v\'as  any  better  men  living.  I  think  Mr.  McCaskey 
was  fair;  I  think  Mr.  Summerell.  except  one  thing,  I  think  Mr. 
Summerell  is  too  severe;  I  don't  know  how  to  express  it,  but  I  think 
that  he  is  too  severe  on  the  convicts;  but  as  a  manager  I  think  he  is 
excellent,  a  good  man  to  worK. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  think  the  supervisors  of  those  farms,  and  the 
overseers,  were  competent  men?  A.  I  think  Mr.  McCaskey  and  Mr. 
Summerell  were:   the  balance,  no. 

Q.  If  they  were  not  competent  why  did  you  retain  these  men  there?  ■ 
A.  As  I  stated,  they  were  put  there  the  first  of  September;  in  Octo- 
ber, only  a  month  and  a  half  from  then,  sometime  about  then,  there 
was  a  committee  appointed  to  take  charge  of  those  things,  and  they 
took  those  things  out  of  my  hands.  After  the  October  meeting,  I 
don't  just — because — while  I  might  have  asserted  my  rights,  after 
the  October  meeting — I  never  paid  a  bill  except  they  approved  it. 

Q.  I  find  quite  a  lot  of  bills  had  been  standing  here  for  two  years 
and  over?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Why  have  those  bills  not  been  paid  by  these  authorities?  A.  1 
felt  that  I  had  a  plenty  to  pay  all  my  bills  in  December.  If  I  was  to 
Bell  the  crop  that  I  could  have  paid  all  the  bills  that  I  contracted; 
but  there  was  a  different  opinion;  some  did  not  want  to  sell,  and 
some  did — from  October,  November,  1897,  along  then  I  sold  some 
lots  of  cotton.  There  was  different  opinions,  some  did  not  think  I 
ought  to  sell,  and  some  thought — so  I  made  an  arrangement  and 
shipped,  and  drew  $15  a  bale  on  my  shipments  to  pay.  I  thought  if 
I  could  sell  the  crops  that  I  had  on  hand  that  I  could  pay  all  my 
debts,  was  the  opinion  I  had.  But  I  left  it  with  the  others,  and  did 
not  sell. 

Q.  iVIost  of  these  supervisors  whom  you  left  in  charge  there  and 
say  were  incompetent  were  retained  during  Mr.  Mewboorne's  admin- 
istration, were  they  not?  A.  Mr.  Hughes  was  not,  and  the  rest  were, 
I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Mr.  Hughes  was  discharged?  A.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  was. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Caledonia  farm,  is  it  good?  A.  One 
of  the  best,  I  think,  in  the  State. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Castle  Haynes?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  good  farm?     A.  I  think  it  is  a  good  farm. 

Q.  Who  made  the  lease  of  that  farm?  A.  I  don't  know.  It  was 
made  after  I  left. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  any  of  the  cotton  on  the  Caledonia  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  sell  it?  A.  I  thinK  Mr.  Borden  bought  most 
of  the  cotton  sold  from  that  farm;  he  and  Mr.  Barbee,  I  don't  know 
which. 

Q.  What  system  was  used  for  making  purchases  for  the  Peniten- 
tiary when  you  were  there?  Who  made  the  purchases?  A.  Mr. 
W.  R.  Moore  made  the  purchases;  that  is,  Mr.  Chadbourn  at  Wil- 
mington made  a  good  many,  and  Mr.  Moore. 

Q.  Did  you  as  Superintendent  authorize  Mr.  Chadbourn  as  a 
buyer?  A.  Did  you  authorize  him  to  make  purchases?  A.  I  will  not 
say.  He  was  at  the  Castle  Haynes  farm,  and  he  rather  had  charge, 
looking  after  things  down  there,  and  I  suppose  at  any  time  what- 
ever they  saw  was  needful  the  supervisors  went  to  him  and  bought 
and  got  him  to  buy. 

Q.  Yon  say  Mr.  Moore  bought  here?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  any  supervision  over  the  purchases?  A.  I 
never  made  anything  except  this — during  the  summer  season  I  made 
an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Weil  to  buy  and  pay  for  corn  and  hay  for 
me,  and  I  made  some  purchases  from  him.  I  made  an  arrangement 
with  Mr.  Weil  to  buy  and  pay  for  me,  and  I  was  to  give  him  my 
note  or  voucher  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  and  pay  him  at  the  end 
of  thirty  days.     That  was  the  only  thing  that  I  ever  had — 
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Q.  What  condition  were  the  farms  in  when  you  took  charge?  A. 
The  farms  were  in  good  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  men  you  found  in  charge  of  those 
farms  were  competent,  good,  and  reliable  men?     A.  i  do. 

Q.  I  believe  you  testified  that  the  men  you  left  in  charge  you  did 
not  believe  to  be  good  and  competent?  A.  Except  the  two  excep- 
tions. That  did  not  leave  but  one  man.  I  think  Mr.  Hughes  was 
afterwards  discharged,  and  Mr.  Dixon  stayed  during  his  time. 

Q.  When  you  were  there  did  the  families  of  those  supervisors 
board  on  the  farms,  get  their  supplies  for  themselves  and  families, 
from  the  farm  and  general  Penitentiary  supplies,  or  did  they  buy  and 
pay  for  them?     A.  I  think  they  got  them  from  the  Penitentiary. 

Q.  How  much  salary  did  you  pay  them?  A.  When  they  went  on 
the  question  was — I  had  an  order  passed,  I  think,  I  am  not  sure,  I 
wanted  them  to  say  what  board,  and  they  put  it  upon  the  record 
what  the  board  should  be  that  they  should  pay,  and  some  time  in 
November  or  December  I  went  to  Mr.  McCaskey,  did  not  say  anything 
to  any  of  the  rest  because  I  went  to  him  and  named  it  to  him,  and 
said:  "Now,  about  your  board.  They  made  an  order  about  how 
they  should  pay — when  the  order  was  made  I  was  at  the  farms,  and 
they  talked  about  how  they  should  arrange  about  paying  their  board 
and  buying  the  provisions.  After  the  order  was  made  then  it  went 
on  for  a  month  or  a  month  and  a  half,  and  after  this  committee  was 
appointed  I  saw  Mr.  McCaskey  and  told  him  that  the  committee  had 
said  that  they  would  not  make  him  pay  any  board.  I  don't  know 
exactly,  but  I  got  the  impression  from  him,  and  as  everything,  1 
left  it  with  them  that  the  committee  would  not  make  him  pay  for 
board. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  board  being  charged  while  you  were 
there?  A.  No;  some  of  them  paid.  I  know  Mr.  Rhem  paid  me 
some  board.  The  supervisors  and  men  I  found  in  charge  did  pay 
board,  but  the  new  ones  did  not. 

Q.  How  much  salary  did  you  pay  them?  A.  I  think  $71. -50  per 
month. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  got  $71.50  per  month,  and  family  supplies 
furnished?  A.  If  that  Board  ever  decided  I  never  knew  it,  I  never 
knew  anything  about  them.  They  did  not  apply  to  Caledonia  or  any 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  What  about  the  cotton  that  was  short  in  weights?  A.  When  1 
went  in  there,  there  was  a  great  many  reports  coming  to  me  about 
Mr.  Leazer's  administration.  I  wished  to  avoid  that,  and  I  went  to 
Mr.  Ed.  Barbee  here  and  put  those  things  in  his  hands.  When  we 
went  to  sell  the  cotton  Mr.  Barbee  took  his — I  paid  him  of  course  to 
do  it — Mr.  Barbee  took  his  man  who  sampled  his  cotton,  and  took 
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him  with  him;  got  Major  Dowd  from  Raleigh,  a  sworn  cotton 
weigher,  and  said  afterwards  to  be  one  of  the  best  men  in  the  State, 
he  took  Dowd  down  there  with  him,  and  when  we  got  down  there 
the  cotton  buyers  from  Petersburg,  Richmond,  Norfolli,  Wilmington 
and  Goldsboro,  they  wanted  our  grades;  how  the  cotton  should  be 
sold  on  grades,  one  wanted  one  way  and  another.  Mr.  Barbee's 
grader  was  there,  and  thej  seemed  not  to  be  willing  to  take  him  as 
their  grader,  each  of  those  buyers  as  we  went  on  or  perhaps  some 
of  them — finally  we  agreed,  and  I  said:  "Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Borden, 
in  Goldsboro,  said  I  will  sell  the  cotton  just  as  it  is — put  the  cotton 
up  and  sell  it  as  it  is,  and  then  you  can  have  it  graded  just  as  you 
please  afterwards.  I  will  sell  the  cotton,  and  all  I  have  got  to  do  is 
to  weigh  up."  I  got  up  and  put  it  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  so  much 
per  pound,  and  take  it  as  it  comes  there,  and  I  think  it  brought 
$5.84.  Mr.  Borden  bought  it.  After  he  bought  it  then  the  cotton 
was  to  be  weighed,  and  Mr.  Barbee's  man.  Major  Dowd,  from  here, 
went  there  and  weighed  the  cotton.  I  found  that — after  they  got  it 
weighed,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  deliver  it.  They  calculated  it 
together,  and  Mr.  Borden  gave  me  a  check  or  sent  me  a  check  for 
the  amount  of  cotton,  and  that  was  all  I  knew.  If  anything  like — 
and  the  next  thing  I  heard,  I  heard  these  flying  reports  that  the 
cotton  fell  short. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  fell  short?  A.  No,  I  don't  know.  It 
was  a  matter  I  knew  nothing  about.  I  brought  it  before  the  Board, 
so  they  might  understand  it,  and  the  evidence,  and  everything  was 
there.  It  was  simply  because  the  balances  at  the  gin  were  not  cor- 
rect. If  anything  wrong  I  never  knew.  I  never  saw  the  man  before 
that  day,  in  all  my  life,  except  once.  1  did  not  weigh  it  myself,  they 
weighed  it. 

Q.  The  supervisor  of  the  Anson  farm,  Mr.  Reinhardt,  testified 
the  other  day  that  he  had  shipped  up  here  a  barrel  of  wine,  and  a 
barrel  of  cider  under  your  order.  What  was  done  with  that  wine 
and  cider?     A.  It  was  drunk  at  the  Penitentiary. 

Q.  By  whom?  A.  Anybody  around — I  believe  the  cider,  I  think 
that  leaked  out — I  don't  think  anybody  drank  the  cider.  The  wine 
was  drunk,  some  of  it  when  we — it  was  drunk  around  the  place. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  whether  the  cotton  tnat  you  sold  to 
Mr.  Borden,  and  that  was  weighed  by  Mr.  Dowd,  fell  short  or  not? 
A.  I  think  it  fell  short  from  the  gin  weights. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  scales  were  at  the  gin?  A.  These 
old-fashioned  balances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  correct?  A.  I  do  not.  It  was 
said  that  the  railroads  would  not  take  the  cotton  by  their  weights. 
That  was  what  Mr.  summerell — the  ginner's  weights  was  more  than 
the  railroad  would  take  it  for.     They  would  not  take — 
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Q.  Do  you  believe  Mr.  Summerell  is  a  truthful  man?  A.  I  should 
think  so.     Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

Q.  In  regard  to  tue  Anson  farm,  do  you  know  how  much  cotton 
you  sold  to  W.  C.  Hardison?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  The  first  lot, 
I  think  was  199  bales,  left  there  by  Mr.  Leazer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  he  paid  you  for  that  cotton?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  exactly.     It  was  five  i^ousand  odd  dollars. 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  of  finding  that  out?  A.  I  think  if  you  will 
look  at  the  report  you  might  find  out.  I  vfill  state  as  to  the  first 
sale  of  Anson  County  cotton,  the  cotton  was  one  of  tue  things  up 
before  our  jaoard.  I  Qidu't  sell  the  cotton  myself.  Mr.  Barbee  sent 
his  man  down,  and  he  took  the  samples  of  the  cotton  and  brought  it 
here.  I  sent  Mr.  B.  H.  Griffin,  from  Goldsboro,  and  Mr.  Barbee  went 
down  to  sell  the  cotton,  set  a  certain  day  when  that  cotton  would  be 
sold,  and  the  cotton-buyers  from  Charlotte,  and  other  places,  were 
notified  that  the  cotton  would  be  sold  at  that  time.  The  ginning  for 
the  cotton.  I  did  not  know  any  better,  that  was  the  lots  just  weighed 
— I  did  not  know  the  ginning  of  the  cotton  had  not  been  paid  for — 
the  cotton  was  left  at  a  man's  gin,  and  not  all  had  been  paid  for,  and 
I  said  to  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Barbee  when  they  went  you  will  have 
to  pay  for  that  ginning,  whatever  that  is:  there  was  so  much  money 
paid  to  Mr.  Griffin,  I  don't  know  how  much,  I  think  when  first  selling 
he  wanted  $500  in  money,  was  what  I  heard  afterwards,  and  the 
balance  in  a  check;  said  he  would  take  that,  but  wanted  some  cash, 
wanted  to  pay  for  expense  for  ginning,  pay  for  the  weighing  and 
such  things  as  that,  and  he  had  to  leave  there.  That  was  the  first 
sale  ever  been  made,  and  he  had  no  money,  I  had  no  money  and 
neither  did  he,  I  don't  suppose.  I  found  out  it  was  done  wrong,  that 
I  ought  to  have  given  a  voucher  for  the  ginning,  and  a  voucher  to 
Mr.  Barbee  for  his  expenses  and  selling  the  cotton. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  receipt  from  Mr.  Barbee  for  how  much  was 
paid  him?  A.  I  think  so.  I  think  he  took  a  receipt — Mr.  Griffin, 
from  Goldsboro.  I  did  not  sell  the  cotton  at  all,  and  I  did  not  see  a 
thing:  the  money  was  brought  and  put  in  the  treasury.  I  never  saw 
a  thing — Mr.  Ed.  Barbee  and  Mr.  Griffin — 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Hardison  did  not  pay  you  the 
money  for  that?     A.  I  mean  to  say  he  did  not  pay  me  one  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  other  parties?      A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sell  Mr.  Hardison  any  cotton  that  he  paid  you  for? 
A.  I  sold  him  cotton  I  think  once  or  twice.  I  got  ?10  in  money  from 
kirn  one  time  and  checks  he  would  fix  out — after  he  weighed  the 
cotton.  I  would  leave  after  I  sold  the  cotton,  and  after  he  got  the  cot- 
ton weighed  and  found  out  how  much  it  was,  they  would  always  send 
me  the  check. 
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Q.  You  said  that  the  amount  of  that  sale  was  about  ?5,000?     A. 
.  Yes. 

Q.  If  I  should  name  the  amount  would  you  know?  Was  it  $5,506? 
A.  I  think  about  that.  I  think  the  check  for  |5,006,  and  ?500  in 
cash,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  was  paid  Mr.  Barbee?  A.  I  think  ?50 
out  of  the  $500. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  ginning  amounted  to?  A.  I  could 
not  say.     I  think  it  was  90  cents  a  bale. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  expenses  that  they  had  to  pay?  A.  1 
think  Mr.  Griffin  was  there.  I  think  he  reserved  some  of  the  money 
after  the  ginning.  I  think  he  went  from  there  to  Norfolk  to  buy 
my  supplies;  to  buy  some  meat  and  corn  and  hay.  He  went  from 
there  and  I  think  he  took  some  of  that  money  and  went  from  there 
with  it.  ily  opinion  is  all  this  was  brought  before  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  a  statement  was  made  after  we  found  it  was  not  done 
as  it  should  have  been  done.  It  was  investigated  by  the  Board,  and 
all  settled  satisfactorily.  I  never  received  a  cent  of  the  money  or 
touched  it. 

Q.  Do  j'OU  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  transaction  was  paid  to 
Mr.  (;r:l['.n?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  took  all  the  money  and  deposited  what  he  saw  fit  there?  A. 
Yes.  I  know  he  deposited  $5,000,  but  could  not  state  the  exact 
amoiint.  I  was  not  present,  and  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do 
with  i[. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Hardison  give  you  a  check  for  that  amount,  and 
were  you  not  present  at  the  bank  when  it  was  drawn?  A.  I  was 
not  there,  and  was  not  nearer  than  Raleigh  or  Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  Did  jou  take  any  inventory  when  Mr.  Leazer  went  out  and  you 
went  in?  A.  No.  I  sent  down  and  they  took — I  think  Mr.  Moore 
went  to  the  Anson  farm  to  get  the  number  of  horses  and  such  things 
like  that,  but  no  general  inventory. 

Q.  Was  there  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  Penitentiary  made 
while  you  were  Superintendent?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  I  made  a  report,  a  general  report,  at  my 
August  meeting,  and  I  know  I  made  a  general  report,  that  is,  the 
,clerk  would  make  out  a  report  at  every  meeting  to  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Board  of  Directors  made  any  report 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  for  any  year?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  denial  that 
there  has  been  any  report  made?     You  have  heard  that?     A.  Yes. 

Q  Was  it  a  fact  that  a  report  was  not  made?  A.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain that.     M'hen  I  went  out,  the  last  of  December,  1897,  I  took 
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Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Dockery  and  Mr.  Hughes,  I  think,  the  three  Directors, 
and  made  an  inventory  of  everything,  crops,  stock,  everything  on  the 
Roanoke  farms.  Mr.  Chadbourne  was  to  have  taken  it,  but  I  don't 
Ivnovv  v'ho  took  it  at  the  Castle  Jnaynes  farm.  Mr.  Dockery  was  en- 
trusted to  take  it  at  the  Anson  farm.  All  of  stock,  crop  and  every- 
thing was  taken  about  the  last  days  of  December.  I  resigned  to  take 
ettcct  the  first  day  of  the  month.  I  did  not  want  to  resign  until 
after  the  17th  of  January,  when  the  Board  of  Directors  met,  but 
when  the  Board  of  Directors  met  I  went  and  they  had  an  inventory 
taken  of  everything.  Mr.  Bernard,  the  old  clerk,  had  been  over  for 
several  days,  and  Mr.  Dockery,  and  had  made  a  i-eport  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things  up  to  that  date.  When  we  met  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  see  that  report  in  January  there  was  some  reports  not  in  and  per- 
haps some  minor  reports  about  the  Penitentiary  not  in.  Mr.  Claude 
Dockery  was  appointed  by  that  Board  to  have  the  report  completed 
and  made  the  report.  It  went  on,  I  think  they  met  no  more  until 
March,  and  when  they  met  in  March  were  to  have  it  completed,  and 
when  they  met  in  March  I  was  away.  The  report  was  never  com- 
pleted while  I  was  Superintendent. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  report  since  you  were  Superintendent?  A. 
Yes.  It  went  on;  sometime  in  July  or  August,  I  was  up  the  country, 
I  telegraphed  or  wrote  Mr.  Clark,  at  Weldon,  that  that  report  must 
he  completed.  I  saw  in  the  newspapers — I  was  then  holding  County 
Institutes  in  the  West.  I  came  home  and  sent  for  him  and  sent 
for  Mr.  Dockery  and  some  others,  and  we  went  to  work  and  com- 
pleted that  report.  I  took — the  completion — my  report  shows  I 
wrote  a  letter  giving  all  the  items — all  the  facts  in  regard  to  it, 
but  I  took  Mr.  Dockery's  report  of  the  general  finances  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Q.  Wnat  does  the  report  show?  A.  My  report  shows  that  the  Pen- 
itentiary was — after  paying — there  was  enough  made  during  the 
year  1897  to  pay  all  her  debts  and  show  a  balance  of  ?2,400  odd 
dollars. 

Q.  Where  is  that  report?  A.  I  have  got  a  copy  of  it.  The  report 
was  made  to  the  Governor. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  a  published  report  of  that?  A.  I  think  it 
was  published  under  Mr.  Mewboorne.  The  law  only  requires  that 
it  be  published  in  two  years. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Mewboorne  published  a  report  of  the  Penitentiary?  A. 
I  have  not  seen  one;  I  understand  so. 

Q.  Has  this  report  of  yours,  showing  balance  of  |2,400,  ever  been 
published?     A.  I  think  so,  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  You  know  there  is  considerable  agitation  in  tne  newspapers. 
It  is  alleged  that  the  books  of  the  Penitentiary  could  not  be  got  at, 
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and  nobody  could  tell  the  condition  it  was  in;  was  considerable  agi- 
tation last  July  and  August,  I  think;  what  was  the  reason  of  that? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you.  I  did  not  go  about  the  Penitentiary.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Penitentiary.  There  was  no  time  any 
day  while  I  was  there  that  it  was  not  free  and  open  to  everybody 
In  the  country  that  wanted  to  inspect  it. 

(Witness  exhibits  paper.) 

Q.  You  exhibit  this  and  swear  this  is  the  report  made  to  the  Board 
of  Directors?  A.  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge;  I  take  it  for 
granted;  this  is  so. 

Q.  Is  this  a  true  copy?     A.  It  was  handed  me  as  a  true  copy. 

Q.  You  did  not  make  this  out  yourself?     A.  No. 

Q.  Who  made  it  out?  A.  Claude  Dockery  and  Mr.  Bernard.  I  in- 
cluded Mr.  Leazer's  three  months  in  my  report. 

Q.  What  relation  are  you  to  B.  H.  Griffin?  A.  No  relation  in  the 
world.     B.  H.  Griffin  married  my  brother's  daughter. 

State's  Pri.son,  July  25,  1899. 

Examination  of  F.  B.  ARENDELL: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  Penitentiary?  A.  Manager 
and  purchasing  agent,  I  believe  is  the  title. 

(Witness  is  asked  to  present  to  the  Committee  his  bill  files,  which 
was  done  for  the  month  of  June.) 

Q.  From  whom  do  you  buy  most?     A.  Various  parties. 

Q.  We  note  bill  for  five  gallons  liquor  bought;  why  was  this 
bought?  A.  It  was  bought  on  the  requisition  of  the  prison  physi- 
cian. 

Q.  Have  you  bought  any  stripes  lo^'  the  convicts  since  you  came 
in?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mind  stating  what  you  paid  for  them?  A.  I  paid  9 
cents  I  think,  and  10  cents. 

(Witness  is  asked  to  exhibit  samples  of  the  goods,  which  is  done.) 

Q.  Do  you  furnish  the  convicts  tobacco  for  chewing?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  their  allowance  per  month?  A.  Three-quarters  of  a 
pound  for  each  per  month. 

Q.  By  what  system  do  you  buy?  Do  you  ask  for  bids  on  the 
different  kinds  of  stuff,  and  then  take  the  lowest  bid,  quality  con- 
sidered? A.  Yes,  sir;  I  try  to  keep  posted  as  well  as  I  can,  and 
buy  where  freights,  etc.,  will  save  us  most.  You  see  we  have  seven 
farms  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  is  difiBcult  to 
buy   from   one   town    or   one   firm   to    advantage. 

Q.  How  many  men  have  you  in  the  administration  department? 
A.  Superintendent,  salary  ?20S  per  month;  Manager,  salary,  |1,200 
per  year;  Clerk  to  the  Board,  ?90  per  month,  to  be  reduced  to  ?60 
per  month  after  this  term;  Warden,  salary,  $60  per  month. 
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Q.  How  many  board  at  the  expense  of  the  State?  Does  this  whole 
crowd  hoard  at  the  expense  of  the  State?  A.  Yes,  sir;  everybody 
here  boards  here. 

Q.  Does  your  family  board  at  the  expense  of  the  State?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  cost  to  fit  up  this  part  of  the  building  since 
you  have  been  here?     A.  I  think  it  cost  about  $200  to  $225. 

Q.  Have  you  any  way  of  ascertaining  that  correctly?  Did  you 
carpet  the  building?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  carpet?  A.  For  one  carpet  ?1  per 
yard :  the  balance  was  matting. 

Q.  I  aslv  you  if  the  expense  of  this  work  is  not  more  tnan  double 
J200?  A.  No,  sir.  There  has  been  no  furniture  bought;  only  the 
curtains  and  carpets. 

Q.  Then  the  Committee  is  to  understand  that  you  paid  over  $200 
for  tapestry  and  carpets?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  estimate  the  cost  of  boarding  these  people?  A.  No, 
sir:  I  can  not. 

Q.  Why  can't  you?  A.  Well,  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  up 
accurately. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  books  of  the  Penitentiary  should  be  kept 
so  that  this  can  be  told?  A.  Certainly.  We  are  just  beginning  what 
I  think  is  a  correct  system  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  it  costs  to  feed  the  employes  in  the 
administration  building?  A.  I  should  say  the  total  cost  would  not 
exceed  $6  or  $8  per  month. 

Q.  Biit  I  take  it  that  no  one  knows  exactly  what  it  does  take?  A. 
No,  sir;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  establish  that  fact  later. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  the  ceicer  way  to  let  each  man 
board  himself?  A.  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable,  as  the  men 
on  duty  here  must  sleep  here. 

Q.  How  many  different  horses  do  you  keep  at  the  expense  of  the 
State?     A.  We  keep  three  horses. 

Q.  What  do  you  keep  those  horses  for?  A.  For  various  and 
sundry  purposes. 

Q.  State  some  of  them,  will  you?  A.  We  use  them  for  going  for 
the  mail  and  bringing  the  stenographer  over,  tor  going  over  myself 
to  make  purchases,  and  other  purposes. 

Q.  The  stenographer  was  not  included  in  your  clerical  help.  How 
much  do  you  pay  your  Stenographer?     A.  Fifty  dollars  per  month. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  one  horse  and  buggy  would  bring  all  the 
mail  you  wish  brought  to  this  aepartment,  and  serve  the  other 
purposes  mentioned?  A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  decided  to  put  the  pair 
of  horses  on  the  market  for  sale. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  let  everyone  board  himself? 
A.  I  think  it  would  be  economy,  but  not  practicable. 
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Q.  Why  not  practicable?  A.  A  man  who  works  a  convict  must  be 
with  the  convict  all  the  time.  It  is  simply  this:  that  when  a  con- 
vict is  at  work  that  guard  or  overseer  must  be  with  him  all  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  guards  have  you  around  the  Central  Prison?  A. 
Fifteen. 

Q.  How  many  convicts?     A.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-two. 
;  Q.  Have  you  not  some  convicts  here  whose  hands  were  frozen  dur- 
ing  last   winter?     A.  Yes,   sir;    tney   were   brought   here   from   the 
Northampton  farm.     Of  course,  we  have  no  absolute  knowledge  of 
how  it  was  done. 

Memoranda  of  purchases  taken  from  bills  exhibited: 

June  5,  bought  2,000  pounds  C.  R.  sides  at  5  1-8  cents. 
I  June  3,  2,500  pounds  Barbae  &  Co.  ribs  at  5  1-4  cents. 

June  4,  4  boxes  at  5  1-4. 

June  16,  5  boxes  Rib  Sides  at  5  1-4. 

June  17,  4  boxes  Rib  Sides  at  5.35. 

Bill  stripes.  3,576  3-4  yards.  8  oz.  Herring  Bone  at  10  cents; 
3,143  3-4  yds.  plain,  7  oz.,  at  9  cents.     June  10th.  Barbee  &  Co. 


August  21,  1899. 
G.  H.  CANNON  testified: 

.Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  I  have 
been  trying  for  the  past  eighteen  months  to  supervise  the  Castle 
Haynes  rice  farms. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  take  charge?  A.  Twenty-seventh  of  Jan- 
uary, 1898. 

Q.  Who  was  Superintendent  of  the  State's  Prison  at  that  time? 
A.  Mewboorne. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  succeed?     A.  Mr.  J.  J.  Wood. 

Q.  Why  was  Wood  removed,  do  you  know?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  had  considerable  sickness  at  Castle  Haynes  farm  last  year, 
did  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  it?  A.  Well.  I  think  it  was  a  general 
epidemic  of  malarial  fever. 

Q.  You  don't  think  any  of  it  was  due  to  bad  sanitation?  A,  I  do, 
yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  was  proper  sanitation  there  last  sum- 
mer?   A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  give  it  proper  sanitation?  A.  Because  I  could 
not  be  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  Who  did  you  have  in  charge  there?  A.  A  steward  by  the  name 
of  Rasberry. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  keep  a  man  in  your  employ  \vho  was  so  incom- 
petent?    A.  I  hated  to  turn  him  off. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  doing  your  duty  to  the  State  and  to 
humanity  to  confine  a  lot  of  prisoners  in  a  cell,  and  keep  a  man  in 
charge  of  them  who  was  so  incompetent  that  he  would  not  keep  the 
sanitary  condition  good?  A.  I  think  it  was  wrong.  I  complained 
to  the  Superintendent  that  my  help  was  incompetent,  and  that  I 
could  not  give  it  the  attention  that  It  ought  to  have. 

Q.  What  was  the  most  sickly  part  of  '98?  A.  In  my  opinion  it 
was  in  September. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  had  you  at  that  time?     A.  Sixty-seven. 

Q.  How  many  were  sick?     A.  Forty-two. 

Q.  How  many  deaths  occurred  during  the  fall  of  '98?     A.  Seven. 

Q.  Were  most  of  those  deaths  among  able-bodied  convicts?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  suppose  that  they  sent  only  able-bodied  convicts  to  the  farms 
and  kept  the  others  at  the  Central  Prison?  A.  That  is  generally  the 
case,  but  last  fall  we  got  some  that  were  not  in  good  condition. 

Q.  Have  you  the  same  steward  now  that  you  had  last  year?  A.  1 
have  one,  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Rasberry  is  a  competent  man?  A.  I  have 
had  him  under  my  eye,  and  he  is  doing  better. 

Q.  What  if  he  was  not  under  your  eye?  A.  I  would  not  consider 
him  competent. 

Q.  Why  do  you  not  get  a  better  man?  A.  I  have  tried,  and  can 
not  do  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  it  costs  by  the  day,  week  or  month 
to  feed  your  convicts?     A.  I  think  it  costs  about  15  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Have  you  never  kept  any  record  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  average  cost  of  guarding  per  day?  A.  Guard- 
ing, feedin.?.  clothing  and  all  is  about  30  cents  per  day. 

Q.  Then  if  it  only  costs  30  cents  per  day  to  guard,  feed  and  clothe 
them,  why  is  the  Penitentiary  losing  money  every  day?  A.  I  can 
not  tell. 

Q.  How-  much  rice  was  made  last  year?     A.  About  5,000  bushels. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  cost  to  make  it?  A.  It  cost  more  than  it 
came  to. 

Q.  How  much  rice  will  you  make  this  year?  A.  I  hope  to  make 
7,000  bushels. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  profit  in  it  this  year?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  State  owned  Castle  Haynes  farm,  the 
phosphate  mines  and  machinery,  Lyrias,  Bleak  House  and  Navassa 
farms  and  work  them  all  in  connection,  with  the  proper  force  of  con- 
victs, could  it  be  made  profitable?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  could. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  contract  made  with  the  New 
Hanover  Land  and  Improvement  Company?  A.  Yes,  we  were  to 
furnisli  them  so  many  convicts  and  have  charge  of  them. 

Q.  How  mucli  were  you  to  get  for  the  use  of  the  convicts?  A. 
One  dollar  per  ton  for  phosphate  and  40  cents  lor  crushed  rock. 

Q.  How  much  can  your  men  make  per  day  at  that  rate?  A.  I  don't 
know,  they  work  so  irregularly  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 

Q.  Could  they  earn  50  cents  per  day  at  it?  A.  I  think  so,  prob- 
ably more;  at  least  50  cents. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  any  more  unhealthy  working  in  the  mineg 
than  on  the  farms?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  last  convicts  were  transferred  from 
Castle  Haynes  to  Halifax  County?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it?     A.  On  the  23d  day  of  January. 

Q.  None  been  transferred  since?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  when  the  severe  cold  weather  oc- 
curred. A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date,  but  it  was  Friday  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  transfer  of  the  convicts?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  convicts  on  the  Castle  Haynes  farm  who 
had  their  hands  or  feet  frost-bitten?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  none  of  them  who  went  to  Hali- 
fax County  were  frost-bitten?     A.  Yes,  sir;   I  positively  swear  that. 

Q.  Were  any  men  treated  for  frost-bitten  hands  or  feet?  A.  They 
were  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  work  any  of  the  hands  in  the  field  during  that  ex- 
tremely cold  weather?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  AVere  any  of  your  convicts  covered  with  vermin?  A.  I  did  not 
see  any  of  them  myself  but  heard  talk  of  them. 

Q.  How  often  are  your  convicts  allowed  to  bathe?  A.  We  have 
them  to  bathe  every  week. 

Q.  Do  they  have  access  to  water  so  that  they  can  bathe  every 
night?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  change  clothes?     A.  Once  a  week, 

Q.  Did  they  do  this  last  fall?     A.  No,  sir. 

V.C-  Why  not?     A.  We  did  not  have  clothes. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Mewboorne  a  good  manager?  A.  Well,  sir;  I  was  not 
with  him  enough  to  know. 

Q.  You  worked  under  him  for  six  or  seven  months,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  anything  of  him  during  that  time?  A.  Not  a 
great  deal. 

Q.  What  system  do  you  use  in  purchasing  goods?  A.  I  purchase 
them  myself. 
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■Q-  Do  you  buy  them  from  the  people  who  will  sell  for  the  least 
money?     A.  Yes.  sir;  I  try  to  buy  where  I  can  buy  tne  cheapest. 

Q.  Who  checks  up  the  bills  to  see  that  all  the  goods  arrive?  A. 
We  take  duplicate  bills  and  keep  one  in  the  office  and  send  the 
■other  with  voucher  attached  to  Raleigh. 

Q.  I  ask  you  who  checks  up  the  bills  to  see  if  the  goods  arrive? 
A.  They  are  always  carried  out  in  our  own  wagon. 

Q.  Were  the  books  Mr.  Rasberry  kept  the  only  books  you  kept  on 
the  farm?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  rice  did  you  sell  last  year?  A.  We  did  not  sell  a 
■pound,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any?     A.   fes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  ship?  A.  Forty-three  or  forty-four  hundred 
tmshels. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  sold  for?     A.  No,  sir;   I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  returns  made  for  it  at 
all  or  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  ordered  you  to  ship  it?     A.  Captain  Day. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  ask  you  for  the  amount  of  the  shipment?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  furnished  him  with  the  information?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  horses  and  mules  were  over  there  when  you  took 
«harge  of  Castle  Haynes  farm?     A.  Seven  or  eight,  I  believe. 

Q.  Have  you  all  that  stock  on  hand  now?     A.  Yes.  sir;  with  more. 

Q.  How  many  more?  A.  I  think  we  have  about  eleven  on  hand 
now. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  colt  that  was  on  the  farm  the  first  of 
January?     A.  It  was  delivered  to  John  R.  Smith. 

Q.  Who  ordered  you  to  deliver  it?  A.  ivlr.  E.  L.  Travis,  by  tele- 
gram. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  anything  else  to  John  R.  Smith?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  peanuts  did  you  sell  or  send  away  last  year?  A.  I 
■did  not  sell  anything  myself.  I  sent  away  about  3.300  bushels. 

Mr.  Cannon  submitted  the  following  memoranda  of  shipments  of 
products  from  the  farm: 

Shipped  to  Barbee  &  Co..  January  11.  1S99,  per  order  of  J.  R.  Til- 
lery.  2.078  bushels  of  peanuts. 

Shipped  to  Wilmington  Peanut  Co..  March,  1899,  1,125  bushels  of 
peanuts,  per  order  of  F.  B.  Arendel. 

Shipped  Carolina  Rice  Mills,  from  December,  1S9S,  to  April,  1899, 
4,385  bushels  of  rice,  per  order  of  W.  H.  Day  and  J.  M.  Mewboorne. 

Shipped  Central  Prison,  per  order  W^  H.  Day,  600  bales  of  rice 
straw. 

Shipped  J.  R.  Turrentine  about  1,800  bales  rice  straw  for  storage. 
Don't  know  what  has  become  of  the  straw,  but  reported  the  shipment 
4o  the  Central  Prison. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  2,078  bushels  of  peanuts  shipped 
Barbee  &  Co.    has  been  paid  for  or  not?     A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  1,125  bushels  peanuts  shipped  to 
Wilmington  Peanut  Co.  have  been  paid  for  or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  4,385  bushels  of  rice  shipped  per 
order  of  W.  H.  Day  and  .J.  M.  Mewboorne  has  been  paid  for  or  not? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  verify  any  account  sales  for  any 
part  of  the  shipments  made  from  your  farm?  A.  No,  sir;  there  has 
never  been  any  comparisons  made  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  given  away,  sold  or  stolen?  A. 
No,  sir:  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  State  ever  gets  pay  for  the 
phosphate  that  is  shipped  from  the  phosphate  mines?  A.  We  had  a 
system  of  rendering  accounts  each  month,  which  were  approved  and 
sent  to  Raleigh.     I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  paid  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  have  the  same  system  now  that  was  used  last  year?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  corn  on  hand  now?  A.  About  enough  to  run  the 
camp,  feed  the  mules,  hogs,  etc.,  till  gathering. 

Q.  How  many  hogs  have  you?     A.  About  60. 

Q.  Cattle?     A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Have  you  any  peanuts  on  hand?  A.  About  ten  or  fifteen  bushels 
for  seed. 

Q.  Have  you  a  good  garden  this  year?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  rice  land  available  for  rice  culture  that  is 
not  now  under  cultivation  on  the  three  farms  leased  by  the  State. 
A.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  or  three  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  acres  under  cultivation?     A.  Two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  have  you  now  at  the  camp?     A.  Thirty-four. 

Q.  How  many  stewards  have  you?     A.  One. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  two  last  year?     A.  Yes,  but  I  let  one  go. 


MEMORANDA    TAKE?f    FROM    CO>'TRACT    BETWEEN    JAilES    M.    MEWBOORXE, 
SUPEKINTE>:PEMT.  AXD  TUK  HAKOVER  LAXI)  AND  IMPROVEMEKT  CO. 

The  Hanover  Land  and  Improvement  Company  is  to  pay  fl  for 
every  2,240  pounds  of  phosphate  milled  and  prepared  for  market, 
delivered  F.  O.  B.  cars,  and  40  cents  for  every  2,240  pounds  of 
crushed  rock  prepared  for  sale  delivered  F.  O.  B.  cars,  and  50  cents 
per  cord  for  all  wood  that  may  be  cut. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  Penitentiary  authorities  shall 
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have  full  supervision  and  control  of  the  men,  and  shall  be  the  sole 
judge  of  the  amount  of  work  the  convicts  shall  do. 

The  Hanover  Land  and  Improvement  Company  is  to  furnish  the 
machinery  and  the  rook  to  be  mined. 

It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  in  case  the  convicts  shall 
be  unable  to  earn  50  cents  per  day  at  the  prices  named,  the  price 
shall  be  advanced  to  enable  them  to  earn  that  amount. 

The  State  agrees  to  furnish  25  convicts,  and  is  to  stand  all  cost 
of  keeping  and  maintaining  the  convicts. 

The  time  of  contract  ten  years. 

Lease  of  Castle  Haynes  farm  for  ten  years. 

Terms  of  rental  $350  per  year  for  the  first  and  second  year;  |50O 
per  year  for  the  third  and  fourth  years;  and  $750  per  year  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  years;  and  $800  per  year  for  the  remaining  four 
years.  The  State  is  to  keep  up  all  fences,  buildings,  etc.,  and  re- 
turn the  property  to  its  owner  in  as  good  condition  as  they  found  it. 


August,  21,  1899. 
W.  H.  SHEARIN,  testified: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Castle  Haynes  farm?  A.  Eight 
years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  management  of  A.  Leazer? 
A.  I  was  there  during  his  entire  management. 

Q.  "Were  you  in  the  service  of  the  State  at  that  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  service  were  you?  A.  The  North  Carolina  Phosphate 
Company. 

Q.  Did  the  State  have  any  contract  with  the  phosphate  company? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  that  contract  was  for?  A.  For  mining 
phosphate. 

Q.  They  were  to  mine  the  phosphate  for  so  much  per  ton?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  price?  A.  Six  and  a  quarter  rents  per  cubic  yard  for 
removing  overburden,  and  the  phosphate  was  mined  at  11  cents  per 
cubic  yard  for  the  first  one  thousand  feet;  and  for  every  one  hundred 
feet  in  excess  of  one  thousand  feet  one-half  cent  per  cubic  yard 
additional. 

Q.  Did  that  contract  prove  to  be  profitable  to  the  State?  A.  Yes, 
so  Mr.  Leazer  told  me. 

Q.  Was  there  any  profit  made  on  the  farm  during  that  adminis- 
tration?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  profit  from  the  farm  and  phosphate  works? 
A.  I  think  he  told  me  $11,000  during  the  time  that  he  had  charge 
of  it. 
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Q.  Were  the  convicts  healthy?     A.  Yes,  sir;   comparatively. 

Q.  What  was  the  sanitary  condition  under  Leazer's  management? 
A.  Very  good,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  discipline  under  Leazer's  management?  A.  It 
was  very  good. 

Q.  Who  was  overseer  on  the  farm  during  that  time?  A.  A  man  by 
the  name  of  Johnson  was  in  charge  of  the  hoe  hands,  and  Charlie 
Jones  was  in  charge  of  the  plow  hands. 

Q.  Were  they  competent  men?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Men  of  industrious  and  sober  habits?     A.  Yes,  sir;  perfectly  so. 

Q.  When  did  these  men  go  out  of  ofiBce?  A.  I  don't  know  when 
they  went  out  of  office,  but  think  they  were  removed  in  January,  '97, 
to  Wadesboro. 

Q.  Who  took  their  place?  A.  No  one  here  until  in  May  they  made 
a  new  contract,  and  Mr.  Holland  was  sent. 

Q.  Under  whose  management  was  this?  A.  Under  the  manage- 
ment of  John  R.  Smith. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Holland  personally?  A.  Not  until  he  came 
here. 

Q.  Was  he  a  competent  man?     A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  he  incompetent?  A.  Dissipated,  and  incom- 
petent generally,  morally  and  every  other  way. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  the  service  of  the  Penitentiary?  A. 
Between  three  and  four  months. 

Q.  Was  he  discharged?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  took  his  place?     A.  J.  J.  Ward. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  was  Ward?  Was  he  competent?  A.  I 
■don't  think  so. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  good  habits?     A.  No,  sir:  he  was  dissipated. 

Q.  Was  he  drunk  during  business  hours  at  any  time?  A.  I  did 
not  see  him  so  that  he  could  not  attend  to  business,  but  drinking. 

Q.  During  Mr.  Leazer's  administration  do  you  think  the  farm  was 
well  managed?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  management  after  John  R.  Smith  took  charge  as 
Superintendent?     A.  I  think  it  was  very  poor. 

Q.  When  was  G.  H.  Cannon  appointed  Superintendent  of  the  farm? 
A.  It  was  some  time  during  the  winter  of  '97-'98. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Cannon  was  a  competent  Superintendent? 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir.     We  saw  but  little  of  him  about  there. 

Q.  During  the  winter  of  '98-'99  were  you  at  Castle  Haynes  farm 
any?    A.  Yes,  there  on  the  place  every  day. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  convicts  at  that  time?  A.  Well, 
they  were  very  poorly  clothed,  and  I  thought  in  pretty  bad  flx,myself. 

Q.  What  was  the  sanitary  condition?     A.  Very  bad  in  '98. 
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Q.  In  what  way  was  it  bad?  A.  The  cells  were  kept  very  dirty, 
and  they  were  without  clothing  till  in  December. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  convicts  were  covered  with  vermin? 
A.  Yes,  all  of  them. 

Q.  Were  not  a  considerable  number  ot  those  convicts  sick  and 
confined  in  one  cell?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  means  (or  carrying  off  the  sewerage?  A.  They 
had  tubs  under  the  cells  in  which  to  catch  the  night  soil. 

Q.  Was  it  promptly  carried  off?  A.  No,  sir;  not  when  I  noticed 
it.  Of  course  sometimes  I  was  not  in  the  yard  for  two  or  three 
days,  but  the  odor  was  very  bad  even  100  yards  away  at  times. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  then?  A.  Between  55  and  60  men 
during  August  and  September,  and  only  about  half  of  those  men 
were  available  for  work  owing  to  sickness. 

Q.  During  the  months  of  August  and  September  was  the  sanitary 
condition  such  as  you  have  spoken  of?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  that  sickness  to?  A.  Well,  partly  to  the 
sanitary  condition,  and  at  that  time  a  general  epidemic  of  fever  in 
that  section. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Castle  Haynes  as  healthy  as  the  average  farms  in 
this  section?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Just  across  the  creek  from  Castle 
Haynes. 

Q.  Are  your  family  healthy?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  water  do  you  drink?     A.  Cistern  water. 

Q.  What  kind  of  water  do  they  drink  at  the  camps?  A.  From  an 
open  well. 

Q.  Have  you  not  known  the  tubs  in  which  they  caught  the  night 
soil  to  overflow  and  run  over  the  ground?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  well?     A.  Sixty  to  seventy  feet. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  Phosphate  Company's  mines  yourself?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  any  more  unhealthy  than  on  the  farm? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  been  your  experience?  A.  My  experience  has  been 
that  there  was  less  sickness  in  the  mines  than  on  the  farm. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  can  you  take  the  mines  and  the  farm  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  convicts  and  make  it  profitable  to  the  State?  A, 
I  think  I  can. 

Q.  Why  did  it  not  prove  profitable  last  year  in  your  opinion?  A. 
Well,  in  the  first  place  they  started  the  crops  too  late,  and  I  don't 
think  there  are  competent  men  in  charge  of  it. 

Q.  Were  the  convicts  worked  as  much  as  you  would  work  ordinary 
hired  labor?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  crops  after  they  were  grown,  forage  crops,  pea- 
vines,  etc.,  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  waste  when  they  could  have 
heen  gotten  ready  sale  for  them?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  owns  the  phosphate  mines  now?  A.  The  New  Hanover 
Land  and  Improvement  Co. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  contract  between  the  New  Hanover 
Land  and  Improvement  Company  and  the  State  is  at  present?  A.  1 
think  I  do.  It  is  $1  per  ton  for  phosphate  and  40  cents  per  ton  for 
crushed  rock;  and  other  material  which  they  may  ship  is  to  be 
priced  between  the  Superintendent  of  the  Phosphate  Company  and 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary. 

Q.  Do  they  have  ready  sale  for  all  the  phosphate  and  rock  they 
can  mine  there?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  profitable  to  mine  it  on  that  basis?     A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  physician  there?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  sober  man?  A.  He  is  now,  sir.  I  have  known  him  to 
go  on  sprees,  but  not  for  the  past  twelve  months. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  been  there?     A.  Since  the  camp  was  opened. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  in  the  employ  of  the  Penitentiary 
being  removed  for  political  reasons?     A.  No,  sir;  I  ao  not. 

Q.  Did  j'ou  ever  see  John  R.  Smith  at  the  Castle  Haynes  farm? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  j^our  observation  what  part  did  he  take  in  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  affairs  there?  A.  He  would  come  there  for  a 
few  hours  at  a  time. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  details?  A.  No,  he 
would  come  in  and  ask  the  boys  how  they  were  getting  along. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  personal  examination?     A.  Never,  but  once. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  those  convicts  were  clothed?  A,  During  the 
winter  of  '98  they  were  poorly  clothed.  Captain  Cannon  said  he 
had  repeatedly  ordered  clothes,  and  could  not  get  them;  and  the 
clerk  had  written  a  letter  saying  that  they  were  absolutely  naked 
and  they  would  have  to  keep  them  shut  up. 

Q.  Who  did  he  write  to?  A.  Mr.  Wimbish,  clerk  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary. 

Q.  Were  any  convicts  at  work  at  Castle  Haynes  farm  during  the 
extreme  cold  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  January  or  1st  of 
February?  A.  There  were  some  there,  but  they  did  not  work  during 
that  time. 

Q.  Why  did  the  work  stop?     A.  On  account  of  the  weather. 

Q.  Were  any  convicts  transferred  from  that  camp  to  Halifax 
County  after  the  cold  weather?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  What  were  the  principal  crops  raised?     A.  Corn  and  peanuts. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  do  you  think  you  could  feed  from  the 
products  of  that  farm?     A.  I  think  about  an  average  of  75. 
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Q.  How  many  would  it  take  to  cultivate  it?     A.  I  suppose  30  or  35. 

Q.  Did  the  State  not  negotiate  to  buy  that  farm  at  one  time?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Why  was  the  trade  not  confirmed  or  completed?  A.  I  think 
the  State  had  no  authority. 

Q.  What  Is  Castle  Haynes  farm  worth?  A.  I  should  say  $10,000 
to  $12,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  mine  and  mining  machinery  worth?  A.  Well,  the 
machinery  and  plant  there  are  worth  about  $14,000. 


August  21,  1899. 
H.  H.  RASBERRY,  testified: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  I  am 
steward  at  Lyrias  camp. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  State  Peniten- 
tiary?    A.  Since  April,  1898. 

Q.  Have  you  been  serving  all  that  time  in  the  capacity  of  a  stew- 
ard?    A.  No,  sir;  I  came  here  as  a  guard. 

(The  Committee  asked  for  his  books  and  records  which  were  pro- 
duced and  examined.) 

Q.  Is  this  the  only  record  that  you  have  Kept  since  you  have  been 
in  the  State's  Prison?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  it  costs  you  to  feed  your  convicts 
by  the  week,  month  or  day?     A.  I  would  have  to  figure  on  that. 

Q.  Can  you  figure  from  these  books  and  tell?  A.  About  12  cents, 
I  think. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?     A.  By  calculation  on  it. 

Q.  Do  you  get  it  from  your  books  or  in  a  general  way?  A.  It  is 
done  in  a  general  way. 

Q.  The  Committee  is  to  understand  then  that  you  testify  that 
from  your  books  you  can  not  tell  how  much  it  costs  to  feed  your 
convicts?    A.  No,  I  do  not  mean  to  testify  that. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  did  you  have  at  Lyrias  camp  during  the 
month  of  June,  1899?  A.  I  can  not  tell  the  exact  number  without  I 
had  a  list  of  them. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  to  feed  them?  Have 
you  a  list  anywhere?    A.  Not  with  me. 

Q.  Could  you  get  a  list  from  the  camp?  A.  I  have  a  list  on  the 
farm  and  can  give  the  number  on  both  farms. 

Q.  Are  you  steward  for  both  farms?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  is  possible  for  any  man  in  North  Carolina  to 
take  these  books  as  you  have  kept  them  and  tell  the  cost  of  keeping 
the  convicts  by  the  day,  week  or  month?  A.  I  believe  he  can  take 
this  requisition  book  and  tell. 
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Q.  How  can  he  tell  without  he  had  a  record?  A.  He  can  get  & 
record  at  the  camp. 

Q.  Who  keeps  the  record?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Is  this  all  the  books  you  keep?  A.  All  except  a  small  book  I 
keep  the  number  of  prisoners  in. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  verify  an  account  paid  by  the 
Executive  Board  or  the  Superintendent  in  the  last  six  months?  A. 
No,  sir;  the  supervisor  always  does  that. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  out  there  anyhow?  A.  My  duty  is  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  men  going  in  and  out,  and  see  that  the  men 
are  fed  and  clothed,  and  to  keep  the  pay-roll  of  the  employes. 

(Witness  is  asked  to  exhibit  the  pay-roll  which  is  done.) 

Q.  Is  this  al!  the  record  you  have?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  no  itemized  statement  here  to  show  to  whom  the 
amounts  were  paid.  Do  you  think  this  a  business-like  way  to  keep 
books?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  not  keep  them  differently?  A.  I  kept  them 
to  the  best  of  my  ability;  I  had  no  instructions  to  keep  them  other- 
wise. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  in  keeping  books  before? 
A.  None  to  speak  of. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you  to  the  place  you  now  occupy?  A.  Mr.  Can- 
non, I  presume. 

Q.  Where  is  your  former  home?     A.  Scotland  Neck. 

Q.  What  is  your  politics?     A.  Haven't  got  any. 

Q.  What  is  your  father's  politics?     A.  Democrat. 

Q.  Since  when?  A.  He  was  a  Democrat  always.  Never  voted  any 
other  way. 

Q.  Yon  think  Mr.  Cannon  appointed  you,  then?  A.  I  think  so,  or 
employed  me. 

Q.  Who  was  steward  before  you  took  charge?    A.  D.  M.  Bane. 

Q.  Was  this  the  way  Bane  kept  books?  A.  He  did  not  keep  thens 
at  all. 

Q.  Y''ou  say  that  Bane  as  steward  kept  no  books  at  all?  A.  Not 
that  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  What  salary  do  you  get?     A.  Twenty  dollars  per  month. 

Q.  Were  any  convicts  transferred  from  Castle  Haynes  to  Tillery 
during  January,  1899?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many?     A.  Thirty. 

Q.  When  were  they  transferred?     A.  January  23,  1899. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  before  the  extreme  cold 
weather  we  had?     A.  I  think  it  was  before. 

Q.  Were  any  convicts  transfered  from  Castle  Haynes  to  Tillery 
Some  were  transferred  before  I  think. 
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Q.  About  what  time?     A.  Part  of  them  July  28. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  any  were  transferred  in  December  or 
not?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  linow. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  a  list  of  the  convicts  transferred  January  23 
to  Tillery?  A.  Bob  Johnson,  Will  McLoud,  Pete  Currie,  Henry 
Cowan,  George  Hamilton,  Willins  Richardson,  James  Alford,  Ed. 
Thompson,  Pete  McNeill,  Charlie  Sanders,  Herbert  Hobbs,  Lottie 
Miller,  Geo.  Boyt,  Arthur  Hodges,  James  Young,  Gabe  Elliott,  John 
Henry,  Isaiah  Smith,  John  B.  Williams,  Charles  Wilson,  Ben  Jones, 
Jack  Ramseur.  Henry  Aldrich,  Andrew  Lavender,  Sol  Warren,  John 
Terry,  Andrew  Borden,  Warren  Anderson,  John  Williams,  Ephraim 
Williams. 

Q.  You  testify  that  the  above  men  were  transferred  to  Tillery  on 
January  23,  1S99?     A.  That  is  what  the  record  kept  shows. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  others  being  transferred  at  any  other  time? 
A,  Before  that,  I  think. 

Q.  About  what  time?     A.  Some  in  July  and  some  in  September. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  in  December?  A.  I  don't 
see  any  record  of  any. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Castle  Haynes  in  December?  A.  I  left  there  on 
the  12th  of  December. 

Q.  Were  the  convicts  full  of  vermin  at  that  time?  A.  I  don't  think 
they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  convicts  there  being  covered  with  vermin 
at  any  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it?     A.  During  the  fall. 

Q.  Who  was  steward  there  at  that  time?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  excuse  can  you  give  the  Committee  for  allowing  them 
to  get  in  that  condition?  A.  A  crowd  was  sent  there  from  the 
Goldsboro  jail  with  vermin  on  them. 

_Q.  Did  you  put  those  convicts  in  with  the  others,  and  allow  them 
all  to  become  infected?  A.  The  proper  precautions  were  taken,  but 
it  seems  they  got  them  from  them  anyway. 

Q.  What  arrangement  have  you  for  removing  night  soil  from 
that  camp?     A.  We  use  wheelbarrows  and  tubs. 

Q.  Do  you  allow  it  to  stand  and  run  over  on  the  ground  and  be- 
come offensive?  A.  Well,  it  might  have  been  so  on  one  or  two 
occasions. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  was  left  two  or  three  days  at  a  time? 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  never  left  that  long. 

Q.  Was  the  sanitary  condition  good?  A.  Reported  so  by  the 
doctor. 

Q.  Do  you  drink  anything?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  drank  anything  in  your  life?     A.  I  am  not  a  teetotaler, 
but  never  get  drunk. 
10 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Nixon?     Q.  Yes. 

Q.  Ever  know  him  to  be  drunk?  A.  Well,  I  have  seen  him  when 
I  thought  he  was  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Holland?     A.  No,  sir;  never  saw  him. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Cannon  a  sober  man?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  whip  any  of  the  convicts?  A.  The  supervisor  in- 
flicts the  punishment. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  inflict  any  punishment?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  he  take  the  clothing  from  them  when  he  inflicts  punish- 
ment?    A.  Yes,  he  removes  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  part  of  it?     A.  He  removes  the  shirt. 

Q.  He  applies  the  lash  on  the  bare  back?     A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  whip  any  female  convicts?  A.  Never  have  had  any  there 
since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Y^ou  were  an  eye-witness  to  these  floggings?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  severe  punishment  or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  suppose  it  was. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  flnd  it  necessary  to  inflict  punishment  on  the 
convicts?     A.  Well,  not  often. 

Q.  About  how  often?  A.  Well,  I  have  known  him  to  go  two  or 
three  weeks  at  a  time. 

Q.  Is  the  health  good  over  there?     A.  It  is  now. 

Q.  Has  it  been  very  good  this  year?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  last  year?     A.  I  was  not  there  last  year. 

Q.  How  about  the  health  at  Castle  Haynes  last  year?  A.  Castle 
Haynes  was  very  sickly  for  two  months  last  year. 

Q.  Where  do  they  get  drinking  water?  A.  Get  it  from  the  pump 
inside  of  the  stockade. 

Q.  How  far  from  where  the  night  soil  was  allowed  to  accumulate 
on  the  ground?     A.  Not  over  100  feet. 

Q.  How  deep  is  the  well?     A.  About  20  feet. 

Q.  Don't  you  thiuK  it  is  little  short  of  a  crime  to  confine  men  in  a 
cell  where  the  night  soil  is  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  ground,  and 
give  them  water  to  drink  from  a  well  within  100  feet  of  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  allow  it?     A.  I  did  not  allow  it. 

Q.  Were  you  not  steward?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  see  that  the  sanitary  condition  was 
good?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  do  it?  A.  Well,  I  have  known  it  to  accumu- 
late when  there  was  a  large  crowd  there  during  the  night. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  health  of  Castle  Haynes  farm? 
Do  you  believe  that  under  proper  sanitary  conditions  the  health 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  better?     A.  I  don't  know  about  that. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  general  health  of  the  com- 
munity?    A.  It  was  very  poor  last  year. 

Q.  What  kind  of  food  do  you  give  the  convicts?  A.  Bacon,  corn 
bread,  vegetables,  rice,  coffee  and  sugar. 

Q.  Do  they  get  an  ample  amount  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  plenty  of  clothing  for  the  convicts  last  winter? 
A.  We  did  not  last  fall. 

Q.  Why?     A.  Could  not  get  them  from  Raleigh. 

Q.  Before  this  how  were  requisitions  made?  A,  Mr.  Cannon 
bought  from  merchants  here  in  town  and  sent  bill  to  the  Central 
Prison. 

Q.  That  was  the  system  of  purchasing?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  system  of  selling  the  products  of  the  farm?  A. 
We  did  that  through  direct  instructions  from  Raleigh. 

Q.  Have  you  any  record  of  the  amount  of  stuff  sold  last  year?  A. 
Mr.  Cannon  has. 

Q.  Have  you  had  an  ample  supply  of  vegetables  this  year?  A.  Yes, 
an  ample  supply. 

Q.  Where  do  you  raise  them?     A.  At  Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  the  convicts  steadily  employed?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
steadily  employed. 

August  21,  1899. 
W.  H.  CHADBOURNE,  testified: 

Q.  Were  you  a  Director  of  the  Penitentiary  during  '97  and  '98? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time?  A.  From  the  time  the  Board  went  in  in 
January,  '97,  to  January,  '98. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conference  with  Governor  Russell  in 
regard  to  John  R.  Smith  as  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary?  A. 
Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Did  Governor  Russell  say  anything  to  you  about  his  removal? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  that  conversation  was? 
A.  Governor  Russell  expressed  himself  as  dissatisfied  with  Smith 
as  manager  of  the  Penitentiary,  and  said  that  some  change  should 
be  made.  I  telegraphed  Smith  to  come  here,  and  told  him  the  desire 
Or  request  of  the  Governor  that  he  change  places  with  Mewboorne. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  the  salary  in  the  conversation 
between  you  and  Smith?  A.  My  impression  is  that  the  salary  was 
to  be  flxed  the  same,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  Governor's  dissatisfaction?  A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ship  the  Anson  County  farm  an  engihe  and  boiler  in 
1898?    A.  J.  H.  Chadboume  &  Co.  did. 
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Q.  What  price  was  put  on  the  engine  and  boiler,  do  you  remember? 
A.  I  thinlc  $200.     That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Did  the  Board  of  Directors  employ  any  supervisors,  guards  or 
other  employes  or  not?  A.  The  Board  of  Directors  appointed  all 
the  supervisors. 

Q.  Did  they  appoint  any  men  under  the  supervisors?  A.  I  think 
not. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Castle  Haynes  farm?  A.  Well, 
fairly  so. 

Q.  Are  you  interested  in  it?     A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  it  a  good  farm?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  the  State  would  buy  the  farm  with  the 
mines  and  machinery  and  the  rice  farms,  that  it  could  be  profitably 
run?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  State  could  afford  to  pay  for  Castle 
Haynes  farm?     A.  It  is  worth  $9,000  or  $10,000. 

Q.  How  much  is  the  machinery  worth?  A.  I  suppose  about  the 
same. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  rice  farms?  A.  Not  practi- 
cally. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Lyrias  and  Navassa  rice  farms? 
A.  I  have  seen  them. 

Q.  Are  they  good  rice  farms?  A.  I  think  they  are,  but  the  best 
rice  farm  is  Bleak  House  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  State  bought  Castle  Haynes  farm  it 
ought  to  have  the  rice  farms  vi'ith  it?  A.  I  think  so,  they  both  ought 
to  go  together. 

Q.  Why  did  not  the  State  buy  these  farms  when  it  was  negotiating 
for  them?     A.  I  don't  know  that  they  had  the  right  to  buy  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  good  business  to  buy  instead  of  leas- 
ing?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  think  the  State  should  own  them  in  fee  simple?     A.  I  do. 

August  21,  1899. 
S.  BLOSSOM,  testified: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Castle  Haynes?  A.  About  twenty- 
five  years. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  farm  is  Castle  Haynes  farm?  A.  It  is  a  good 
farm,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  healthy?  A.  Well,  sir;  about  as  the  balance  of  the  farms. 
I  have  raised  a  family  there,  and  never  paid  $50  doctor's  bills  in  my 
life. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  about  the  Penitentiary  farm  during  the  time 
Mr.  Leazer  was  Superintendent?    A.  I  have  been  there  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  Superintendent  was  he?    A.  Very  good. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  John  R.  Smith  a  competent  Superintendent  of  the 
Penitentiary?     A.  He  may  have  been,  but  he  didn't  act  so. 

Q.  Did  they  have  competent  men  under  Leazer's  administration? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  sober  and  industrious?  A.  Yes,  entirely  so;  and  the 
farm  made  money  then. 

Q.  Who  was  superintendent  of  the  farm  under  John  R.  Smith?  A. 
Holland. 

Q.  Do  you  thinlv  he  was  a  competent  man?  A.  He  may  have  been 
a  competent  man  to  build  bridges,  but  not  on  a  farm. 

Q.  Was  he  sober?     A.  No,  sir;  they  all  drank. 

,Q.  If  you  had  been  running  a  private  farm  there  would  you  have 
had  him  on  your  farm?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q:  What  was  the  character  of  the  other  employes  around  there 
under  John  R.  Smith?     A.  Well,  he  had  Vick  Dockery,  the  drunkard. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  occupy  there?    A.  Steward. 

Q.  How  long  did  Dockery  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary?    A.  Five  or  six  months. 

Q.  Was  he  discharged?  A.  He  said  he  was  removed  for  a  better 
position. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  convicts  were  treated  there?  A.  The 
convicts  were  treated  all  right. 

Q.  Was  the  discipline  good?     A.  The  discipline  was  not  good  at  all. 

Q.  How  was  it  under  Leazer?     A.  All  right. 

Q.  Under  Mewboorne?     A.  All  right. 

Q.  How  was  the  discipline  poor  under  Smith?  A.  It  was  poor  in 
regard  to  clothing  and  feeding,  and  the  familiarity  of  John  R.  Smith 
■with  the  convicts  and  employes. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Nixon  sober  all  the  while?  A.  Well,  he  used  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  liquor  a  good  deal,  but  for  the  last  twelve 
months  he  is  a  straight  man,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  can  you  feed  from  the  products  of  that 
farm?  A.  I  could  feed  100  of  them  if  worked  properly.  Under 
Leazer  they  made  at  least  10,000  pounds  of  meat. 

Q.  Did  they  sell  much  produce  under  Leazer?  A.  Sold  plenty  of 
produce. 

Q.  Did  they  sell  anything  after  Smith  took  charge?  A.  No,  sir; 
they  were  buying  all  the  time  under  his  management. 

Q.  Under  Mewboorne  was  any  produce  sold?  A.  I  don't  think  he 
made  anything  to  sell  either.  Don't  think  there  has  ever  been  any- 
thing made  to  sell  since  Leazer  left. 

Q.  Would  you  be  afraid  to  move  your  family  to  Castle  Haynes 
farm  and  live  there  on  account  of  the  health?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Captain  Lashly  was  removed  to  the  Anson 
County  farm  by  Leazer?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  took  his  place?     A.  Mr.  Hayes. 

Q.  Was  lie  a  good  man?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  lie  removed  when  John  R.  Smith  came  in?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  removed  and  an  incompetent  man  put  in  his 
place?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  for  political  reasons?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  Castle  Haynes  farm  is  worth?  A.  It  is 
worth  about  ?16,000. 

Q.  Including  the  mines?     A.  Only  the  farm. 

Q.  How  many  acres  in  the  whole  tract?     A.  About  800. 

Q.  How  many  acres  cleared?    A.  About  600. 

Q.  Do  they  raise  potatoes?  A.  It  will  raise  anything.  It  is  a 
good  farm,  and  will  pay  better  than  any  fann  the  State  has. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  profit  Leazer  made  there  during'  the 
last  year  of  his  administration?  A.  I  do  not  know  how  much  profit. 
He  made  lots  of  stuff. 

Q.  What  is  your  politics?     A.  I  am  a  Democrat,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Democrat?     A.  All  my  life,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  the  convicts  to  be  worked  out  in  incle- 
ment, bad  weather?  A.  In  all  sorts  of  weather,  had  them  picking 
up  peanuts  in  freezing  cold  weather. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  P.  H.  Rasberry,  competent?  A.  I  don't 
know  about  his  competency,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  getting  drunk. 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  employ  of  the  Penitentiary  here?  A.  I  think  he 
was  discharged  or  quit  a  week  ago. 

Q.  Were  there  any  drunken  officials  around  there  during  Leazer's 
administration?     A.  Not  that  I  know,  sir. 

August  21,  1899. 
Dr.  T.  F.  NIXON,  testified: 

Q.  Doctor,  have  you  been  physician  for  the  Castle  Haynes  camp 
of  the  North  Carolina  State  Penitentiary?  A.  Yes,  since  the  7th  of 
April.  1897. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you?     A.  Governor  Russell. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary?     A.  Thirty  dollars  per  mouta. 

Q.  Do  you  stay  on  the  farm  all  the  while?  A.  Yes,  sir;  stay  there 
night  and  day. 

Q.  Don't  do  any  other  practice  except  that?  A.  No,  sir;  except  for 
the  past  month. 

Q.  Were  the  convicts  of  Castle  Haynes  covered  with  vermin  during 
the  fall  of  1898?  A.  Well,  I  recollect  that  upon  two  or  three  occa- 
sions I  heard  that  the  convicts  had  some  vermin. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  vermin?  A.  No,  sir;  I  looked  over  the  cells 
and  could  see  none,  but  I  heard  that  there  was,  and  immediately 
instituted  plans  to  fumigate  and  stamp  them  out. 
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Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  they  were  there?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  saw  one. 

Q.  Was  there  considerable  sicltness  there  during  the  fall  of  '98? 
A.  From  the  20th  of  July  to  the  last  of  October  there  was  an  epi- 
demic of  fever. 

Q.  What  kind  of  fever?     A.  Pernicious  malarial  hermateuria. 
Q.  What  do  you  think  it  was  caused  from?     A.  Well,  I  think  from 
bad  air,  bad  water,  and  the  congregation  of  too  many  convicts  in 
toO'  small  cells. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  bad  air?  A.  Allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  at  Castle  Haynes  we  have  a  dampness  that 
causes  a  lot  of  malarial  fever. 

Q.  Have  you  had  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  prevalent  through  that  section?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ordinarily  is  there  more  of  it  in  that  section  than  in  sur- 
rounding sections?     A.  No,  sir;  only  that  year. 

Q.  What  was  the  sanitary  condition  there  during  the  summer  of 
189S?     A.  Well,  sir.  it  was  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been. 

Q.  In  what  way  was  it  not  good?  A.  Well,  the  tubs  were  allowed 
to  stand  longer  than  they  should  have  been. 

Q.  What  tubs?     A.  The  tubs  under  the  cells. 

Q.  How  long  were  they  allowed  to  remain  without  being  emptied? 
A.  The  longest  time  I  have  ever  known  was  from  in  the  morning  up 
to  about  10  o'clock  in  the  day,  which  was  very  much  against  my 
orders. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  these  tubs  to  overflow  and  run  out  on  the 
ground?     A.  I  did  on  two  occasions. 

Q.  Where  did  the  convicts  get  their  drinking  water  from?  A. 
From  a  pump  just  inside  the  stockade. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  pump  located  from  the  tubs?  A.  Well,  I  sup- 
pose about  twenty-flve  yards. 

Q.  How  deep  was  the  well?     A.  About  30  to  40  feet  deep. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  sufficient  to  cause  an  epidemic  of  almost 
any  kind  of  fever?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  protest  against  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  To  the  supervisor,  Geo,  H.  Cannon,  and  to  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Mewboorne. 

Q.  What  did  Mewboorne  say?  A.  He  said  he  would  do  all  he  possi- 
bly could  to  regulate  the  matter,  but  it  went  on. 

Q.  Was  the  other  work  on  the  farm  done  in  the  same  careless  man- 
ner that  this  work  was?     A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Do  3-ou  think  that  epidemic  of  fever  was  caused  by  the  care- 
lessness of  the  Superintendent  in  not  keeping  the  camp  in  proper 
sanitary  condition?     A.  I  think  that  the  epidemic  of  fever  of  six 
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■weeks  was  caused  simply  by  non-attention  to  the  sanitary  matters, 
not  an  observance  ot  cleanliness  and  the  water. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  take  a  drink,  doctor?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Ever  get  drunk?  A.  Yes,  I  have  drank  too  much  in  my  early 
boyhood. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  drunk  around  the  camp?  A.  No,  sir;  I  pro- 
test against  that. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that,  doctor?     A.  Yes,  I  am  sure. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  employes  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk  in  the 
past  four  years?  A.  Well,  sometimes  one  might  drink  a  little  too 
much  at  night  and  show  signs  of  it  the  next  morning,  but  it  did  not 
Interfere  with  their  work. 

Q.  There  was  considerable  drinking  at  night?  A.  There  might 
have  been;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Holland,  superintendent?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  know  him  to  be  drunk?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Viok  Dockery?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  be  drunk?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  there?  A.  He  stayed  there,  I  think, 
about  two  or  three  months. 

Q.  Was  he  drunk  any  considerable  portion  of  that  time?  A.  Yes; 
he  was  drunk  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  occupy?  A.  He  seems  to  have  occupied 
the  position  of  clerk  for  Capt.  J.  J.  Ward.  [Wood?] 

Q.  Who  was  Wood?     A.  The  man  sent  there  after  Hayes. 

Q.  How  long  did  Wood  remain  there?  A.  From  the  17th  day  ot 
June,  1S97,  until  the  middle  ot  February,  lb9S. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  get  drunk?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  competent  man?  A.  I  think  not.  He  could  not  read 
or  write  to  do  any  good.     He  left  his  books  entirely  to  Vick  Dockery. 

Q.  And  all  of  them  too  drunk  to  attend  to  them?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Cannon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  sober  man?     A.  Yes,  I  take  him  to  be  a  sober  man. 

Q.  Is  he  a  competent  overseer?     A.  I  consider  him  very  competent. 

Q.  Has  there  ever  been  any  books  kept  out  there  to  your  knowl- 
edge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  kept  them?  A.  H.  H.  Rasberry,  who  was  very  efficient; 
and  later  P.  H.  Rasberry,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  efficient  book- 
keeper. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  H.  H,  Rasberry's  books?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  efficient?     A.  Yes,  I  thought  so. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  inflict  any  punishment  on  the  convicts  there. 
Doctor?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  inhuman  treatment?  A.  I  never 
knew  of  any;  I  protested  against  anything  of  the  kind. 
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Q.  If  you  never  knew  of  any,  why  did  you  protest?  A.  There 
were  only  one  or  two  occasions  when  I  protested. 

Q.  What  were  those  occasions?     A.  When  they  were  sick. 

Q.  What  was  the  punishment  inflicted  for?  A.  For  some  impu- 
dence, I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  health  of  Castle  Haynes  farm  is  as  good  as 
the  average  section  of  Eastern  North  Carolina?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  working  in  the  mines  is  any  more  unhealthy 
than  working  in  the  field?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  farm  is  Castle  Haynes;  is  it  a  good  one?  A. 
Yes,  I  pronounce  it  a  good  farm;  it  produces  exceedingly  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  appointed  Mr.  Cannon?    A.  Mr.  Mewhoorne. 

Q.  What  sort  of  man  is  Mewboorne?     A.  He  was  a  good  man. 

Q.  What  sort  of  man  is  John  R.  Smith?  A.  John  R.  Smith  was 
soi't  of  rattling  fellow,  equal  to  any  occasion,  but  not  competent,  I 
think  to  fill  the  position  he  occupied. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  have  you  at  the  Castle  Haynes  farm,  and 
the  different  rice  farms?  A.  Two  at  Castle  Haynes  and  about  23 
in  the  rice  fields. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  of  the  convicts  had  their 
hands  or  feet  frost-bitten  before  leaving  Castle  Haynes  last  winter? 
A.  I  can  testify  that  they  had  no  frost-bitten  hands  or  feet  when 
they  left  here. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  there  were  no  convicts  sent  from  any  of 
these  camps  to  any  of  the  Halifax  County  farms  after  the  severe 
cold  weather  about  the  first  of  February?  A.  I  am  sure  there  was 
not. 

Q.  What  was  the  per  cent  of  deaths  among  the  sick  over  there? 
A.  We  had  from  February,  '98,  to  June  '98,  205  convicts.  The  mor- 
tality among  the  205  during  '98  was  seven;  in  '99  it  was  four;  total 
11  out  of  a  total  of  205  convicts. 

Q.  Were  they  able-bodied  men  sent  to  you?  A.  No,  sir;  a  good 
many  of  them  were  syphilitc;  there  were  several  with  tuberculosis, 
and  some  four  or  five  were  regular  physical  wrecks. 

Q.  Did  most  of  the  deaths  occur  from  that  class?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  were  these  broken-down  men  sent  there  to 
do?  A.  Well,  they  were  sent  there  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  were 
put  at  such  light  work  as  they  could  do. 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  they  work?  A.  From  a  little  after 
light  till  dark. 

Q.  How  much  noon?  A.  In  the  fall  and  winter  one  hour,  in  the 
summer  two  hours. 

Q.  Did  they  work  them  in  the  rain?  A.  Sometimes  they  were 
caught  in  the  rain. 
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Q,  Have  you  a  hospital  for  the  sick?  A.  Yes,  but  a  very  small  one. 

Q.  How  many  would  the  hospital  accommodate?  A.  Not  more 
than  12. 

Q.  How  many  were  sick  at  one  time?     A.  As  high  as  30  or  more. 

Q.  Did  you  put  them  all  in  the  hospital?  A.  No,  sir;  I  put  some 
in  the  hospital,  and  some  in  the  cells. 

Q.  Is  it  a    fit  place  for  a  hospital?     A.  No,  sir;  it  is  too  small. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  require  them  to  take  a  bath?     A.  Every  week. 

Q.  Did  they  have  sufficient  clothing  to  give  them  a  change  every 
week?     A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  ever  know  a  convict  to  wear  the  same  cloth- 
ing without  being  able  to  change  it?     A.  About  three  months. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  make  the  Penitentiary  pay  with  such 
men  in  the  management  as  you  have?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  a  single  financial  institution  in  this  State 
could  live  at  all  with  such  management  as  they  have  there?  A. 
No,  sir. 


August  22,  1899. 

Testimony  of  Manager  of  Wilmington  Peanut  Co.: 

Q.  How  many  bushels  of  peanuts  did  you  buy  from  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary in  March,  1S99?  A.  One  thousand  and  fifty-five  bushels. 
They  varied  a  little  from  that,  but  In  weighing  them  they  came  so 
near  that  I  sent  check  to  cover  that  amount. 

Q.  Was  an  invoice  ever  made  to  you  for  the  peanuts?  A.  None 
except  this.  (Exhibits  an  invoice  from  E.  L.  Travis.)  I  did  not 
get  any  bill  from  the  Castle  Haynes  farm.  They  were  billed  from 
Mr.  Travis. 

Q.  You  got  this  bill  for  1,055  bushels?  A.  Yes,  I  found  that  prac- 
tically correct. 

(Witness  called  on  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  desired  to 
correct  the  above  by  stating  that  the  invoice  came  from  F.  B.  Aren- 
dell  and  not  from  E.  L.  Travis  as  above  stated,) 

August  22,  1899. 
Statement  of  Mr.  G.  W.  KIDDER: 

(Mr  Kidder  appeared  before  the  Committee  at  their  request  to 
give  his  opinion  in  regard  to  rice  culture.) 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  rice  culture?  A.  I  have  been 
planting  rice  for  several  years. 

Q.  Will  you  kindly  give  the  Committee  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
or  not  rice  culture  under  intelligent,  business-like  management  will 
pay  on  the  lower  Cape  Fear  River?     A.  From  my  own  experience. 
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and  from  observatiou.  I  should  say  that  as  a  general  thing  the  culti- 
vation of  rice  has  been  a  success.  My  brother  is  an  extensive  rice 
planter,  and  has  been  at  it  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  He  has 
never  made  a  failure,  but  I  think  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  ta 
the  personal  and  constant  attention  which  he  has  given  it  himself. 
The  land  is  superlatively  rich.  You  may  take  an  iron  rod  20  feet 
long  and  run  it  down  into  the  ground  and  the  lower  end,  as  well  as 
intermediate  points,  will  be  covered  with  a  deposit  that  is  almost 
like  oil  it  is  so  smooth,  showing  that  it  is  entirely  disintegrated. 

Q.  That  kind  of  soil  is  almost  inexhaustible,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  the  Lyrias,  Bleak  House  and  Navassa  farms? 
A.  I  have  been  on  the  Navassa  and  Lyrias  farms,  and  Bleak  House  I 
know  very  well.     It  is  a  fine  piece  of  land. 

Q.  Are  the  dikes  around  it  in  good  condition?  A.  1  have  not  been 
there  in  several  years,  but  I  presume  they  are,  as  for  the  last  year 
or  two  Mr.  Butters  has  had  a  dredge  boat  there,  and  I  have  under- 
stood that  it  is  in  good  shape.  That  land  over  there  is  considered, 
one  of  the  best  pieces  of  land  on  the  river.  The  general  result  of 
rice  culture  here  has  been  a  success.  Colonel  Atkinson,  Colonel 
Murchison,  my  brother,  and  most  of  ihe  intelligent  planters  have 
made  a  signal  success.  The  negroes  have  done  fairly  well,  though 
they  don't  get  by  10  to  20  cents  per  bushel  as  much  as  the  intelligent 
planter. 

Q.  What  is  that  due  to?  A.  Well,  I  think  in  the  first  place  to  care- 
in  cleaning  the  rice,  and  negroes  growing  small  crops  coming  in 
contact  with  men  who  control  10.000  to  20,000  acres  naturally  have 
to  take  practically  what  they  will  give  them. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  rice-growing  with  convicts?  Could  it 
be  done  better  or  not?  A.  Infinitely  better.  The  only  trouble  is 
labor.     Practically  there  is  but  one  drawback,  and  that  is  labor. 

Q.  To  do  successful  rice  farming  should  it  not  be  cultivated  every 
year?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  It  grows  and  get  foul.  I  presume?  A.  Yes,  but  occasionally 
they  will  let  a  farm  lie  out  for  a  year.  The  volunteer  rice  gets- 
among  it,  and  It  is  diCBcult  to  mill  and  very  undesirable;  but  in 
order  to  get  pure  seed  rice  we  frequently  let  a  field  lie  out  for  a  year 
or  two  and  let  the  fire  go  through  it  and  destroy  the  volunteer  rice. 
I  don't  think  there  is  any  crop  we  make  in  this  section  that  pays 
for  the  outlay  in  the  same  proportion  as  rice  culture.  It  is  not  a. 
very  expensive  crop,  you  know. 

Q.  Is  it  very  often  that  they  ever  lose  a  crop?  ii.  I  don't  think 
my  brother  has  lost  a  crop.  I  lost  one.  owing  entirely  to  the  bad 
condition  of  my  outside  banks.  The  one  condition  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  rice  culture  is  to  have  the  bank  so  that  a  fresh  on  the  river 
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will  not  go  over  it.  I  think  that  with  proper  care  and  intelligent 
cultivation  the  State,  as  well  as  an  individual,  would  get  very  hand- 
■some  returns  out  ot  rice  planting.  You  see,  for  the  past  two  or 
three  years  we  have  thought  that  the  price  of  rice  would  decline  so 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  raise  it.  But  my  brother  recently  spent 
several  months  in  Louisiana,  and  came  back  convinced  that  instead 
of  our  rice  declining  it  will  advance.  The  last  crop  sold  for  about 
$1.25  per  bushel.  I  should  think  that  under  ordinary  conditions  the 
State  could  grow  the  rice  for  75  cents  per  bushel.  I  don't  think 
there  has  been  a  crop  sold  for  several  years  for  less  than  $1.10,  and 
last  j^ear  $1.20  to  $1.25.  I  should  say  the  average  price  of  rice  is 
about  $1.15. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  much  the  Bleak  House  farm  will  pro- 
duce per  acre?  A,  I  should  say  that  land  will  give  50  bushels  of 
rice  per  acre.  The  average  crop  on  the  river,  I  should  say,  is  about 
40  bushels. 

Q.  How  about  health  on  these  rice  farms?  A.  Tne  negroes  seem 
to  get  along  pretty  well.  A  white  man  can  not  live  on  the  rice 
farms  and  have  health. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  tried  the  experiment  of  deep  well  water?  A. 
No,  I  think  that  would  improve  matters. 


Caledonia  Farm,  Halifax  County,  August  24,  1899. 
D.  S.  RUSSELL,  testified: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  State  Peni- 
tentiary?    A.  A  little  over  two  years. 

Q.  "Who  appointed  you?     A.  John  R.  Smith. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  at  work?  A.  Well,  I  was  here  about  12 
months,  then  I  was  at  Northampton  farm  about  8  months  with  Sum- 
merell,  and  have  been  here  since  April. 

Q.  You  worked  under  Mr.  Summerell  didn't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Summerell  to  inflict  any  punishment 
on  any  of  his  convicts?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  very  severe?  A.  Well,  in  three  or  four  instances  I 
should  call  it  brutal. 

Q.  Will  you  relate  those  instances?  A.  One  prisoner,  Joe  Mazon, 
a  life  prisoner,  was  whipped  very  severely.  He  would  not  get  into 
line  as  quick  as  Summerell  wanted  him  to,  and  he  took  hold  of  the 
staff  of  the  lash  which  is  about  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  and  whaled 
him  over  the  head  five  or  six  times  with  it.  The  staff  was  about 
two  feet  long. 

Q.  Did  he  knock  him  down?     A.  No,  sir;  but  he  bled  very  freely. 
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Q.  That  was  done  because  he  did  not  get  into  line  as  quickly  as 
Summerell  wanted  him  to?  A.  Yes.  Then  he  called  two  or  three 
convicts  and  made  them  take  him  down  and  then  he  gave  me  the 
whip  and  told  me  to  put  it  on  him,  and  I  applied  it  pretty  vigorously, 
what  I  thought  was  sufficient.  He  then  called  on  W.  A.  Sater,  and  he 
applied  it  vigorously  for  a  long  time,  and  Summerell  did  not  think 
that  sufficient,  and  he  jerked  the  whip  out  of  Sater's  hands  and 
whipped  him  on  the  side.  He  was  so  raw  all  below  that  he  whipped 
him  on  the  side. 

Q.  Was  raw  on  the  rump?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  caused  the  rawness  on  his  lower  parts?  A.  That  was 
from  the  lash. 

Q.  On  the  same  occasion?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  able  to  go  on  with  his  day's  duties?  A.  No, 
sir;  he  was  not  able  to  go  to  work  for  two  or  three  weeks,  anyway. 

Q.  Did  they  take  his  clothes  oil  to  whip  him?  A.  They  took  his 
pants  down. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  not  able  to  go  to  work  for  two  or  three  weeks? 
A.  Yes,  I  know  it  was  two  weeks  anyway,  and  for  two  or  three  days 
he  did  not  go  out  of  his  bunk.  I  was  steward  at  the  time,  and  he 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  could  not  give  him  something  to  eat. 
He  was  not  able  to  come  out,  and  I  told  him  Summerell  had  ordered 
me  not  to  give  him  anything  till  he  told  me  to.  He  asked  me  to 
intercede  with  Summerell  and  see  if  he  would  not  let  me  give  him 
something  to  eat.  I  saw  Summerell  and  asked  him  if  we  ought  not 
to  give  him  something  to  eat,  and  he  said  well,  he  didn't  give  a 
damn,  I  might  give  him  something  if  I  wanted  to,  and  I  ordered  my 
cook  to  give  him  something.  After  he  got  out  he  hobbled  around 
there  for  at  least  two  weeks,  not  able  to  do  any  labor  at  all,  and 
when  he  did  get  able  so  he  could  do  anything,  he  put  him  in  the 
shop. 

Q.  What  time  was  that?     A.  In  July,  1898,  I  think. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  other  instances?  A.  Another  case  was 
Haywood  Mitchener.  He  whipped  him  very  severely.  Whipped  him 
so  that  he  had  to  keep  him  around  the  stockades  there  whitewash- 
ing for  eight  or  ten  days.  I  know  he  was  raw  for  he  had  to  put  old 
bags  in  his  pants  to  keep  them  from  rubbing  him.  I  don't  know  the 
offense,  but  it  was  some  small  offense. 

Q.  Is  Summerell  a  very  passionate  man?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  A  man  of  brutal  nature?     A.  I  should  call  him  that. 

Q.  Does  he  drink?    A.  Yes,  he  drinks  sometimes. 

Q.  Is  he  extremely  cross  when  he  is  drinking?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  so  much  so  as  when  he  is  sober. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  convict  by  the  name  of  Lowe?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  went  with  him?  A.  I  heard  that  he  was 
■whipped  to  death  in  the  field. 

Q.  By  whom?     A.  By  Jim  Sears,  an  overseer. 

Q.  Was  a  doctor  called  in  to  see  the  old  negro  who  was  whipped 
so  badly?     A.  No,  sir;  the  doctor  did  not  examine  him  at  all. 

Q.  Who  was  the  physician  in  charge  at  that  time?  A.  H.  B.  Fur- 
gerson,  of  Halifax. 

Q.  Was  the  physician  ordered  not  to  go  to  him?  A.  They  never 
told  the  doctor  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Who  sent  for  the  doctor  when  he  was  needed?  A.  He  made 
the  round  every  day,  unless  he  had  business  somewhere  else. 

Q.  Was  anything  done  to  keep  that  negro  from  the  doctor,  do  you 
think?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  the  doctor  was  not  called?  Was 
it  not  thought  necessary?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  he  was  not  called. 

Q.  Does  Summerell  call  the  physician  or  someone  else?  A.  He 
goes  to  the  hospital  and  attends  to  those  in  the  hospital.  This  man 
was  not  in  the  hospital,  but  in  the  cell. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  overseers,  guards  ana  all  the  other 
employes  stand  in  mortal  fear  of  Summerell?     A.  YeS,  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  were  afraid  you  would  be  removed  if  you  rebelled  against 
his  treatment  of  the  convicts?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  this  Committee  can  examine  a  convict  on  Sum- 
merell's  farm  and  get  a  true  statement?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  and 
I  don't  think  you  could  get  it  from  the  overseers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  another  instance?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  case 
by  the  name  of  George  Dickson,  Known  around  the  camp  as  Old 
Skeet.  He  took  him  down  and  whipped  him  till  he  was  pretty  raw. 
The  offense  was  very  small.  I  think  the  negro  cursed  a  guard,  but 
not  to  his  face.     The  guard  hear  it  and  reported  him.     He  was  a 

night  guard,  and  the  negro  said  "G d n  the  night  guard," 

and  he  heard  it  and  reported  him  to  Summerell,  and  he  whipped  him 
very  severely. 

Q.  From  your  experience,  Mr.  Russell,  do  you  think  it  necessary 
to  inflict  sucli  punishment  as  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen 
it  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  prison. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  good  discipline  could  be  enforced  without  such 
treatment?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  don't  see  it  resorted  to  at  any  of  the  other  camps?  A.  No, 
I  do  not.  Mr.  Rhem  does  not  do  so,  and  I  think  he  has  as  good 
discipline  as  at  any  of  the  camps. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Summerell?  A.  On  the  27th  of  November, 
1898. 

Q.  Why?     A.  Because  I  did  not  get  along  with  Mr.  Summerell  at 
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all.  Summerell,  when  there  was  so  much  talk  in  the  newspapers 
about  this  cruelty  going  on,  got  Clark,  of  Weldon,  to  come  there  and 
draw  up  an  instrument  stating  that  there  was  no  cruelty  going  on, 
and  wanted  me  with  the  other  employes  to  sign  it.  I  refused  to 
sign  it,  and  he  got  mad  with  me.  Of  course  he  did  not  say  anything 
to  !iie,  but  I  could  see  he  was  mad  with  me.  I  heard  so  from  other 
parties,  and  he  treated  me  as  bad  as  he  could  treat  me. 

Q.  Did  you  resign?     A.  I  quit. 

Q.  Who  is  Clark,  who  drew  up  the  papers  for  the  employes  to  sign? 
A.  He  is  a  lawyer  and  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Penitentiary  at 
the  time. 

Q.  State  as  near  as  you  can  the  contents  of  that  paper?  A.  He 
wanted  them  to  sign  it  to  show  that  there  had  not  been  any  cruelty, 
and  that  he  had  ordered  the  overseers  not  to  punish  any  prisoner 
in  the  field.  Of  course  I  did  not  know  whether  he  had  given  these 
orders  or  not  about  punishing  in  the  field,  and  that  there  had  been 
no  cruelty  carried  on  there.  I  refused  to  sign  it  because  I  knew 
there  had  been  cruelty  carried  on  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  come  back  into  the  State  service?  A.  I  came 
back  after  Captain  Rhem  took  charge. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say  you  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary?    A.  I  came  here  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1897. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  they  punish  hands  in  the  field?  A.  I 
heard  so,  but  I  was  not  in  the  field.     I  was  steward. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  of  such  floggings?  A.  I 
don't  believe  I  know  of  any  more.  There  was  another  case  which 
I  did  not  see,  but  when  he  came  in  to  dinner  he  could  not  sit  down. 
I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter,  and  he  said  they  whipped  him  in 
the  field,  and  he  said  he  was  perfectly  raw.  I  did  not  examine  him, 
and  have  only  his  woi-d  for  it;  but  I  know  that  he  could  not  or  did 
not  sit  dov/n.  It  was  against  the  rules,  of  course,  to  stand  up  in 
the  dinin.g-room,  Imt  he  asked  me  if  he  might  stand  up. 

Q.  Negroes  are  generally  ready  to  sit  down?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  the  convicts  well  fed?    A.  Yes,  they  were  fed  very  well. 

Q.  Cared  for  very  well  in  every  other  way?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  character  of  the  convicts  sent  to  Summerell 
is  any  worse  than  those  sent  to  the  other  farms?  A.  No,  sir;  they 
are  just  as  bad  at  the  other  farms. 

Q.  I  have  understood  that  he  has  to  be  very  strict  on  account  of 
the  character  of  the  convicts  sent  there?     A.  That  is  a  mistake,  sir. 

Q.  Do  any  more  men  escape  from  these  other  farms  than  from 
Summerell's  farm?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  they  do. 

Q.  The  number  of  prisoners  that  have  escaped  is  no  greater  here 
than  there?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  From  your  observation  and  knowledge  do  you  think  the  con- 
victs work  as  well  here  as  they  do  on  Summerell's  farm?  Do  you 
get  as  good  work  out  of  them  here  as  there?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
about  that.  I  think  he  works  his  men  harder  than  I  have  ever  seen 
anybody  else  work  them. 

Q.  You  think  he  works  them  harder  than  you  have  ever  seen  them 
work  anywhere  else?  A.  Yes,  I  think  he  works  them  too  hard. 
Last  year  when  he  laid  by  his  crops  they  were  the  worst  looking 
lot  of  men  I  ever  saw.     They  were  worked  down. 

Q.  Is  it  a  usual  occurrence  to  work  the  convicts  so  hard  that  they 
have  sunstroke  or  death  from  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  occasions  of  the  kind  last  summer  under 
Summerell?     A.  No,  I  don't  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Was  he  vicious  and  mean  with  the  stock  as  with  the  convicts? 
A.  I  don't  know  about  that.     I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  stock. 

Q.  Was  Summerell  partial  in  his  treatment  of  any  of  the  convicts? 
A.  Yes,  .sir;  I  think  so.  Some  of  them  he  treated  mighty  well,  and 
some  he  treated  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  bad  treatment  was  coniined  solely  to  the  bad 
prisoners?     A.  No,  sir;  it  made  no  difference. 

Q.  Just  such  persons  as  he  took  a  dislike  to?     A.  \es,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Sears  discharged  for  beating  Jim  Lowe?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  discharged. 

Q.  Immediately?  A.  No,  sir;  not  right  ofiE.  In  the  evening  they 
brought  him  up  from  the  field  about  an  hour  by  sun,  and  said  they 
wanted  a  coffin  made  and  buried  him  that  evening,  and  I  said  why 
you  can't  make  a  coffin  and  bury  a  man  in  an  hour.  I  told  them  to 
see  Mr.  Summerell,  and  whatever  he  said  we  would  do.  He  was  not 
buried  until  the  next  day.  I  did  not  know  then  that  whipping  was 
the  cause  of  his  death  or  anything  about  it;  but  afterward  Summerell 
said  to  me:  "What  do  you  think  about  Lowe?"  I  said  I  didn't  know, 
and  he  said:  "That  damn  fool  beat  him  to  death."  He  said  that 
when  the  doctor  examined  him,  if  he  said  whipping  caused  his  death 
he  was  going  to  discharge  him,  and  have  him  indicted.  Dr.  Furger- 
son  sawed  his  head  open,  and  found  blood  clotted  around  the  brain. 
Summerell  sent  word  to  Sears  to  come  up,  and  he  discharged  him, 
and  gave  him  a  scolding,  and  that  was  all. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  examination  by  Dr.  Furgerson?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  marks  on  him?  A.  I  did  not  see  the  body  at  all. 

August  24,  1899. 
W.  J.  HODGES  testified: 

Q.  Do  you  occupy  a  position  in  the  State's  Prison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  position?     A.  Overseer. 
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Q.  What  farm  do  you  work  on?     A.  Caledonia   No.  1. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  worked  there?     A.  I  first  went  there  in  '93. 

Q.  Ha-ve  you  been  there  since  '93?  A.  Off  and  on,  all  hut  two 
years. 

Q.  What  two  years?  A.  During  Mr,  Smith's  administration  I  was 
not  with  the  State  at  all.  Last  year  I  was  with  Mr.  Summerell  at 
Northampton  farm. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  with  him?  A.  I  went  with  him  in  the 
spring  and  continued  till  the  1st  day  of  September,  and  was  dis- 
charged by  order  of  the  Board. 

Q.  Were  any  charges  preferred  against  you?  A.  No,  sir;  no 
charge.     I  went  back  to  him  in  November,  '9S. 

Q.  Is  Summerell  a  good  supervisor?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  he  a  humane  man  in  his  treatment  of  the  convicts?  A.  He  is 
right  strict. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  him  to  inflict  severe  punishment  on  the 
convicts?    A.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  him  be  too  brutal. 

Q.  You  are  quite  sure  that  he  was  never  too  severe  under  any  cir- 
cumstances that  you  saw?  A.  1  hardly  think  so,  sir.  He  is  a  right 
strict  man,  sir.  Some  might  think  him  too  strict  and  some  might 
not. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  of  the  severe  cold  weather?  A.  1 
was. 

Q.  Did  any  convicts  get  their  hands  frozen  while  you  were  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they?     x\.  I  don't  remember  their  names. 

Q.  Some  were  frozen  so  that  their  hands  had  to  be  amputated? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  frozen  on  that  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there?     A.  Three  or  four. 

Q.  What  physician  amputated  their  fingers?  A.  Dr.  H.  B'.  Fur- 
gerson. 

Q.  You  are  sure  they  were  frozen  there  during  the  cold  weather? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  working  under  Captain  Mclver?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  the  convicts  work  ordinarily  in  a  day? 
A.  Well,  between  10  and  12  hours  a  day. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  hands  to  become  overheated  here?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  get  too  hot,  so  that  I  have  to  let  them  stop. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  inflict  punishment  on 
the  convicts  in  this  camp  in  order  to  enforce  discipline?  A.  Well, 
sometimes  more  than  others. 

Q.  Do  you  have  to  Inflict  punishment  as  much  as  once  a  week? 
A.  Sometimes  we  go  for  a  month  and  sometimes  three  or  four  times 
in  a  week. 
11 
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Q.  How  about  SummereH's  camp?     A.  About  the  same.     A  little 
more  flogging. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  this  farm?     Do  you  think  it  a  good  farm? 
A.  I  think  it  is  the  best  one  they  have. 

vi.  Where  were   those  convicts   brought  from   whose  hands  were 
frozen?     A.  Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  What  time  were  those  men  brought  from  Castle  Haynes?     A. 
In  January. 

Q.  Were  they  in  your  crowd?     A.  I  had  part  of  the  Castle  Haynes 
crowd. 

Q.  Were  those  that  were  frost-bitten  in  your  squad?     A.  No,  sir; 
none  of  those  that  had  to  be  amputated. 

Q.  Whose  squad  were  they  in?     A.  Clark's,  Howell's  and  Moore's. 

Q.  You  say  the  punishment  was  inflicted  a  little  more  vigorously 
over  there  than  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that?     A.  I  think  they  are  a  little 
more  lenient  here  than  there. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  convicts?     A.  No,  sir;  about  the 
same. 

Q.  Do  you  think  them  a  more  dangerous,  desperate  lot  of  prison- 
ers there  than  here?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  more  murderers  or  men  of  that  class?  A.  A  few  more  life- 
time men. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Northampton  when  the  convicts  came  from  Castle 
Haynes?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  condition  were  they  in?     A.  Very  thin  and  health  bad. 

Q.  What  about  their  clothing?     A.  Their  clothing  was  thin. 

Q.  They  had  vermin?     A.  They  said  so. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  how  long  they  had  been  without  change  of 
clothing?     A.  Some  of  them  had  not  been  changed  in  some  time. 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  none  of  them  had  their  hands  or  feet  frost- 
bitten when  they  came  there?     A.  Yes.     They  were  not  frozen. 

Q.  Under  whose  orders  did  you  go  to  work  in  that  cold  weather? 
A.  Supervisor  Summerell. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  was  it  too  cold  for  the  hands  to  work  out? 
A.  It  was  very  cold. 

Q.  Had  the  matter  been  left  to  your  judgment  would  you  have 
taken  the  hands  out  that  day?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why   were   you   transferred   to   come   here?     A.  I   had   rather 
work  with  Captain  Mclver  than  anybody. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Rhem?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  competent  and  efficient  man?    A.  I  think 
so,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  lands  known  as  Caledonia 
farms   Nos,  1  and  2?     A.  I  have  worked  on  No.  1  all  the  time. 
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Q.  Is  it  productive?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  crops  have  been  lost  by  flood?  A.  There  has  been 
but  one  crop  lost  since  '92. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  years  before  that  since  they  had  lost  a 
crop?     A.  All  the  low  grounds  were  in  wood  in  '92. 

Q.  How  many  acres  of  land  were  cleared  here  under  Mr.  Leazer's 
administration?     A.  I  guess  something  like  3,000  acres. 

Q.  You  mean  that  they  cleared  that  many  acres?  A.  Yes,  sir;  be- 
tween 3,000  and  4,000  acres. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  dike  broke  in  '96  how  many  breaks  were  in  it? 
A.  I  think  three  or  four  breaks.  I  never  went  to  it,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  transferred  to  Raleigh,  and  when  I  came  back  it  had  been 
repaired. 

Q.  How  often  has  the  Northampton  farm  been  overflowed?  A.  I 
think  in  the  same  time  it  has  been  overflowed  three  times. 

Q.  Doesn't  any  unusual  flood  break  over  Northampton  farm?  A. 
I  think  it  has  been  broken  three  times  in  the  same  time  that  this 
one  has  broken  once. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  explanation  of  that?  A.  Well,  sir,  the  only 
reason  I  can  see  is  that  there  is  right  much  hill  on  the  river  near 
Halifax  which  forces  the  water  to  the  other  side  and  they  give  way. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  these  farms  are  worth  to  take  them  on  an 
average?     A.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  a  good  judge  of  land. 

Q.  About  how  much  cotton  will  this  land  produce?  A.  It  will  yield 
about  400  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per  acre. 

Q.  How  many  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre  to  get  that  result?  A. 
About  300. 

Q.  How  much  corn  will  it  produce?  A.  About  S  or  10  barrels  the 
crop  through. 

Q.  How  many  peanuts?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  supplies  purchased  here  in  the  way  of  anything  to  eat? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  they  buy,  sir. 

Q.  They  ought  not  to  buy  much?     A.  Yes,  it  takes  right  much. 

Q.  Do  they  buy  flour?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Buy  corn?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  they  do  with  the  cotton  seed?  A.  Been  sending  them 
to  the  oil  mills. 

Q.  Do  they  raise  all  the  forage  necessary  to  feed  the  stock,  or  do 
they  purchase?  A.  I  have  never  known  any  to  be  bought,  except  this 
year  they  had  to  buy. 

Q.  Do  they  raise  all  the  meat  they  need?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  could  raise  it?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  raise  hogs  under  Leazer?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  raise  hogs  under  Mewboorne?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  the  discipline  good  under  Leazer's  management?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Any  cruelty  to  convicts  or  inhuman  treatment?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  You  have  been  here  under  both  Mr.  Mewboorne  and  Mr.  Leazer? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  the  most  business-like  and  the  best  mana- 
ger?    A.  Leazer,  by  far. 

Q.  Was  there  a  competent  set  of  officers  under  him?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  Mewboorne's  officers  competent?  A.  Those  I  was  thrown 
with  were  competent. 

Q.  Was  considerable  cotton  lost  on  Northampton  farm  last  year? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  right  much  lost  there. 

Q.  About  how  much?    A.  I  guess  about  100  bales. 

Q.  Why?     A.  For  lack  of  labor. 

Q.  Could  you  not  hire  labor?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Summerell  to  lose  his  temper  when  flogging 
convicts  and  get  furiously  mad?  A.  I  think  he  was  a  little  off  at 
times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  bring  the  blood  from  convicts  when  flog- 
ging them?     A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have. 

Q.  Was  there  a  convict  there  named  Lowe,  who  died?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  death?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  overseer  was  he  under?     A.  Sears. 

Q.  Did  he  die  suddenly?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  he  died  in  the  field. 
They  brought  him  to  the  house  dead,  and  I  did  not  ask  any  questions. 

Q.  What  sort  of  instrument  did  they  use  to  inflict  punishment? 
A.  They  used  a  leather  strap. 

Q.  How  were  the  convicts  fed  and  clothed  over  there  last  year? 
A.  Fed  and  clothed  pretty  well,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  food?  A.  Meat,  bread,  rutabagas, 
peas,  turnips  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Q.  How  about  clothing?  A.  Clothing  was  good  as  long  as  we  had 
it.  There  was  a  long  time  the  clothing  was  not  good  because  we 
could  not  get  it. 

Q.  Did  you  make  requisition  for  them?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  Caledonia  farms  can  be  made  self-sustaining?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  the  big  loss  of  the  Penitentiary  last  year 
to?  A.  They  did  not  have  enough  labor  to  attend  to  the  farms,  and 
did  not  save  what  they  made. 

August  24,  1899. 
J.  H.  McIVER  testified: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  Super- 
intendent at  Caledonia  No.  1. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  D.  S.  Russell?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  good  character?     A.  Yes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  look  upon  him  as  being  a  truthful  man?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  strong  prejudice?    A.  I  never  thought  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  J.  Hodges?  A.  Yes,  I  have  known  him  for 
five  or  six  years. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  good  character?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  look  upon  him  as  being  a  truthful  man?     A.  Yes. 

August  24,  1899. 
C.  J.  RHEM   testified: 

Q.  Do  you  know  D.  S.  Russell?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  character?     A.  It  is  good  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  J.  Hodges?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  character?  A.  I  don't  know.  It  is  good  so  far  as 
I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  D.  S.  Russell  as  being  a  truthful  man  and  a 
good  worker?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  him  as  a  m.an  of  strong  prejudices?  A.  I  do  not; 
he  never  showed  it  to  me. 

August  24,  1899. 
W.  R.  DIXON   testified: 

Q.  How  long  were  you  superintendent  of  Caledonia  farm  No.  2? 
A.  I  took  charge  in  September,  '97,  and  turned  over  to  Captain  Rhem 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1899. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  it  will  cost  a  day  to  feed  a  convict? 
A.  Ten  cents  a  day,  sir;  on  this  farm.  It  can  be  done  for  that,  and 
give  him  plenty  of  rations. 

Q.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  guard  him?  A.  It  will  cost  ten  cents 
a  day. 

Q.  What  will  it  cost  by  the  day  to  clothe  him?  A.  Not  more  than 
5  cents.     They  don't  get  that  much  the  year  round. 

Q.  You  think  that  for  25  cents  a  day  you  can  feed,  guard,  clothe 
and  maintain  the  convicts?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  the  North  Carolina  Penitentiary  lost 
last  year?     A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  state  for  your  information  that  the  indebtedness  amounts 
to  $110,000.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that  shortage?  A.  Yes,  I 
can  give  some  reasons  that  I  know  of.  One  reason  that  it  never 
made  any  more  was  because  it  lost  so  much  on  the  farms. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  hire  hands  and  pick  out  the  cotton?  A.  Be- 
cause the  farmers  would  not  agree  to  it.  I  saw  several  of  them  and 
asked  if  it  would  interfere  with  them  to  hire  hands  on  the  State 
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farms,  and  they  said  it  would  very  seriously.  I  went  out  to  Tillery 
and  saw  Captain  Randolph,  Mr.  Gregory,  and  others,  and  they 
seriously  objected.  I  then  wrote  Mr.  Mewboorne  and  asked  him  if 
I  must  proceed  with  those  objections  against  me,  and  he  said  not. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  to  which  you  can  attribute  the  lossage? 
A.  Well,  as  to  crops  it  is.  As  to  how  the  $110,000  was  spent,  I  can 
not  tell.  I  know  It  was  not  spent,  on  the  farms.  We  put  in  no 
permanent  improvements  to  amount  to  anything,  and  we  lived  very 
common. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  overseers  get?  A.  Twenty-five  dollars  per 
month  and  board  and  washing. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  supervisor  get?  A.  Seventy-one  and  a  third 
dollars,  including  board  and  washing. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  guards  get?  A.  Fifteen  dollars  per  month 
and  board  and  washing, 

Q.  How  much  crop  was  destroyed  on  the  farm  last  year?  A.  I 
don't  think  I  would  exaggerate  to  say  that  we  lost  300  bales  of  cotton 
and  500  barrels  of  corn. 

Q.  Why  should  any  corn  have  been  lost?  A.  Well,  by  staying  in 
the  field.  We  were  urged  to  get  the  cotton  out,  and  that  caused  the 
com  to  be  in  the  field  during  December  and  January,  and  the  black- 
birds destroyed  lots  of  it.  A  lot  of  it  was  pulled  down  just  prior  to 
the  big  snow,  and  the  snow  came  and  we  could  not  get  it  out,  and  the 
birds  destroyed  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  was  bad  business  management  to  let  your 
farms  lose  the  State  300  bales  of  cotton  and  500  barrels  of  corn?  A. 
I  was  simply  following  instructions. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  about  Caledonia  farms  Nos.  1  and  2,  are 
they  good  farms?     A.  Yes,  very  good. 

Q.  Are  they  above  or  below  the  general  average?  A.  They  are  a 
right  smart  above.  I  don't  know  any  farms  in  North  Carolina  that 
will  equal  them  in  production. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  lost  a  crop?  A.  None  at  all  since  I  was 
supervisor.     They  lost  a  crop  in  '96,  I  think. 

Q.  You  never  had  a  break  in  the  dike  while  you  were  here?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  good  clover  land?     A.  Splendid. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  State  ought  to  raise  more  stock  than  they 
raise?  A.  Yes,  I  think  they  should  raise  a  good  deal  more.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  lost  by  overcropping  themselves  with  cotton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  R.  Smith?     A.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Q.  Is  he  a  good  business  man?     A.  I  don't  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  of  executive  ability?  A.  Very  little,  sir;  in  my  judg- 
ment. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  J.  M.  Mewboorne?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  great  executive  ability?     A.  No,  1  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  give  this  farm  any  considerable  portion  of 
their  time?  A.  No,  sir;  not  while  I  was  here.  They  made  very 
short  visits. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lewis  Summerell?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  methods?  A.  Not  of  my  own 
knowledge. 

Q.  It  is  generally  reputed  that  he  is  cruel  and  overbearing?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  By  whom?  A.  By  a  steward  who  worked  under  him  named 
Russell,  and  prisoners  who  were  discharged  when  their  time  expired, 
and  by  others  who  had  been  under  him  and  were  transferred  to  me 
while  I  was  supervisor. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  means  of  comparing  prices  which  the  Peni- 
tentiary paid  with  the  general  market  prices  of  goods  last  year?  A. 
I  did. 

Q.  How  did  they  compare?  A.  Well,  they  did  not  compare  very 
favorably.  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Gregory  at  Til- 
lery,  and  he  gave  me  prices  several  times  that  were  under  the  prices 
on  the  bills  I  received. 

Q.  Were  those  prices  on  goods  delivered  here?     A.  At  Tillery. 

Q.  And  you  paid  the  freight  in  addition  on  the  goods  bought  which 
would  make  the  price  higher,  would  it  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  recall  an  instance  of  that  kind?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  do  so?  A.  Yes.  One  instance  was  oil.  He  made  us 
an  offer  of  3-4  of  a  cent  a  gallon  less  than  we  were  buying  for. 

Q.  Where  was  the  oil  bought?  A.  Bought  principally  in  Goldsboro 
and  Norfolk;  generally  from  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  oil  in  the  instance  cited  was  brought 
from?    A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Who  were  most  of  the  goods  bought  from  that  were  consumed 
by  your  farms?  A.  Well,  they  were  bought  from  aifferent  parties. 
Most  of  the  meat  was  bought  from  Forbes  &  Co.,  of  Richmon  1. 
Most  of  the  goods  were  bought  in  Richmond  from  different  firms. 

Q.  I  note  on  the  fly-leaf  of  this  time-book  the  following:  "Caledo- 
nia State  farm,  Camp  No.  2,  Tillery,  N.  C.  Superintendent  John  R. 
Smith  goes  out  .Tanuary  1,  1S98,  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
for  poor  old  North  Carolina."  Do  you  know  whose  handwriting 
that  is?     A.  I  can  not  say  positively. 

Q.  In  shipping  produce  from  the  farms  what  accounts  were  kept? 
A.  If  any  returns  were  made  we  put  down  the  amount  of  the  ship- 
ment and  the  returns  made;  but  if  no  returns  were  made  we  simply 
put  down  the  amount  of  the  shipment. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  an  instance  or  instances?  A.  On  December  28, 
shipped  A.  Well  &  Bro.,  527  1-2  bushels  of  corn.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  that  shipment. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  reported  short  or  not?  A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  reported  at  all  or  not.  I  shipped  it,  and 
sent  a  bill  of  lading  to  Raleigh  and  kept  a  bill  of  lading. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  your  farm  made  money  or  not?  A. 
No,  sir;   I  can  not  tell. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  accounts  should  be  kept  with  each  farm?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  an  itemized  expense  account  should  be  kept 
and  a  comparative  statement  made  each  month?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr. 
Gotten  came  down  and  asked  that  accounts  of  that  kind  be  kept,  and 
I  started  out  to  keep  the  books  that  way,  and  these  orders  came  in 
to  be  shipped,  and  I  asked  them  to  let  me  know  the  returns  so  that 
I  could  keep  my  books,  but  often  my  letters  were  unanswered,  and  I 
could  not  get  the  returns  to  keep  my  books. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  kind  of  business  makes  the  overseer  less 
faithful  in  his  duties?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Penitentiary  of  North  Carolina  can  be  made 
self-sustaining  under  proper  management?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  it 
can. 

Q.  Were  any  permanent  improvements  made  here  under  Smith's 
and  Mewboorne's  administration?  A.  Yes,  this  house  was  improved 
a  good  deal. 

Q.  Any  improvements  in  the  dikes?  A.  No,  sir.  There  were  a 
good  many  ditches  cut  that  were  permanent  improvements,  and  a 
small  stock  lot  built. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  State  should  buy  this  farm?  A.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  investment. 

Q.  Did  the  Caledonia  farms  make  any  more  produce  than  was  con- 
sumed during  '97  and  '98?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  profit,  in  your  opinion,  was  made  on  these  two  farms 
during  these  two  years?    A.  Twenty-five  thousand  a  year. 

Q.  Why  did  the  present  administration  have  to  buy  feed  this  year? 
Was  it  sold  or  not  made?  A.  Because  it  was  sold  off.  This  applies 
to  corn  and  forage.  This  part  of  the  farm  had  plenty  of  forage  to 
feed  its  stock,  but  the  lower  one  did  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  these  farms  should  grow  more  clover  and  pea- 
vines?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  the  books  in  your  hands;  from  those  books  are  the 
methods  heretofore  in  vogue  still  in  use?     A.  Yes. 
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COPY  OF  ENTRIES. 

H.  Weil  &  Brc,  December  28,  527  1-2  bushels  of  corn.  Per  order  of 
J.  M.  Mewboorne. 

March  15,  '99,  by  order  of  E.  L.  Travis,  H.  L.  Tillery  &  Bro..  50 
barrels  corn. 

January  16.  Barbee  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  by  order  of  J.  R.  Tillery,  5,3S7 
pounds  peanuts. 

November  l.S,  '97,  18  head  cattle  shipped  to  John  F.  Southerland, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  per  order  of  John  R.  Smith. 

April  21,  1898,  shipped  to  J.  R.  Tillery  per  order  of  Superintendent 
Mewboorne,  100  barrels  corn,  which  Tillery  told  me  he  would  settle 
with  the  Superintendent  for,  and  which  Mewboorne  said  was  all 
right. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  this  list  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  books?  A.  I  do. 
I  received  on  February  14,  '99,  the  following  order:  "Do  not  sell 
any  more  corn.  This  order  is  from  W.  A.  Day.  Signed,  J.  R.  Til- 
lery, Supt.  Fai-m."  On  the  20th  day  of  February,  1899,  J.  R.  Til- 
lery gave  me  an  order  to  sell  H.  L,  Tillery  &  Bro.,  500  barrels  corn. 
No  price  was  named.  He  said  that  was  by  order  of  Captain  Day.  1 
was  informed  that  morning  that  Captain  Day  was  going  to  turn  over 
his  authority  that  day  to  the  Executive  Board,  and  I  refused  to 
deliver  the  com.  I  never  received  any  notice  or  order  from  the 
Superintendent  as  to  the  trade  with  H.  L.  Tillery  &  Bro.  Besides  1 
was  informed  that  morning  that  Captain  Day  would  turn  over  his 
authority  to  some  one  else.  Therefore  I  could  not  sell  that  corn 
that  way.  In  a  few  days  after  I  received  an  order  from  E.  L.  Travis 
to  deliver  to  H.  L.  Tillery  50  barrels  corn,  which  order  I  obeyed. 

Q.  Captain  Day  ordered  you  on  the  14th  day  of  February,  1899.  not 
to  sell  any  more  corn,  and  on  the  20th  of  February  you  received  an 
order  from  Mr.  Tillery  purporting  to  come  from  Captain  Day,  to 
deliver  500  barrels  to  Tillery?  Why  did  you  not  ship  that  order  to 
Tillery?  A.  I  did  not  think  them  responsible,  and  was  trying  to 
protect  the  State's  interest. 


Halifax,  N.  C,  August  35,  1899. 

Dr.  H.  B.  FURGERSON  testified: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  Physi- 
cian and  surgeon  at  Northampton  and  Halifax  farms. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?  A.  This  is  the  third  year.  I 
have  been  connected  with  the  Penitentiary  for  seven  or  eight  years. 
Was  under  Leazer  during  his  term. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Leazer  personally?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  all  his  overseers  and  guards?  A.  Yes,  I  attended 
all  the  camps  for  three  or  four  months  after  Dr.  Gee  died. 

Q.  How  was  the  Penitentiary  managed  under  Mr.  Leazer?  A.  I 
thought  very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Was  his  treatment  of  the  convicts  humane?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  always  very  particular  about  that. 

Q.  Did  he  provide  for  and  clothe  them  properly?  A.  Yes,  he 
looked  out  for  everything,  and  never  visited  the  camps  without  look- 
ing out  for  everything  every  time. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  did  he  have  under  him?  A.  Such  men  as 
Captain  Rhem,  Captain  Bradshaw,  and  Captain  Mclver. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  these  men  as  being  good  men?  A.  Yes,  very 
competent  men. 

Q.  What  kind  of  crops  did  he  raise  the  last  year  he  was  in 
charge?     A.  Very  good  crops. 

Q.  Was  he  economical  in  his  administration?  A.  Yes,  I  thought  so. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  John  R.  Smith  as  a  Superintendent? 
A.  I  don't  think  he  was  very  competent,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  did  he  have  under  him?  A.  I  suppose  I  had 
better  take  them  singly.  The  first,  at  Halifax  farm  he  had  Peter 
Hughes.  I  don't  think  he  was  competent  to  manage  anything,  not 
a  one-horse  farm. 

Q.  Did  he  drink  much?  A.  He  said  he  didn't  drink  much,  but  he 
was  a  man  devoid  of  principle  and  everything  else. 

Q.  How  about  Northampton  farm?  A.  Had  very  good  supervisors 
there  all  the  time.  Mr.  Summerell  is  a  very  competent  man,  and 
I  think  a  good  supervisor. 

Q.  How  about  the  Caledonia  farms?  A.  Well,  I  know  very  little 
about  those  men.     There  was  great  waste  on  those  farms. 

Q.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Summerell,  is  he  a  humane  man  in  his  treat- 
ment of  convicts?  A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  He  is  a  very  positive  man, 
and  a  strict  supervisor. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Joe  Mazon,  a  eouvict  under  Summerell?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  to  be  in  tne  hospital  for  several  days?  Did 
they  call  you  to  treat  him?  A.  I  think  possibly  he  stopped  maybe 
for  a  day.  1  think  he  was  sent  from  Caledonia  because  they  could 
not  manage  him  down  there.  The  first  morning  I  tnink  he  told  him 
to  line  up,  to  step  into  line  a  little  faster,  and  he  got  slower.  He 
started  in  to  flog  him.  That  did  not  do  him  any  good,  and  I  think 
he  gave  him  two  floggings. 

Q.  You  were  not  called  in  to  treat  him?  A.  No,  sir;  he  may  have 
been  bruised  up  a  little,  but — 

Q.  Did  you  see  him?  A.  I  don't  think  I  saw  him.  I  don't  think 
he  stopped  in  the  hospital. 
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Q.  AVas  he  not  confined  in  a  cell  instead  o£  in  the  hospital?  A. 
Well,  generally,  everything  that  was  in  the  cells  was  brought  before 
me  every  morning. 

Q.  They  did  not  bring  him  before  you?  A.  I  may  have  told  them 
what  to  do  for  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  them  to  do  for  him?  A.  I  can  not  remember. 
1  remember  his  having  flogged  him  when  they  first  brought  him 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  lash  which  they  use  in  flogging  the  pris- 
oners?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  handle  is  on  it?  A.  A  white-oak  handle,  about 
seven  or  eight  inches  long;  the  strap  is  about  two  feet  long  and  two 
or  three  inches  wide. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  handle?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  about  two  inches 
in  diameter. 

Q.  Were  you  called  in  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
prisoner  by  the  name  of  Lowe?  A.  I  don't  remember  that  I  was. 
called  on,  but  I  made  it.  I  thought  it  was  my  duty  to  make  it. 
As  soon  as  I  saw  him  I  ordered  him  put  on  the  table,  and  I  made 
a  post-mortem  examination. 

Q.  Did  you  open  his  head?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  clotted  blood?  A.  No,  I  thought  I  would  find  it, 
but  I  didn't.  I  also  examined  his  heart.  He  was  rather  fleshy,  and 
I  thought  possibly  he  had  some  fatty  formation  around  the  heart, 
but  found  it  all  right. 

Q.  As  a  physician,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  cause  of  his  death? 
A.  I  think  it  was  overheat.  He  was  not  very  well,  and  it  was  an 
extremely  hot  day,  and  I  think  it  Vas  from  heat.  I  dissected  every 
particle  of  his  brain,  and  everything  was  intact,  every  blood  vessel. 
There  was  no  concussion  of  the  brain,  for  that  would  have  caused 
instant  death. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  he  had  undergone  severe  punishment?  A. 
Yes,  I  found  out  from  the  guard  that  he  had  been  whipped  three 
times  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  humane  treatment,  doctor?  A.  Well,  no;  1 
think  that  was  very  cruel. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Summerell  was  very  humane?" 
A.  He  was  sick  when  that  was  done,  and  he  had  given  orders  that 
none  of  the  overseers  were  to  whip  the  men  in  the  field  without  his 
instructions.  The  overseer  did  this  on  his  own  hook.  He  whipped 
him  with  the  bridle  reins,  and  hit  him  over  the  head  with  the  bridle. 
I  saw  him  on  the  road  and  made  inquiries  of  him  after  I  had  made 
the  post-mortem  examination. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Summerell  inflict  punishment  personally?" 
A.  I  think  I  saw  him  hit  a  convict  two  or  three  licks. 
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Q.  Did  they  never  send  you  in  to  see  tliose  cases?  A.  Well,  I  had 
■several  times  to  treat  convicts  after  they  were  whipped.  Sometimes 
the  skin  was  brol?en,  and  I  would  treat  them  for  a  few  days.  But  I 
have  always  instructed  the  overseers  not  to  hit  a  man  except  on  the 
lower  muscles.  I  think  possibly  he  may  have  hit  Mazon  on  the 
liead,  and  I  think  he  knocked  him  down. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  is  the  proper  way  to  inflict  punishment? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Summerell  very  well?     A.  Very  well,  Indeed. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  he  is  not  a  passionate  man?     A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  is  a  man  of  vei-y  strong  likes  and  dislikes? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  man  who  will  show  partiality  through  his 
prejudice?  A.  Yes,  I  think  he  will.  But  I  know  this,  he  has  very 
few  beats  around  the  camp.  Everything  has  to  work,  guards,  over- 
seers and  all.  He  is  a  man  who  has  as  little  loafing  as  any  super- 
visor at  any  of  the  camps. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  prisoners  to  be  shot?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who?     A.  Pat  Singleton. 

Q.  What  camp?     A.  No.  2,  Caledonia. 

Q.  Under  whom?  A.  Capt.  Chaffin,  under  Captain  Mclver,  who 
was  in  actual  charge  of  both  camps. 

Q.  Did  he  kill  the  prisoner?  A.  No,  he  did  not.  I  cut  the  balls 
out  of  him,  and  he  got  all  right,  and  worked  here  for  a  year  or  two 
afterward. 

Q.  Did  the  man  make  a  break  to  run?  A.  No,  he  was  inside  the 
stockade  and  could  not  run.  He  refused  to  obey,  and  they  were  get- 
ting ready  to  flog  him,  but  he  got  hold  of  a  knife,  and  said  he  would 
kill  any  man  who  laid  hands  on  him.  The  guards  were  called  with 
their  guns,  and  he  was  given  time  to  give  up,  but  he  would  not,  and 
they  shot  him. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  every  convict  and  employe  working  under 
Summerell  is  afraid  of  him?  A.  No,  sir.  No,  sir;  I  think  not.  I 
expect  the  convicts  are  afraid  of  him. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  employes,  guards  and  overseers  are  afraid 
of  him?  A.  Well,  in  some  instances  I  think  tney  are.  But  I  know 
some  who  are  not  afraid  of  anybody. 

Q.  Is  the  Committee  to  understand  that  the  favoritism  that  you 
speak  of  extends  to  the  guards,  overseers  and  other  employes?  A. 
I  don't  know  that  it  is  as  much  as  it  is  with  the  convicts,  because 
lie  wants  the  guards  to  be  right  square  up  to  their  duty  all  the  time. 
Every  man  must  do  his  duty,  even  his  best  friends. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  in  this  country?  A.  I  don't  exactly 
understand — 
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Q.  What  is  his  character  and  reputation?  A.  Well,  I  think  every- 
hody  knows  Lewis  Summerell  as  a  desperate  man  when  he  gets 
aroused. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  he  did  not  kill  a  man?  A.  I  don't  think  he  killed 
a  man.  I  think  he  shot  a  man.  I  don't  think  he  killed  him,  but 
he  is  a  fearless  man.     I  don't  think  he  is  afraid  of  anybody. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  man  who  has  some  political  following?  A.  Well, 
Lewis  has  a  great  many  friends  in  both  parties. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  an  extreme  man,  is  he  not,  in  every  respect?  Is 
not  that  his  reputation?  A.  Well,  I  expect  I  might  say  so.  If  he 
dislikes  a  man  he  has  no  use  for  him  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  David  S.  Russell?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  nis  character?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
I  could  tell  you  very  much  about  him.  He  was  a  steward  over  here 
in  Summerell's  camp  for  a  few  months. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  reputation?  A.  Well,  I  know  nothing  in 
the  world  against  him. 

Q.  Was  he  an  etBcient  man,  who  attended  to  his  duty?  A.  Well,, 
he  did  not  know  much  about  the  business  because  he  had  no  ex- 
perience, but  I  think  he  did  well  for  a  green  hand. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  against  his  character?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  J.  Hodges?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  character?  A.  Yes,  I  think 
he  has  a  good  character. 

Q.  Is  he  a  truthful  man?  A.  Yes,  I  think  so.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing to  the  contrary,  and  he  has  been  working  for  the  State  for 
several  years,  ever  since  I  hare. 

Q.  You  have  always  found  him  an  efficient  and  capable  man?  A. 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  are  also  physician  for  Halifax  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  is  in  charge  there?     A.  Mr.  Shearin. 

Q.  How  long  has  Mr.  Shearin  been  there?  A.  You  may  say  all  this 
year.     He  made  this  crop. 

Q.  What  about  the  general  management  of  Mr.  Shearin?  A.  1 
think  it  is  pretty  good. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  him  as  a  Superintendent?  A.  I  think  he 
did  very  well  this  year. 

Q.  He  has  a  good  crop?     A.  Yes,  a  very  good  crop,  indeed. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  opportunity  of  observing  his  management 
and  his  control  of  the  convicts  under  him?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  your  observation  what  do  you  think  of  him?  A.  He  is  a 
vei-y  humane  man.  I  think  he  is  most  too  easy  with  them.  I  don't 
think  he  uses  the  whip  enough. 

Q.  It  has  been  reported,doctor,  that  Mr.  Shearin  has  oeen  stripping 
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some    women    and    having    them    lashed.     Do    you    know    anything 
about  it?     A.  No,  sir;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  called  to  treat  any  of  them?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  his  having  whipped  any  of  them? 
A.  No.  I  have  insisted  on  his  whipping  some  of  them.  He  does  not 
whip  them  enough. 

Q.  You  think  he  is  too  lenient  with  them?  A.  Yes,  he  is  rather 
lenient,  I  think.  You  have  to  punish  them  in  order  to  do  anything 
with  them  at  all.  I  think  Captain  Rhem  and  Captain  Mclver  and 
all  of  them  will  tell  you  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  farms  you  attended 
during  '97  and  '98?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Summerell's  camp  was  very  good, 
sir. 

Q.  What  about  Halifax  farm?     A.  It  was  a  very  foul  camp,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  management  under  Pope?  A.  It  was  very  much 
improved  under  Pope. 

Q.  Did  any  sickness  result  from  the  bad  sanitary  condition?  A. 
Yes,  some  sickness.  Had  one  case  of  typhoid  and  several  cases  of 
continuous  malarial  fever.     We  had  more  sickness  than  common. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  condition  to  the  Superintendent?  A.  Yes,  I 
did. 

Q.  To  Mewboorne?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  action?  A.  Y''es,  he  told  me  to  go  ahead  and 
give  written  instructions,  and  if  they  were  not  carried  out  to  let  him 
know  at  once  by  letter  or  wire.  He  gave  me  orders  to  get  anything 
they  wanted,  and  we  used  every  precaution  to  stop  the  case  of 
typhoid.  We  stopped  the  use  of  the  water  there,  and  used  boiled 
water.  The  wells  got  in  a  very  bad  condition  while  Hughes  was 
there,  and  I  thought  it  best  not  to  use  the  water.  We  have  had  very 
little  fever  at  the  camp  this  year  or  last  year. 

Q.  During  the  administration  of  John  R.  Smith  and  Mewboorne 
were  the  convicts  well  fed  and  well  clothed?  A.  They  were  short 
of  clothes  a  good  many  times. 

Q.  How  was  it  tinder  Leazer?  A.  That  was  pretty  well  looked 
after  under  Leazer. 

Q.  Leazer  looked  into  the  details,  did  he  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Smith  and  Mewboorne  do  so?  A.  No,  they  would  ride 
through  and  not  take  time  to  look  after  anything  of  that  kind, 
especially  John  R.  Smith.  He  would  come  here  and  look  through 
them  all  in  one  day. 

Q.  Was  your  salary  paid  promptly  under  Leazer's  administration? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  paid  promptly  under  smith  and  Mewboorne's  adminis- 
trations?    A.  No,  I  got  right  much  behind. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  the  farms  were  made  to  pay  under  Leazer's 
management,  in  '95?     A.  Well,  he  made  very  fine  crops. 

Q.  You  think  in  '95  the  thing  was  made  to  pay?  A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  was  it  In  '96?  A.  Well,  they  had  a  fine  crop  that  year,  but 
lost  a  lot  of  corn. 

Q.  You  think  they  lost  enough  to  pay  four  or  five  months  ex- 
penses? A.  Yes.  In  '95  I  think  everything  paid  well.  If  there  was 
any  lack  of  cash  it  was  unknown  to  the  employes. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  stock  on  the  farms  that  you 
attended  at  the  time  Leazer  turned  them  over  to  Smith?  A.  The 
stock  was  in  very  good  condition.  Some  of  them  were  old  but  the 
majority  of  them  were  good  stock. 

Q.  What  condition  was  the  stock  kept  in  during  Smith  and  Mew- 
boorne's  administrations?  A.  I  don't  know.  They  kept  them  in 
pretty  good  fix,  I  think. 

Q,  Was  it  not  run  down  in  the  fall  of  '98?  A.  I  think  the  stock 
was  kept  in  pretty  fair  condition,  myself.  They  were  not  in  as 
good  condition  as  they  are  now,  but  they  were  in  fair  condition. 

Q.  Doctor,  were  you  called  on  to  amputate  the  fingers  of  any  con- 
victs during  1898?  A.  Yes,  I  treated  them  from  the  beginning,  and 
amputated  them  later. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  when  you  first  treated  these  convicts?  Do  you 
remember  the  date?  A.  I  disremember  now.  It  was  sometime  in 
the  first  of  February,  I  think,  just  after  the  extreme  cold  spell. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  time  the  extreme  cold  weather  occur- 
red? Was  it  just  a  day  or  two  before  the  heavy  snow?  A.  Just 
about  the  time  the  snow  fell. 

Q.  Was  it  after  the  first  day  of  February?     A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  did  you  treat?  A.  I  think  four  or  five. 
Maybe  seven  or  eight. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  there  were  whose  hands  it  was 
necessary  to  amputate?     A.  I  think  two  or  three  of  tnem. 

Q.  Do  j'ou  remember  their  names?  A.  Richardson,  I  believe,  was 
the  man's  name  who  lost  all  his  fingers. 

Q.  Did  you  treat  Willis  Richardson,  Henry  Cowan,  Andee  Laven- 
der, Warren  Anderson  and  Gabe  Elliott?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  that  was  done,  when  those  fingers  were 
frozen?  A.  I  have  no  knowledge  except  when  they  came  before  me. 
I  can  state  this:  that  they  all  said  they  were  cold  hurt  before  they 
came  here;  and  a  person  cold  hurt,  if  exposed,  will  be  predisposed 
to  be  cold  hurt  or  more  sensitive  to  cold. 

Q.  What  was  their  physical  condition?  a.  They  were  in  very  bad 
shape,  dirty,  lousy,  emaciated.  All  the  Castle  Haynes  crowd  comes 
that  way. 
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Q.  Do  you  thiuk  they  would  be  afraid  to  say  they  were  frozen 
at  Summerell's?     A.  Yes,  or  under  any  other  supervisor. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  they  would  be  likely  not  to  tell  the  truth 
after  they  were  away  from  the  supervisor?  A.  I  don't  think  they 
are  likely  to  tell  the  truth  anywhere. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  not  believe  what 
they  would  say  under  any  supervisor?     A.  No,  not  always. 

Q.  If  a  man  was  frozen  to-day  how  long  would  it  be  before  the 
symptoms  would  develop?  A.  it  would  depend  upon  circumstances. 
If  a  man  is  cold  hurt  and  the  circulation  is  not  entirely  stopped  it 
might  be  some  time  before  it  developed.  But  if  the  circulation  was 
entirely  stopped  gangrene  would  set  in  at  once. 

Q.  How  soon?     A.  Well,  I  should  say  in  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours. 

Q.  Was  it  very  cold  here?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  those  men  came  here  in  bad  condition?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  humane  treatment  to  put  them  out  to  work 
in  weather  like  that  in  that  condition?  A.  Well,  they  were  not 
diseased,  but  looked  emaciated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  they  were  brought  there?  A.  Only  a  few 
days  before  the  cold. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  few  days?     A.  A  week  or  ten  days. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  that  they  were  in  bad  condition?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Gabe  Elliott  put  to  work?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  humane?  A.  No,  I  think  not.  But  he  came  there 
saying  he  was  complaining  with  his  bowels,  and  I  gave  him  a  tonic, 
and  he  was  eating  hearty. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  examine  these  prisoners  how  did  you  know?  A. 
Well,  I  could  see  they  were  all  run  down  and  torn  up. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  was  pretty  ^ough  weather  to  put  even  a  well, 
able-bodied  man  to  work?  A.  I  think  it  was  too  severe  to  work 
anybody. 

Q.  Under  whose  orders  were  they  sent  to  work?  A.  Mr.  Sum- 
merell,  the  supervisor. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  Gabe  Elliott  did  not  die  within  thirty  days  after 
that  freeze?  A.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  about  that,  jne  was  put  to 
work  and  I  think  worked  about  half  a  day.  He  came  over  there  and 
I  examined  aim,  and  found  he  had  a  little  fever.  I  then  examined 
his  lungs  thoroughly  and  found  he  had  consumption.  He  was  put 
in  the  hospital,  and  got  the  best  treatment  that  we  could  give  him 
until  he  died  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  How  long  before  he  died?  A.  About  four  or  five  weeks;  and  he 
had  this  lung  trouble  when  he  came  there. 

Q.  You  state  to  this  Committee  that  those  men  came  there  in  bad 
condition,  as  lousy  as  they  could  be;   and  then  you  state  that  you 
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did  not  make  an  examination,  but  put  tliem  out  in  as  cold  weather 
as  ever  came  in  tliis  country?  A.  I  did  not  say  tliat  I  made  an 
examination,  but  tbey  came  before  me.  Tliey  were  run  down,  and 
I  gave  tliem  tonics,  and  they  were  put  to  worli,  and  then  the  cold 
weather  came. 

Q.  How  many  fingers  did  j'ou  amputate  for  Richardson?  A.  I 
think  I  amputated  all  except  one  thumb. 

Q.  On  both  hands?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  those  convicts,  were  they  frozen 
at  Northampton  farm?  I  ask  you  as  a  physician?  A.  Well,  in 
justice  to  everybody  they  said  they  were  cold  nurt,  but  I  did  not — 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  for  their  statement.  My  question  was  for  your 
opinion  as  a  physician?     A.  I  think  they  were. 

Q.  You  think  they  were?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  think  if  they  were  cold  hurt  before  it  would  have  developed 
earlier?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Y'ou  stated  just  now  that  you  thought  Summerell  was  a  humane 
man  in  his  treatment  of  prisoners,  did  you  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  idea  of  humanity  then  is  to  turn  men  out  whom  you  say 
are  unfit  to  work,  and  let  them  have  their  hands  irozen?  A.  I  think 
there  was  a  mistake  made.  Sometimes  that  way  it  may  be  colder 
than  a  man  thinks. 

Q.  You  think  they  did  not  realize  how  cold  it  was?  A.  That  is 
what  I  think;  yes.  There  were  free  laborers  who  had  their  hands 
cold  hurt. 

Q.  Bid  you  amputate  any  fingers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after  the  line  of 
demarkation  was  formed.  Richardson  made  the  fire  with  the  corn- 
stalks, and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  warm  them  more  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  I  think  he  aggravated  the  trouble  by  getting  his 
fingers  very  cold  and  then  putting  them  in  the  fire. 

Q.  Did  poor  old  Gabe  have  any  fingers  frozen?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  physician,  is  it  your  opinion  that  Gabe  Elliott's  death  was 
hastened  by  being  exposed  in  that  cold  weather?  A.  It  is  possible  It 
may  'lave  been  shortened. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  in  your  opinion  you  do  not  think  his  death  was 
hastened?  A.  It  did  not  aggravate  his  trouble  so  that  he  was  con- 
fined to  bed.     He  was  sitting  up  every  day. 

Q.  Then  I  am  to  understand  by  your  assertion  that  it  did  not  have 
an.v  effect?     A.  I  don't  think  it  had  a  very  good  effect. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  was  he?     A.  He  was  quite  an  old  man. 

Q.  Was  he  40  years  old?     A.  I  think  he  was  45  or  50  maybe. 

Q.  Doctor,  you  and  Mr.  Summerell  are  good  friends,  are  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  Ejr;   always  have  been. 

Q.  You  say  you  think  Summerell  made  a  mistake  in  sending  those 
hands  out?     A.  I  think  it  was  too  cold. 
12 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  mistake  of  his  of  like  character  to 
which  you  can  cite  the  Committee?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
Q,  No  other  mistake?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  hit  that  man  over  the  head? 
A.  I  think  it  was  better  to  hit  him  than  to  shoot  him.  In  order  to 
manage  them  I  have  known  them  to  he  shot. 

Q.  Then  j'ou  think  he  has  made  other  mistakes?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  think  that  was  a  mistalve. 

Q.  You  thinli  it  necessary  to  handle  a  man  rough  in  order  to 
handle  him  at  all?    A.  Yes,  some  of  them. 

Q.  Were  you  called  on  to  treat  any  convicts  in  any  of  the  other 
camps  that  were  cold  hurt?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  have  but  one  other 
camp. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  births  on  any  of  the  farms  that  you  have 
attended?  A.  No,  sir;  not  since  I  have  oeen  with  the  ir-enitentiary. 
Q.  Are  there  any  other  reports  which  you  would  like  to  have 
ventilated?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  that  there  is  anything.  1 
thought  there  might  be  sometning  more  about  the  Sears  matter. 
You  only  asked  me  about  the  post-mortem  examination. 

Q.  Was  Sears  discharged?  A.  No,  he  ran  away;  and  there  was  a 
reward  of  $200  offered  for  him. 

Q.  Did  the  man  die  on  the  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  die  while  the  man  was  whipping  him?  A.  He  died  not 
very  long  afterward.  He  was  whipped  three  times  during  the  day, 
so  I  have  been  informed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  the  offense?  A.  No,  I  did  not. 
Trying  to  make  him  keep  up,  I  guess. 

Q.  When  was  it?  A.  In  August.  Extremely  hot  weather.  I  don't 
think  he  was  extra  to  work.  I  don't  think  there  was  very  much 
work  in  him. 

Q.  Was  he  inclined  to  beat  or  was  he  broke  down?  A.  Well,  he 
v.'as  with  a  good  crowd  of  men  to  work,  and  I  reckon  it  was  hard  for 
him  to  keep  up  pulling  fodder.     It  was  an  extremely  hot  day. 

Q.  It  was  not  as  much  dead-beat  then  as  physical  inability?  A.  I 
think  he  could  not  well  keep  up  with  the  crowd. 

Q.  You  think  if  he  had  not  been  there  that  day  he  would  not  have 
died?  A.  Certainly  not;  he  was  all  right  when  they  carried  him 
away  that  morning. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  Sears?  A.  He  was  in  Florida.  He  is  on 
trial  now. 

Q.  Doctor,  where  did  you  graduate?  A.  At  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  matter  with  Summerell  on  that  day 
that  the  man  died?  A.  He  had  bilious  fever  for  about  a  week,  and 
did  not  come  out. 
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Q.  Are  you  positive  about  that?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge?  A.  Well,  I  did  not  stay 
there  all  the  time,  but  he  was  not  out  when  I  got  there. 

(Signed)         H.  B'.  Furgerson. 

August  25,  1899. 
J.  H.  MARKS  testified: 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  employment  of  the  State  Pnitentiary? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When?  A.  I  have  been  employed  with  the  State  about  five 
years,  up  to  about  June  IS.     I  resigned  and  quit  the  business. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  serve?  A.  Well,  the  hrst  time  as  a 
guard,  and  when  I  quit  I  was  an  overseer. 

Q.  Under  whom  did  you  work?  A.  Captain  Mclver,  Captain  Brad- 
shaw,  Captain  Wheeler,  and  Captain  Summerell. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  Captain  Mclver?  A.  A  good  overseer 
and  a  splendid  man. 

Q.  How  did  he  treat  his  convicts?  A.  Splendid.  I  stayed  with 
him  three  or  four  years,  and  I  liked  him  splendid. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  supervisor  was  Captain  Bradshaw?  Was  he  a 
good,  capable  man?  A.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  man  to  manage,  and  a  man 
of  good  judgment. 

Q.  Who  was  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary  when  Bradshaw 
was  in?  A.  Bradshaw  was  in  under  several;  Leazer,  Smith  and 
Mewboorne.     He  served  right  on  through. 

Q.  Were  all  these  men  careful  and  economical  in  their  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  around  the  State's  Prison?  A.  I  thought  they 
were,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  under  Lewis  Summerell?  A.  I  went 
with  him  in  March,  '98,  and  stayed  there  until  the  1st  of  September 
last,  and  the  Board  put  me  off,  and  I  left  and  he  got  me  back  again 
in  December,  and  I  stayed  till  the  past  June. 

Q.  Why  did  you  quit?     A.  I  just  give  in  my  resignation  and  quit. 

Q.  Just  because  you  got  tired  of  the  business?  A.  Yes,  I  got  tired 
of  the  business. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Joe  Mazon,  a  prisoner  on  the  Northampton  farm? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  be  punished?  A.  I  believe  I  have 
known  him  to  be  whipped  once. 

Q.  Was  he  whipped  very  severely?     A.  I  did  not  see  him  whipped. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  whipped?  A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  at 
work,  but  did  not  see  how  bad  he  was  whipped. 

Q.  How  long  afterward  did  you  see  him?  A.  When  he  was 
whipped  I  was  not  there.  I  had  a  furlough  for  about  fifteen  days, 
and  he  was  up  during  that  time. 
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Q.  Where  was  he  at  work  when  you  returned,  In  the  field  or  in  the 
shop?  A.  He  was  at  work  in  the  field.  Soon  after  that,  in  a  month 
or  two,  they  put  him  back  in  the  shop. 

Q.  Did  you  know  George  Dickson,  known  as  "Old  Skeet?"  A.  Yes, 
I  knew  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  be  whipped?     A.  Yes,  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  had  him  whipped  for?  A.  No,  sir.  I 
think  he  was  sorry,  trifling,  and  would  not  work. 

Q.  Was  he  whipped  severely?  A.  Not  what  I  saw  was  not.  I  did 
not  see  anything  severe  about  it. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  you  saw  him  whipped?  At  the  stockade  or 
in  the  field?  A.  I  saw  him  whipped  on  the  farm.  The  supervisor 
whipped  him. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  to  sign  a  paper  before  leaving  there  stat- 
ing that  Summerell  was  not  a  cruel  man,  and  that  he  had  always 
treated  his  convicts  well?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  was 
before  a  little  investigation  once,  when  I  think  I  signed,  but  I  think 
it  was  for  just  one  instance  that  happened.  Mr.  Mewboorne  came 
down  there  and  had  a  little  investigation,  and  they  preferred  me  and 
Hodges.  They  got  us  up  there.  They  asked  me  to  sign  it,  and  I  did, 
and  that  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Ed.  Clark?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  go  over  there  and  have  a  conference 
with  Summerell?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  him  there. 

Q.  About  that  time  were  you  asked  to  sign  the  paper  you  referred 
to?     A.  I  don't  think  I  signed  it. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  sign  any  paper?  A.  No,  sir;  I  tnink  not.  It 
has  been  a  long  time,  and  I  don't  remember.  I  must  think  it  was 
while  I  was  away.  There  was  something  of  the  kind.  I  heard  of 
such  a  paper,  but  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  You  think  there  were  some  who  refused  to  sign  it?  A.  Yes,  1 
heard  of  one  who  refused  to  sign  it. 

Q.  Who  was  he?     A.  I  think  Russell  refused  to  sign  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Willie  Richardson?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  If  I 
did  I  have  forgotten  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Lavendar?     A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Pat  Creedle?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Warren  Anderson?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Gabe  Elliott?     A.  Yes,  I  knew  Gabe  Elliott. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  when  he  came  there?  A.  He  came 
from  Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  He  seemed  to 
be  in  pretty  bad  condition.  He  did  not  do  much  work,  till  he  died. 
He  died  soon. 
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Q.  Was  he  taken  out  to  work  during  that  extreme  cold  weather? 
A.  I  think  he  was  out  part  of  the  time, 

Q.  Whose  squad  did  he  work  in?     A.  Sam  Howell's. 

Q.  Was  he  taken  sick  pretty  soon  after  that  cold  weather,  and  had 
to  lie  taken  to  the  hospital?  A,  Yes.  he  was  taken  sick  during  that 
cold  weather  or  soon  after, 

Q.  Did  he  remain  in  the  hospital  till  he  died?  A,  Yes,  there  were 
lots  of  them  came  there  from  Castle  Haynes,  and  were  no  account  at 
all.     They  had  been  run  down. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  were  in  any  condition  to  be  sent  out  in  that 
weather?     A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  fit  weather  for  anybody  to  be  out?  A. 
Well,  sometimes  I  didn't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  convicts  to  have  their  hands  frozen?  A. 
Yes,  some  of  them  got  their  fingers  cold  hurt.  But  they  were  too 
sorry  to  work,  and  they  just  stood  around  and  let  their  fingers  cold 
bite, 

Q,  When  did  these  convicts  arrive  there?  A.  riometime  between 
the  19th  and  20th  of  January,  I  reckon. 

Q.  When  were  their  fingers  amputated?  A,  Well,  I  have  forgotten 
about  that. 

Q.  They  were  not  amputated  till  after  the  cold  weather?  A.  1 
didn't  hear  any  complain  before  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  at  all  before  the 
cold  weather?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  can  not  say  whether  the  convicts'  fingers  were  amputated 
before  or  after  the  cold  weather?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  it  was  after 
the  cold  weather,  most  of  it;  I  know  that, 

Q.  Was  it  abou  tas  cold  weather  as  we  have  in  this  country?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  were  those  hands  frost-bitten  at  Castle  Haynes 
or  Northampton  farm?  A.  Well,  sir:  there  may  have  been  some  of 
it  done  at  Castle  Haynes,  but  I  think  the  biggest  part  of  it  was  done 
at  Northampton. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  it  had  been  done  at  Castle  Haynes  it  would 
have  developed  before  it  did?  A.  It  looks  very  reasonable  that  it 
should. 

Q,  Do  you  think  they  were  there  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  days  before 
their  fingers  were  amputated?     A.  I  think  it  was, 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  convict  by  the  name  of  Jim  i^owe?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  uid  he  work  under?  A.  Mr.  Sears  was  the  last  man  he 
worked  under. 

Q.  Who  did  he  work  under  before  that?     A.  Ed.  Safer. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  punished  or  whipped?  A.  Yes,  I  think  1 
have  seen  him  whipped.  '    ' 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  'whipped  the  day  he  died?  A.  Yes,  I  saw  him 
whipped. 

Q.  What  was  he  whipped  with?     A.  A  halter  rein. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  he  was  not  struck  over  the  head  with  a  bridle?  A. 
I  don't  know.     I  didn't  see  that. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  him  whipped  that  day?  A.  I  saw 
him — he  was  whipped  three  times.  He  was  whipped  twice  and  Sears 
walked  up  behind  him  and  hit  him  a  lick  or  two  for  not  keeping  up. 
That  was  what  you  might  call  three  whippings,  but  two  of  them  were 
a  little  more  than  little  ones. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  man  was  physically  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
average  men  they  had  working  that  day?  A.  Well,  the  crowd  he 
was  with  was  the  best  crowd  there  was  there.  I  don't  think  he  was 
able  to  do  the  work  the  others  did,  which  he  did  not  do. 

Q.  Was  that  what  he  was  whipped  for,  because  he  did  not  keep  up 
with  them?  A.  I  think  it  was.  I  was  guarding  them.  He  had  the 
men  taking  up  fodder,  a  bunch  of  them,  and  he  could  not  keep  them 
all  together  taking  up  fodder,  and  part  of  the  time  part  of  the  men 
were  doing  something  it  did  not  take  them  all  to  do,  so  I  was  not 
with  him  all  the  time,  but  I  saw  that  much. 

Q.  He  died  in  the  field?  A.  Yes,  he  died  in  the  field.  He  died 
from  overheating,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  deaths  from  overheat  that  day?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  overwhipping  kiUed  him?  A.  I  don't  think 
whipping  killed  him.  But  I  think  it  was  over  exercise.  I  have  seen 
lots  worse  whippings.     I  think  he  was  overpowered  with  heat. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  resulted  from  being  forced  to  take  more  exer- 
cise than  he  was  able  to  stand?     A.  I  reckon  it  was,  on  that  hot  day. 

Q.  He  was  rather  fleshy,  was  he  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Still,  he  was  not  a  strong,  able-bodied  convict?  A.  Well,  he 
looked  to  be,  but  it  seems  he  wasn't  very  healthy. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Summerell  is  overbearing  and  harsh  in  his  treat- 
ment of  convicts?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  he  is  a  first-rate  man,  and  a 
good  business  man. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  think  he  is  overbearing  with  the  convicts?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  is. 

Q.  Never  saw  him  whip  one  unmercifully?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
I  ever  saw  one  whipped  that  he  did  not  need  it;  but  I  did  not  see 
everything  that  was  done. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  did  not  see  Joe  Mazon  whipped?  A. 
No,  sir;   I  did  not  see  him  until  I  returned. 

Q.  Do  not  all  the  convicts  stand  in  great  fear  of  him?  A.  Yes, 
they  fear  him  right  much. 
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Q.  Do  j'ou  think  they  fear  Summerell  more  than  the  other  super- 
visors under  whom  you  have  worked?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.  I 
don't  think  they  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  cruel  to  work  a  man  just  as  you  have  stated 
they  treated  Lowe?     A.  Summerell  did  not  know  that  that  was  done. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  cruel  to  send  out  men  to  work  in  weather 
like  last  winter?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  little  cruel.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  take  the  men  out. 

Q.  You  were  there  the  day  Lowe  died?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  there  the  next  day?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  Lewis  Summerell  sick  on  that  day,  confined  to  his  bed? 
A.  He  was  sick,  but  I  don't  think  he  was  confined  to  his  bed.  He 
might  have  stayed  in  a  little  late  that  morning,  but  I  think  he  was 
out  that  day. 

Q.  You  are  sure  he  was  out  on  that  day.'  A.  I  am  sure  he  was  out 
on  the  day  he  died,  but  the  day  he  was  buried  I  am  not  positive.  I 
brought  the  man  in  on  the  wagon  and  reported  to  Mr.  Summerell. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  reported  to  him?  A.  He  asked  me 
what  was  the  matter,  and  I  told  him  I  thought  he  got  overheated, 
and  he  said  why  in  the  world  didn't  the  overseer  let  him  stop.  That 
was  all  he  said  at  the  time,  and  I  passed  on. 

Q.  What  became  of  Sears?  A.  About  the  next  day,  I  think  he  hit 
the  bushes.     Anyway,  he  left. 

Q.  Was  he  discharged  or  did  he  run  away?  A.  I  think  he  went 
away.  I  think  he  was  a  little  somewhat  scared  about  it  after  the 
doctor's  report.  I  don't  know  what  that  was,  but  I  think  he  got 
uneasy  about  it,  and  left. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  marks  on  the  bodies  of  any  of  these  con- 
victs after  they  were  whipped?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  explain  to  the  Committee  the  character  of  the  wounds 
from  those  whippings?  A.  They  have  a  strap  about  three  inches 
wide,  and  if  you  hit  them  hard  enough  it  will  break  the  skin.  I 
have  never  seen  any  serious  wounds,  but  have  seen  the  skin  broken. 

Q.  What  kind  of  handle  does  the  strap  have  fastened  to  it?  A. 
The  one  he  had  was  a  leather  strap  about  2  1-2  feet  long,  and  a 
handle  about  the  size  of  an  axe  handle  split,  and  the  leather  put  in 
it.     The  wood  part  is  about  8  or  9  inches  long. 

Q.  About  the  size  of  an  axe  handle?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  you  knock  a  man  down  with  it?  A.  Yes,  I  could  give 
him  a  pretty  hard  jolt. 

Q.  Could  you  kill  a  man  with  it?  A.  Well,  I  guess  so,  if  I  hit 
him  on  the  side  of  the  head  with  it. 

Q.  If  a  convict  were  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  where  he  should  go 
would  you   advise  him   to   go  to   Summerell?     A.  Well,  if  I   didn't 
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want  to  work  ha.rd  there  are  some  men  I  had  rather  work  under 
than  Siimmerell.  If  I  didn't  want  to  work  I  would  not  want  to  be 
under  a  man  like  that.  I  would  take  a  man  like  Mr.  Mclver.  He 
does  as  much  work  probablj^  as  Mr.  Summerell,  but  I  had  rather 
work  under  Mclver,  for  I  think  he  shows  them  more  tavor. 

Q.  You  mean  his  treatment  of  them  is  better?  A.  His  treatment 
of  them  is  better,  yes. 

AtiGUST  25,  1S99. 
J.  A.  McIVER  testified 

Q.  You  were  employed  in  the  State  Penitentiary  under  the  super- 
intendenny  of  Leazer  and  Smith?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  when?  A.  I  was  employed  on  the  farm  up  to  September 
1,  1S97,  then  Summerell  sent  me  down  on  the  railroad  near  Wil- 
mington. I  stayed  there  about  two  months,  then  went  down  in  Robe- 
son County  and  stayed  till  .Tanuary  17,  189S,  when  I  got  orders  that 
they  had  no  further  use  for  me.  I  turned  over  my  camp  and  every- 
thing else  to  Captain  Bradshaw,  who  was  down  there  on  the  road. 

Q.  You  were  before  this  Committee  in  January,  1899,  were  you  not? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Your  testimony  has  bee  nread  to  you;  is  it  correct?  A.  Yes,  I 
think  it  is. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  record  of  the  weights  of  cotton?  A.  I  never 
kept  any  record  except  that  book.     (Journal.) 

Q.  You  did  keep  that  record?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  in  selling  cotton.  Did  the  weight 
usually  run  very  close  to  your  own?     A.  Yes.  they  certainly  did. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  vary?  A.  Well,  from  three  to  five  pounds 
and  sometimes  it  would  be  in  our  favor  that  much. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  same  scales  were  used  during 
the  administration  of  McCaskey?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  did  you  usually  sell  cotton  there  when  you  were  work- 
ing under  Mr.  Leazer?  A.  We  sold  to  Barbee  &  Thompson,  Johnson 
&  Co.,  Raleigh,  and  one  time  I  think  we  sold  some  to  somebody  in 
Norfolk, 

Q.  You  did  not  make  it  a  rule  to  sell  all  the  cotton  to  one  man? 
A.  No,  sir.  When  we  had  cotton  to  sell  Mr.  Leazer  would  advertise 
and  let  them  come  out  and  look  at  it.  The  buyers  sent  a  man  here, 
and  the  man  who  paid  the  most  for  it  got  it.  Sprunt  sent  a  man 
there. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  John  R.  Smith  sold  any  cotton  in  the 
fall  of  '97?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  Who  did  you  buy  most  of  youi'  supplies  from?  A.  They  were 
bought  from  different  places.     We  bought  from  Richmond,  Norfolk 
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and  Raleigh,  and  some  from  Baltimore  and  sometimes  from  New 
York. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  as  far  as  Goldsboro  to  buy  any?  A.  When 
John  R.  Smith  was  in  we  did. 

Q.  Did  not  John  R.  Smith  make  most  of  his  purchases  and  sell 
most  of  his  cotton  through  Wells  Eros.,  and  Barbee  &  Co.?  A.  1 
don't  think  he  bought  much  through  Barbee  and  Weil.  He  had  a 
nephew  there  though,  Griffith.     He  bought  lots  of  stuff  through  him. 

Q.  Did  Griffith  have  any  connection  with  the  Penitentiary?  A.  I 
think  not.  John  R.  Smith  bought  and  sold  lots  of  stuff  for  the 
Penitentiary  through  certain  men.  He  brought  lots  of  horses  to  the 
Penitetntiary  from  Griffith  &  Yelverton.  He  bought  all  our  horses 
from  them,  nearly. 

Q.  You  had  no  control  over  the  purchase  of  the  stuff?  A.  None 
in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  voice  in  the  matter  under  Leazer?  A.  Yes,  I 
had  a  little.  Leazer  told  me  to  buy  whatever  I  did  buy,  but  as  a 
general  thing  we  made  requisition  to  the  purchasing  agent.  But 
sometimes  we  would  get  out  and  would  have  to  buy,  and  I  bought 
some  things  for  the  Penitetntiary.  In  fact,  Leazer  sent  me  to  Nor- 
folk and  Richmond  one  time  to  buy  some  mules. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  John  R.  Smith  to  send  any  of  his  supervisors 
to  buy  anything?     A.  Never  did.  sir. 

Q.  Did  John  R.  Smith  buy  any  stock?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind?     A.  Very  poor  stock. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  the  price?  A.  Yes,  but  nobody  seemed  to 
know. 

Q.  You  don't  think  anyone  else  knew  the  price  paid  for  them.  A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  chey  bought  from?  A.  Some  were  bought  in  Rich- 
mond through  Geo.  B.  Bennett,  of  Goldsboro.  That  is  what  Smith 
told  me.  Bennett  telegraphed  me  that  a  certain  number  of  mules 
would  be  here  on  a  certain  day.  and  I  sent  and  got  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of  horses  at  that  time? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  stock  worth?  A.  About  $60  a 
piece  for  the  mules  and  hoi-ses,  delivered  here. 

Q.  It  was  pretty  hard  to  find  out  what  anything  cost,  was  it?  A. 
Yes.  it  was. 

(Witness  exhibits  books  as  far  back  as  1S91,  showing  in  detail 
copies  of  invoices  of  goods  purchased  up  to  the  present  date.  Memo- 
randa of  prices  are  made.) 

Q.  Did  you  sell  much  corn  or  other  products  of  the  farm  during 
the  time  you  were  there?     A.  A  little  of  it,  sir. 
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Q.  I  notice  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  corn  dated  March.  '96.  How  much? 
A.  I  remember  the  amount  to  be  about  3,500  bushels  of  corn  and  the 
shucks. 

Q.  From  Caledonia  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  any  this  spring?  A.  Yes,  we  sold  a  little  this 
spring.     Sold  it  to  the  Tillery  farm. 

Q.  Did  you  sell  any  to  outside  parties,  the  proceeds  of  which  went 
into  the  State  Treasury?  A.  Well,  we  sold  54  bushels  of  corn  to  one 
party  for  $27,  the  proceeds  of  which  is  in  my  hands  now.  I  have  not 
sent  it  in. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  sold  this  year  to  outside  parties?  A.  We 
have  not  sold  over  150  bushels. 

Q.  Have  you  transferred  any  corn  to  other  State  farms?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  sold  any  corn  to  outside  par- 
ties from  the  farms  before  you  came  here?     A.  They  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much?     A.  Very  little,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  profitable  to  the  State  to  raise  cotton  on  that 
farm?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  should  it  be  utilized?  What  products  should  be  raised? 
A.  Clover  and  grain,  wheat,  oats,  and  corn,  and  raise  stock. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  raise  any  stock  when  you  were  there  under  Mr. 
Leazer?  A.  Yes,  we  had  a  lot  of  corn  there,  and  Mr.  Leazer  allowed 
me  to  sell  it  or  swap  it  for  stock  where  I  could  get  it  up  through 
the  country.  I  got  up  about  100  head  and  John  R.  Smith  made  way 
with  them  when  he  came  in.  We  ate  a  good  many  and  John  R. 
Smith  got  a  lot  of  them  and  shipped  them  away,  and  I  understood 
he  lost  money  by  it.     I  don't  know.     Nobody  ever  knew. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  stock  there  when  you  returned?  A.  Yes^ 
there  is  some  there  now. 

Q.  Any  hogs?     A.  Yes,  a  right  good  bunch  of  hogs. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  keep  an  accurate  account  to  be  able  to  tell  what 
it  costs  to  feed  a  convict  by  the  day?  A.  Well.  I  have  kept  an 
account  of  it.  but  I  do  not  remember  just  what  it  is.  I  think  8  to 
10  cents  a  day. 

Q.  How  much  will  it  cost  to  clothe  him?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  tell 
you  the  way  they  clothe  the  convicts  what  it  costs.  They  wear  out 
about  two  cotton  suits  a  year,  and  two  yarn  suits. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  in  each  department  a  different  system 
should  be  inaugurated,  and  in  each  department  a  strict  account  kept^ 
so  that  you  can  tell  just  what  each  one  is  doing?  A.  Yes.  I  think  so. 
Under  Leazer  we  did  know.  All  that  we  sold  the  farm  got  credit 
for  it.  and  all  that  was  shipped  to  us  was  charged  to  us.  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  a  strict  account  was  given  that  showed  what  each 
farm  had  made. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  that  each  farm  should  keep  books  of  its  own^ 
and  that  a  comparative  statement  should  be  made  each  month  so  that 
you  could  tell  what  the  different  farms  are  doing,  and  tell  whether 
one  is  spending  more  money  than  the  other?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  Is  better  for  a  convict  to  work  him  on,  the- 
farm  or  in  the  shops  or  on  the  railroad?  A.  On  the  farm;  they  will' 
last  longer  on  the  farm. 

Q.  You  think  life  is  more  tolerable  under  those  conditions?  A. 
Yes,  if  it  is  anything  like  a  healthy  place. 

Q.  How  is  the  health  on  the  Caledonia  farm?  A.  It  is  much  bet- 
ter now  than  it  used  to  be.  When  I  first  went  there,  with  the  lakes 
all  over  it,  it  was  fearful.  We  had  about  20  convicts  to  die  the  first 
year. 

Q.  What  was  the  death-rate  last  year?     A.  I  think  about  5  or  6. 

Q.  How  many  convicts  had  you  there?     A.  About  400. 

Q.  Mr.  Mclver,  do  you  know  the  general  reputation  of  Lewis  Sum- 
merell?     A.  I  can  not  say  that  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  reports  in  regard  to  him?  A.  I  have  heard" 
a  great  many,  sir.  I  remember  when  John  R.  Smith  wanted  Sum- 
nierell  to  go  on  and  take  an  overseer's  place  and  learn  how  to- 
handle  convicts.  He  wanted  a  supervisor's  place,  but  he  came  down 
and  v,'orked  under  me  to  learn  the  business,  so  he  said.  He  just 
came  dov.'n  and  worked  a  squad  of  men. 

Q.  Was  he  overbearing?  A.  Well,  he  didn't  seem  to  be,  but  or 
course.  1  e  couldn't  be  there. 

Q.  Did  he  have  the  reputation  of  being  cruel  and  overbearing? 
A.  Well,  I  have  heard  that  he  was. 

Q.  V.'here  did  you  hear  that?  A.  Well,  I  have  heard  it  from  differ- 
ent reports  over  the  country.  I  have  heard  that  he  was,  but  whether 
he  is  or  not.  I  could  not  say  to  save  my  life. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  a  general  report?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  general 
report. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  farm  when  you  went  back  there- 
in '99  as  compared  with  when  you  left  it?  A.  I  think  it  had  been 
damaged  and  gone  down  about  ?4,000  or  $5,000. 

Q.  In  what  respect?  A.  The  ditches  had  been  allowed  to  fill  up, 
the  hill-side  ditches  were  washed  over,  the  bridges  were  torn  up- 
and  burned  up.  the  machinery  (what  little  we  had  there),  was  all 
torn  up  In  pieces  and  broken  up. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  stock?  A.  Well,  the  stock  was- 
a!l  run  down,  and  were  all  in  bad  shape.  In  fact,  they  have  about 
25  or  30  there  now  that  ought  to  be  sold. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  farming  utensils?  A.  Well,  sir,, 
everything  was  run  down. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  value  of  the  land  per  acre?  A.  1 
think  $10  or  $12  per  acre. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  valuable  transaction  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  purchase  it  for  $10  per  acre?     A.  I  certainly  do. 

Q.  What  about  the  dike  around  the  river?  A.  That  is  uncertain. 
It  rn^ght  break  with  a  moderate  fresh,  and  it  might  not  break  with  a 
severe  fresh. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  about  how  often  it  breaks?  A.  I 
w:is  there  six  years  before  I  went  away,  and  I  think  it  only  broke 
•oiie  time  during  that  time,  and  it  has  not  broken  since.  About  once 
in  nine  or  ten  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  dike  could  be  made  more  safe  by  doing  more 
work  on  It?     A.  Yes. 

Q,  As  compared  with  Northampton  farm  which  do  you  think  is 
ji'oii.'  subject  to  overflow?  A.  The  Northampton  farm.  I  take  it 
that  way  because  in  the  time  the  dike  at  the  Caledonia  farm  has 
bioUer.  once  the  Northampton  dike  has  broken  two  or  three  times. 

A.  I.=  there  any  physical  reason  for  that?  A.  Well,  there  is  a 
steep  bank  on  this  side  of  the  river  at  the  Northampton  farm,  and 
the  water  can  not  spread,  and  down  at  Caledonia  that  is  not  the  case. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Northampton  farm  is  worth  any  more  than 
the  Caledonia  farm?  A.  I  have  heard  that  there  is  no  wood  much. 
At  the  Caledonia  farm  by  scraping  and  some  inconvenience  we  can 
get  enough  to  last  five  or  six  years,  and  if  they  will  turn  out  some 
of  the  bottom  land  it  will  grow  up  in  that  time. 

y.  Were  any  permanent  improvements  put  on  that  farm  during 
the  time  that  you  worked  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  during  the  four  years  you  were  there  under 
the  former  administration?  A.  Yes,  lots  of  it.  Lots  of  improve- 
ji\ent  put  on  it,  sir. 

Q.  Of  what  did  these  improvements  consist.  A.  In  clearing,  ditch- 
ing, diking  the  place.     The  dike  cost  about  $20,000. 

Q  If  you  had  to  estimate  the  value  of  tnose  improvements  what 
would  you  put  it?  A.  For  the  dikes,  $20,000;  for  the  clearing 
:$u0.00C. 

Q.  How  much  has  been  cleared?     A.  Nearly  all  of  it. 

Q.  Has  that  property  increased  $50,000  since  the  State  took  charge 
•of  it — in  value?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  business  transaction  for  the 
State  to  purchase  it?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Tillery  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  contract?     A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Q.  1    will    state    for    your    information    that    the    owners    of    the 
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proi-eTty  furnish  the  land  and  the  teams,  and  the  State  furnishes  the- 
labor,  and  gets  half.  Do  you  think  it  more  profitable  to  rent  the 
land  on  those  terms  than  to  own  it?     A.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  a  good  business  transaction  on  the  part 
of  the  State?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I.10  you  know  who  made  the  transaction?  A,  I  have  heard  that 
John  R.  Smith  made  it. 

Q.  Are  you  a  practical  farmer?     A.  I  was  raised  on  a  farm. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  that  business  pretty  much  all  your  lite?  A. 
AVell,  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  been  in  it  all  my  life.  I  followed 
farming  until  I  was  about  20  years  old.  Since  that  time  I  have  been 
with  the  Penitentiary. 

Q.  You  know  somethin,?  about  the  guarding  and  supervision  of 
convicts?     A.  Yes. 

Q  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  be  cruel  to  convicts  in  order  to- 
get  work  out  of  them?  A.  Not  at  all,  sir.  I  think  it  necessary  to- 
be  firm,  and  use  a  little  leather  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  in  severe  whipping?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  find  it  necessary?  A.  I  never  did,  sir.  I  have  whipped 
some  men  who  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  some  of  them  more 
than  others,  but  never  any  of  them  unmercifully. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  a  man  until  he  was  sore  and  could  not  sit 
down?     A.  Never  did,  sir;  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  it  necessary  to  shoot  a  prisoner?  A.  I  did. 
I  had  one  shot  one  time. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances?  A.  He  -n'as  a  white  man  from 
one  of  the  western  counties,  and  he  was  a  notorious  character.  When 
they  sent  him  down  to  the  Penitentiary  they  sent  us  positive  in- 
structions not  to  let  the  man  get  away.  They  had  such  instructions 
from  the  county  where  he  came  from.  He  threatened  and  made  an 
attempt  to  get  a-svay,  and  I  put  shackles  on  him,  for  I  was  determined 
to  keep  him,  and  one  day  in  the  field  he  got  them  off  and  threw 
them  away.  I  asked  him  what  he  did  it  for,  and  he  said  he  was  not 
going  to  wear  them  any  longer,  and  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  lash 
him  for  it.  He  said.  no.  sir;  he'd  be  damned  If  he  was  going  to 
take  any  whipping.  He  said  he  was  not  going  to  take  it,  and  jerked 
out  a  knife  and  got  a  brickbat  in  the  other  hand,  and  said  the  first 
man  came  to  him  he  was  going  to  rip  him  open.  We  might  kill  him 
if  we  wanted  to,  but  he  would  not  be  -whipped.  I  told  him  that  that 
was  just  what  -we  were  going  to  do,  and  I  told  him  I  would  give 
him  ten  minutes  to  give  up.  He  squared  himself  against  the  wall 
and  said  I  might  as  well  get  my  gun.  I  -went  out  in  the  yard  and  got 
two  guards  and  brought  them  in  here,  and  asked  him  if  he  -was 
going  to  give  up.     I  told  the  guards  before  I  brought  them  in  that 
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I  wanted  them  to  shoot  him  In  the  legs  if  he  would  not  give  up,  for 
I  was  going  to  have  him.  One  of  the  guards  he  knew  very  well,  and 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  took  out  a  bullet  and  threw  it 
to  the  guard  and  said:  "If  you  are  going  to  shoot  me,  I  would  like 
for  you  to  shoot  me  with  this  bullet.  I  like  you  pretty  well,  and  1 
want  you  to  shoot  me."  I  got  mad  then,  and  told  them  that  if  he 
wanted  some  lead  so  bad  to  give  it  to  him,  and  I  had  hardly  got  the 
words  out  before  they  shot  him  in  the  legs.  He  tumbled  down  and 
we  took  him  up,  and  Dr.  Furgerson  took  the  shot  out  of  his  legs.  He 
was  in  the  hospital  a  few  days  and  got  all  right,  and  he  is  now  out 
at  Summerell's.  That  is  all  the  shooting  I  have  had  to  do  to  them, 
unless  they  were  trying  to  get  away. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  knock  a  man  down  with  the  butt  of  a  whip?  A. 
Never  in  my  life,  sir.  Never  hit  one  with  the  butt  end  of  the  whip 
In  my  life. 

Q.  You  don't  subscribe  to  the  opinion  that  in  order  to  manage 
convicts  you  have  to  be  very  severe  with  them?     A.  I  certainly  don't. 

Q.  Is  it  your  observation  that  any  one  supervisor  gets  any  more 
■desperate  characters  than  the  others?     A.  I  never  thought  so. 

Q.  Do  you  get  your  share  of  life-time  men?  A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 
There  certainly  used  to  be  no  difference. 


August  2d,  1899. 
Capt.  C.  J.  RHEM  testified: 

Q.  Where  are  you  supervisor  now?     A.  At  Caledonia  No.  2. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?     A.  Since  the  15th  of  April. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  the  farm?  A.  Everything  was 
run  down. 

Q.  In  what  respect  was  it  run  down?  A.  The  bridges  were  down, 
the  ditches  filled,  the  hill-side  ditches  were  broken  down,  and  there 
was  no  work  done  on  the  sill-sides  at  all. 

Q.  What  was  .the  condition  of  the  buildings  on  the  farm?  A.  They 
were  in  very  poor  condition. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  them?  A.  They  burned 
them  up. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  torn  down  and  burned  up?  A.  About 
three  to  my  knowledge  on  No.  2. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  convicts  when  you  returned? 
A.  Well,  they  were  in  pretty  bad  condition,  those  at  No.  1. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  property  is  worth  what  the  State  has  it 
optioned  for?     A.  I  think  it  is  cheap  property. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  liability  of  losing  crops  from 
floods,   as   compared   with   the   Northampton   farm?     Which   is   the 
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most  likely  to  overtlow?  A.  The  lower  portion  ot  Northampton  farm 
is  much  more  likely  to  overflow. 

Q.  Why?     A.  Because  the  dikes  are  not  constructed  right. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Tillery  farm?  A.  I  know 
nothing  but  that  I  see  it  is  in  pretty  bad  condition. 

Q.  Suppose  the  State  had  a  contract  with  the  Tillery  farm  for  thf 
owners  to  furnish  the  land  and  the  farming  utensils,  and  the  State 
to  do  the  work  one-half  for  the  other.  Do  you  think  that  would  be 
a  good  trade  for  the  State?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why?  A.  In  my  country  we  farm  land  that  is  already  cleared 
on  that  plan,  but  in  this  case  the  convicts  are  doing  the  clearing 
and  ditching. 

Q.  What  farm  were  you  on  before.  Captain?  A.  On  the  Northamp- 
ton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  some  machinery  sent  from  this 
farm  to  Anson  County  farm?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  that?  A.  They  took  up  a  saw-mill  and  sent  it  to 
Anson  County. 

Q.  Did  they  send  the  engine  and  boiler?  A.  No,  sir;  just  sent  the 
saw-mill. 

Q.  If  the  State  should  buy  either  of  these  farms  which  do  you 
think  it  would  be  best  for  the  State  to  own?  A.  Well,  if  they  want 
the  land  all  in  one  body  it  would  be  better  to  buy  the  Caledonia 
farm.  But  I  am  partial  to  Northampton.  I  don't  think  there  is 
any  better  land  at  Caledonia  than  at  Northampton. 


August  26,  1899. 
E.  L.  SUMMERBLL  testified: 

Q.  You  have  been  acting  as  supervisor  since  you  were  before  this 
Committee  in  Raleigh,  have  you.  Mr.  Summerell?  A.  Yes,  right 
along. 

Q.  Have  you  a  good  crop  this  year?     A.  Yes,  a  right  good  crop. 

Q.  Who  has  most  of  your  supplies  been  bought  from?  A.  I  think 
a  good  many  of  them  from  Woodward  and  Goodridge. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  buying  as  much  from  Barbee  &  Co.  as  you 
used  to?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  been  criticised  some  for  being  cruel  to  convicts?  A. 
Yes,  more  than  any  man  in  the  State,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anything  in  the  papers  in  regard  to  it?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  what  papers?     A.  In  the  Neios  and  Observer  and  the  Post. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  first  saw  these  articles?  A.  I  was  at 
home. 
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Q.  Was  anyone  present  beside  yourself  when  you  read  the  article? 
A.  Yes,  my  wife  was  there. 

Q.  Anyone  else?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  suit  against  the  Neivs  and  Observer?  A.  Yes,  I 
have. 

Q.  Who  advised  you  to  bring  that  suit?     A.  No  one  at  all. 

Q.  Never  had  any  conversation  with  anyone  about  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  Captain  Day  did  not  say  to  you  publicly  in  this 
town  that  you  ought  to  sue  the  damn  paper  and  break  it  up?  A. 
No,  sir:  I  don't  think  he  ever  did.  In  fact,  Captain  Peebles  is  my 
attorney,  and  has  been  all  my  life. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  refresh  your  memory  and  see  if  Captain  Day 
did  not  make  that  remark?  A.  He  may  have  made  the  remark,  but 
not  to  me.  I  am  a  man  who  does  my  own  thinking  anyway.  I 
don't  think  he  ever  made  that  remark  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Rhem?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  a  good  supervisor?  A.  I  reckon  he  is  a 
very  good  supervisor. 

Q.  Has  he  a  good  crop  this  year?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  Major  Mclver's  crop?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Major  Mclver's  character?     A.  As  to  what? 

Q.  His  general  character?  A.  Well,  sir;  he  was  a  very  clever 
gentleman  when  I  was  with  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  has  discipline  enough  on  his  farm?  A.  I  look 
upon  him  as  a  fine  disciplinarian. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  Captain  Rhem?  A.  He  is  a  fine  dis- 
ciplinarian, I  reckon. 

Q.  What  is  Captain  Rhem's  general  character?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  Rhem's  character.  It  is  as  good  as  anybody's  I 
reckon. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  anything  to  the  opposite?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Haskins,  steward  under  Mclver?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  character?     A.  Not  well  enough  to  testify. 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  overseer,  Hodges?  A.  Yes,  I  had  Hodges 
with  me.  He  was  discharged  under  Mclver  when  the  Republicans 
came  into  power.     He  came  to  my  house  and  I  gave  him  a  job. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  good  character?    A.  Hodges  is  a  clever  man. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  If  you  know  anything 
against  his  charactert  state  it.     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  D.  S.  Russell?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  Russell?  A.  Well,  I  discharged  him  for 
drunkenness. 

Q.  Outside  of  that  is  he  a  man  of  good  character?  A.  I  don't 
know  about  that.     I  kept  him  till  he  got  drunk  and  discharged  him. 
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Q.  Would  you  look  upon  him  as  being  a  reliable  witness?  A,  No 
sir:   I  would  not.     I  look  upon  him  as  being  a  prejudiced  man. 

Q.  You  say  Russell  was  put  at  your  farm.  Who  put  him  there? 
A.  He  was  first  put  at  No.  2.  I  went  to  Caledonia  to  work  and  Dave 
Russell  was  at  No.  2.  and  he  stayed  there  till  I  came  here.  He  got 
on  a  terrible  drunk  and  Mewboorne  discharged  him.  He  came  to  my 
camp  and  wanted  me  to  employ  him.  I  didn't  have  a  steward,  but  I 
told  him  I  could  not  employ  him,  he  drank  too  much  whiskey.  But 
he  insisted  on  my  taking  him,  and  I  took  nim,  and  he  got  drunk  and 
I  discharged  him. 

Q.  Did  .Jim  Lowe  die  at  the  Northampton  farm?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  he  die.  in  the  field  or  in  the  house?     A.  In  the  field. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  times  he  was  whipped  that  day?  A. 
No.  sir;  I  did  not  see  him.  For  a  week  I  was  in  bed.  They  brought 
him  up  from  the  field  while  I  was  sick. 

Q.  Was  Lowe  a  healthy  convict?  A.  No.  sir;  he  was  a  man  who 
had  had  the  dropsy  and  was  sort  of  delicate,  but  he  had  fattened  up. 
He  had  been  in  a  long  time.  Furgerson  told  me  he  thought  he 
might  have  heart  disease,  and  that  I  had  better  not  put  him  out  in 
the  field.     I  put  him  to  whitewashing. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  day  he  had  been  out?  A.  I  think  he  was  out 
the  day  before. 

Q.  What  sort  of  man  was  Sears?  A.  He  was  a  fine  overseer.  I 
never  knew  him  to  do  anything  wrong  before,  but  I  had  mj'  doubts 
about  Lowe  and  discharged  him.  The  employes  never  reported  any- 
thing that  he  did  wrong,  but  the  prisoners  came  to  me  and  told  me. 
They  will  tell  anything,  but  I  had  my  ideas  about  things  and  I  dis- 
charged him. 

Q.  You  don't  know  about  the  whipping?     A.  No,  sir;  I  was  in  bed. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  Joe  iVIazon?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  a  lite  prisoner?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Bad  character?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  instrument  do  you  use  to  inflict  punishment  with? 
A.  A  leather  strap  about  as  wide  as  my  three  fingers. 

Q.  How  long?     A.  About  three  feet. 

Q.  What  sort  of  handle?     A.  A  wooden  handle  about  8  inches  long. 

Q.  How  large  is  it?  A.  Well,  it  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  fiog  him  yourself?  A.  Yes;  I  did  most  of  the 
flogging  unless  I  was  sick  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  knock  him  down  with  the  butt-end  of  the  whip? 
A.  Yes,  I  knocked  him  down  to  keep  him  from  cutting  me  with  a 
knife.  Joe  was  a  man  who  had  a  very  bad  reputation,  and  when  we 
undertook  to  whip  him  one  morning  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket 
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and  pulled  out  a  long  knife,  and  I  turned  the  strap  around  and  hit 
him  with  the  butt-end  of  it. 

Q.  I  notice  that  several  of  the  supervisors  speak  of  their  making 
knives.  Can  you  not  keep  them  from  it?  A.  No,  sir;  they  will 
make  knives.  They  will  steal  the  dinner  knives  and  grind  them 
sharp. 

Q.  Where  was  Joe  Mazon  when  you  struck  him  over  the  head?  A. 
He  was  at  the  house,  in  the  yard.  He  and  10  or  13  life-time  men 
were  at  Caledonia,  and  they  were  getting  away  down  there  so  bad 
that  Mewboorne  went  down  and  sent  them  to  my  camp.  He  sent  Joe 
Mazon  and  he  was  a  very  bad  man. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  him  that  morning?     A.  Yes,  I  whipped  him. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else?     A.  Yes,  I  think  Sater  whipped  him. 

Q.  Did  anyone  else?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  him  so  severely  that  he  could  not  go  right  along 
with  his  work?  A.  No,  sir;  he  went  right  along  witu  his  work,  but 
about  two  days  after  that  he  said  his  head  hurt  where  I  hit  him 
over  the  head,  and  I  told  him  if  his  head  hurt  to  stay  in. 

Q.  Did  the  doctor  see  him?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  confine  him  in  a  cell?  A.  No,  sir; 
he  went  right  along. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  one  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  confine  him 
in  a  cell?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  overseer?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  Haywood  Michener?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 
I  believe  I  had  one  named  Haywood  Mitchener.  I  don't  know 
whether  he  was  ever  whipped  or  not. 

Q.  "Will  you  state  what  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  punishment?  A. 
Well,  it  depends  on  the  man. 

Q.  A  desperate  character  like  Joe  Mazon?  A.  Well,  you  would  just 
have  to  wear  Joe  out.  He  never  did  anything.  He  did  just  as  he 
pleased  and  cussed  out  everybody  in  the  Penitentiary.  And  now  he 
is  all  right,  and  Bill  Day  said  the  other  day  that  he  told  him  he 
wanted  to  come  back  again. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now?     A.  He  is  at  Raleigh. 

Q.  Was  George  Dickson  (Old  Skeet)  transferred  from  Castle 
Haynes  to  you?      A.  I  don't  know  where  Old  Skeet  came  from. 

Q.  What  time  were  those  convicts  transferred  from  Castle  Haynes 
to  your  place?  A.  I  think  they  brought  them  up  here  the  day  before 
I  went  to  Raleigh. 

Q.  What  condition  were  those  convicts  in?  A.  The  worst  I  ever 
saw. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  four  or  five  days  after  you  came  back  from 
Raleigh  you  found  out  that  these  men  were  frost-bitten?  A.  Yes, 
they  came  to  me,  four  or  five  of  them. 
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Q.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  where  these  men  were  frost-bitten? 
Were  they  frost-bitten  at  your  farm  or  at  Castle  Haynes?  A.  Well, 
some  of  these  men  may  have  got  frost-bitten  at  my  farm,  but  I  think 
the  majority  of  them  were  frost-bitten  when  they  came  here. 

Q.  How  many  were  frost-bitten  seriously?     A.  I  think  five  or  six. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  had  to  have  their  fingers  amputated? 
A.  T  think  two.  Several  said  they  got  frost-bitten  grabbling  pea- 
nuts out  of  the  frozen  grounds  at  Castle  Haynes.  I  think  all  of  this 
came  from  the  fact  that  I  discharged  Dave  Russell,  and  Tom  Russell 
got  mad  with  me  tor  it.  That  is  what  I  think  about  it.  I  think  it 
all  came  from  them,  the  whole  thing.  Dave  Russell  would  talk 
around  that  I  was  filling  up  the  camp  with  Democrats,  and  I  judge 
he  was  putting  a  knife  in  me  every  time  he  got  a  chance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  too  much  politics  brought  into  the 
Penitentiary?     A.  Yes,  I  know  there  has. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  should  be  hired  for  what  he  is  worth?  A. 
Yes,  I  never  ask  a  man  his  politics.  In  fact,  I  knew  I  had  some 
as  strong  Democrats  as  ever  lived. 

Q.  Did  Gabe  Elliott  die  at  your  camp?  A.  Yes,  he  died  from  con- 
sumption. 

Q.  Was  he  transferred  from  Castle  Haynes?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  you  in  bad  condition?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  he  work  under?  A.  I  think  he  only  went  out  two 
days. 

Q.  Was  he  out  during  the  same  time  that  those  men  got  their 
hands  frost-bitten?     A.  I  don't  think  he  went  out  but  two  half  days. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  did  wrong  to  take  this  man  who  was  in 
such  bad  condition  and  badly  clothed,  and  put  him  to  work  in 
weather  like  that?  Don't  you  think  it  was  decidedly  cruel?  A. 
They  were  sent  there,  and  I  had  not  any  right  to  let  them  lie  up  in 
the  stockade. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  should  use  your  judgment  in  a  case  of  that 
kind?     A.  Well,  I  was  held  responsible. 

Q.  Had  you  not  rather  be  held  responsible  for  the  men  not  work- 
ing two  or  three  days  than  to  take  men  who  were  run  down,  and  who 
had  just  come  to  you  in  a  sick,  emaciated  condition,  and  send  these 
men  out,  and  let  them  take  the  risk  in  such  extreme  weather  as  that? 
Had  you  rather  let  them  take  the  risk  than  to  stand  criticism?  A. 
Well,  they  were  really  worse  than  I  thought  they  were. 

Q.  Was  that  not  an  extremely  severe  spell  of  weather?  A.  It  was 
a  very  cold  spell  of  weather. 

Q.  You  admit  that  the  weather  was  too  severe  to  work  men  in? 
A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  You   think   it   was   a  mistake?     A.  Well,   it   was   this   way:      I 
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could  not  keep  the  men  in  there.     The  sun  was  shining,  and  they 
would  hold  me  responsible. 

Q.  Who  would  hold  you  responsible?  A.  Well,  the  Superintend- 
ent. I  suppose. 

Q.  If  that  weather  occurred  again  would  you  be  afraid  of  the 
Superintendent  and  force  them  out  like  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  would 
quit  -work. 

Q.  Then  you  admit  you  did  wrong  to  send  those  men  out  in  the 
field?     A.  Yes,  but  I  did  not  intentionally  do  wrong,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  orders  from  any  of  the  Superintendents  to 
■work  men  out  in  inclement  bad  weather?     a.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  Gabe  Elliott  live  after  that  cold  weather?  A. 
Well,  I  reckon  five  or  six  weeks. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  an  act  of  cruelty  to  take  a  man  who  has 
consumption,  who  has  been  under  a  man  who  has  paid  no  attention 
to  his  condition,  as  this  man  had  been,  and  put  him  to  work  in  that 
weather?     A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  his  condition. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  should  know?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  know 
in  a  minute. 

Q.  Should  not  your  physician  know?  A.  He  said  they  were  run 
down. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  general  public  noticed  their  condition  when 
they  got  off  the  train?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  your  physician  should  have  gone  through  and 
found  out  their  condition?  A.  I  don't  know  but  what  it  would  have 
been  better.     All  men  are  liable  to  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  Gabe  Elliott  died  earlier  than  he  would  have 
done  if  he  had  not  been  in  that  weather?  A.  I  don't  think  he  stayed 
out  long  enough  for  it  to  effect  him. 

Q.  How  long?     A.  I  think  two  half  days. 

Q.  Under  whom?     A.  A  man  named  Howell. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  physician  was  derelict  in  his  duty  when 
he  did  not  notify  you  that  that  man  was  subject  to  heart  disease, 
especially  when  he  had  a  robust  appearance?     A.  I  aon't  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  over  the  death  of  that  convict  as  it  occurred? 
Do  you  feel  very  comfortable  over  it?  a.  I  don't  know,  sir.  1 
can't  tell.     I  am  afraid  to  condemn. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  to  condemn.  I  ask  you  co  state  your  feel- 
ings?    A.  Of  course,  I  was  sorry.     I  felt  bad  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  discharge  the  overseer?     A.  Yes,  I  discharged  him. 

Q.  Was  there  any  punishment  inflicted  on  that  man  that  day?  A. 
I  don't  Know. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  information?     A.  I  heard  they  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  punishment?  A.  They  said 
they  whipped  him  with  the  bridle. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  they  whipped  him  over  the  head  with  the 
bridle?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  not  kill  a  man  with  a  bridle?     A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  State  what  your  orders  are  in  regard  to  punishment?  A.  I  do 
not  ahow  overseers  to  whip  them. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  inflict  punishment  in  i.ne  field?  A.  I  don't 
know,  sir;  if  they  did  I  discharged  them  if  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  assign  for  whipping  him  in  tue  field?  A. 
I  have  never  heard,  only  that  he  would  not  work. 

Q.  Or  that  he  was  too  weak  to  keep  up?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  did  he  wor.^  with  that  day?  A.  The  best  in 
the  North  Carolina  Penitentiary. 

Q.  He  was  working  with  the  best  men  you  had?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  whose  direction  was  he  put  there?  A,  Well,  the  way  he 
got  in  there — he  had  been  whitewashing,  and  they  got  through 
whitewashing,  and  all  the  whitewashers  in  there  had  to  go  in  the 
field,  and  I  thought  he  went  out:  but  the  men  came  Deiore  he  got 
through  and  asked  me  what  to  do  with  the  whitewashers,  and  I  told 
them  to  put  them  in  the  squads,  and  go  to  work.  Sears  was  there 
in  the  lot  cleaning  the  stables,  or  something,  and  he  carried  him  otf 
with  the  others. 

Q.  What  are  you  rules  for  dividing  up  the  men?  A.  I  work  the 
weaker  men  together  and  the  stronger  men  in  squads  together. 

Q.  When  the  convict  was  brought  in  dead  was  there  an  attempt 
made  to  bury  him  on  the  same  day?     A.  Y'es. 

Q.  By  whom?     A.  By  Sears. 

Q,  You  forbade  that,  did  you?  A.  Yes.  I  was  sitting  on  the 
porch — two  of  my  friends  had  come,  and  I  was  sitting  on  the  back 
porch  in  my  shirt  and  drawers.  One  of  the  men  came  up  and  I 
asked  him  wnat  was  the  matter,  and  he  said  a  man  had  died  in  the 
field.  I  asked  what  he  brought  so  many  men  to  the  house  for.  and 
he  said  they  wanted  to  bury  him  that  evening.  I  said:  "No:  you  will 
bury  no  man  this  evening.  I  have  got  to  know  something  more 
about  this  here  thing:  carry  him  back  and  shroud  him,  and  let  him 
stay  there  till  morning." 

Q.  What  kind  of  weather  was  it?     A.  As  hot  a  day  as  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  were  they  doing?     A.  Pulling  fodder. 

Q.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  cause?  Do  you  thinK  the  prisoner's 
death  was  brought  about  by  overheat  or  overexertion?  A.  I  can 
not  tell;  the  man  will  be  tried  here  at  the  next  court. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  his  body  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  sick  at 
the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  doctor, to  make  a  post-mortem  examination? 
A.  Yes.  I  did.     I  am  the  man  that  did  it,  sir. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  the  character  of  the  bruises? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  drink  anything?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  get  drunlv?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  very  passionate  man?  Do  you  get  extremely  angry 
with  people  when  they  disagree  with  you  or  you  have  trouble  with 
them?     A.  I  have  had  irouble  with  people. 

Q.  Are  your  guards  and  overseers  quartered  as  comfortably  as 
you  thmlv  they  should  be?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  thinlv  the  rooms  the  guards  sleep  in  are  not  properly 
ventilated?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  the  same  thing  apply  to  the  quarters  of  the  convicts? 
A,  I  don't  think  the  cells  are  as  warm  as  they  should  be. 

Q.  They  are  not  ceiled  overhead  or  on  the  sides?  A.  No,  sir;  and 
it  snows  right  through  the  shingles. 

Q.  Whose  duty  is  it  to  look  after  these  things?  A.  Well,  I  have 
spoken  to  every  director  who  has  ever  been  there. 

Q.  Have  you  made  complaint  to  the  proper  authorities?  A.  Yes, 
I  have  called  their  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Ed.  Clark  ever  go  around  among  the  employes 
and  prisoners  and  ask  them  to  sign  a  paper  stating  that  you  are  not 
cruel  to  the  prisoners?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  has  never  been  such  a  paper  circulated  among  them? 
A.  No,  sir.  Clark  came  to  my  house  one  morning  and  said  some- 
thing about  the  overseers  having  orders,  and  we  had  a  paper  signed 
showing  that  I  had  given  orders  that  no  prisoner  should  be  whipped 
in  the  field. 

Q.  It  was  to  show  tuat  you  had  given  those  orders?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  an  investigation  caused  that?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  offense  did  you  whip  Joe  Mazon  at  the  stockade?  A. 
Joe  Mazon  and  some  other  prisoners  came  out  of  their  cells  to  go 
to  work  and  had  their  jackets  on.  It  was  a  clear  day,  and  I  told 
them  to  take  their  jackets  off,  but  Joe  kept  his  on.  I  said,  "take  that 
coat  off,  didn't  you  hear  me  talking  to  you?"  He  said:  "Yes,  I 
heard  you.  but  I  am  not  going  to  take  it  off."  I  said:  "Nigger,  you 
don't  know  who  you  are  talking  to."  He  said:  "You  don't  know 
who  you  are  talking  to."  I  said:  "Hand  me  that  strap."  I  took  the 
strap  and  took  hold  of  him  in  the  collar  (he  was  a  great  big  nigger, 
weighed  about  200  pounds),  and  he  said:  "What  you  going  to  do?" 
I  told  him  I  was  going  to  whip  him,  and  ne  drew  a  big  knife,  and 
I  Icnocked  him  in  the  head. 

Q.  Who  was  the  overseer  in  charge  at  that  time?  A.  The  two 
Saters.     They  were  in  the  stockade. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  on  the  rump  or  on  the  side?  A.  I  whipped  him 
on  the  rump. 
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Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  whip  him  on  the  rump  and  on  the 
side?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  him  until  the  blood  came  freely?     A.  No.  sir. 
Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  whip  him  until  he  was  raw  and  had 
to  change  the  place  and  whip  him  on  the  side?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  the  whip  from  another  man?  A.  Yes.  A  few 
days  before  that  a  horse  had  hurt  my  shoulder,  and  I  told  Sater  to 
take  the  strap  and  whip  him. 

Q.  Had  anyone  else  whipped  him  before  you  and  Sater  had?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  if  after  some  other  overseer  had  whipped  him,  you 
didn't  take  the  strap  from  him  and  say  he  was  not  half  doing  it.  and 
put  it  on  him  yourself?     A.  No,  sir;  my  arm  was  hurt. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  he  was  not  laid  up  in  his  cell  for  a  week  or  more 
afterward  from  the  effect  of  that  whipping?  A.  No,  sir;  he  came 
to  me  afterward  and  said  his  head  hurt,  and  I  said  I  don't  want  you 
to  work  if  your  head  hurts."  And  he  stayed  in  tor  two  or  three 
days. 

Q.  Did  you  give  orders  to  the  steward  not  to  carry  any  rations 
to  u.s  cell  till  he  came  out  of  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  a  convict  and  have  him  shut  up  in  his  cell 
after  he  was  whipped?     A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  one  until  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital?  A. 
No,  sir;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  a  convict  till  the  scars  were  left  on  his  per- 
son after  healing  up?  A.  No,  sir;  but  lots  of  them  have  plenty  of 
scars  on  them  befoi'e  I  ever  see  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  are  perfectly  humane  in  administering  pun- 
ishment to  the  convicts?     A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  You  think  you  are  humane  in  working  them?  A.  Yes,  I  try 
never  to  work  a  man  out  of  reason. 

•  Q.  In  your  camp  the  other  day  I  believe  you  had  five  men  who 
were  brought  in  from  the  field  because  they  were  overheated.  Were 
they  overheated  ?  A.  I  reckon  they  were  overheated,  but  I  have 
given  orders  not  to  rush  the  men,  as  it  is  very  hot  weather. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  have  men  to  die  of  overheat?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  much  chills  and  fever  on  that  farm?  A.  No.  sir; 
not  much. 

Q.  What  is  the  death-rate  on  your  farm?  A.  I  reckon  about  three 
a  year. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  usually  work'?  A.  Well,  I  have  this  year 
about  1S4. 

Q.  Last  year  you  had  about  125  to  140?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are   there    any   witnesses   yon    would    like   this   Committee    to 
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examine?  A.  Yes.  I  have  some  men  over  there  in  my  camp  I 
would  lilte  for  you  to  examine.     They  are  at  Jaclvson  now. 

Q.  Give  me  their  names?  A.  Dud  Smith,  guard;  W.  A.  Sater,  Ed. 
Sater,  and  C.  C.  Bryant. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  aoout  growing  cotton  on  these  farms?  A. 
I  don't  thinli  the  State  ought  to  grow  cotton. 

Q.  Do  you  thinlv  these  farms  can  be  made  profitable  to  the  State? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How?  A.  By  growing  grain  and  peanuts.  There  is  money  in 
peanuts. 

Q.  How  about  cattle  and  hogs?  A.  I  think  they  ought  to  raise 
stock.  I  think  the  Central  Prison  is  what  plays  the  devil  with 
everything. 


Wadesboro,  N.  C,  September  18,  1899. 
Testimony  of  Dr.  E.  S.  ASHE: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  I  am 
phj'sician  at  Anson  State  farm.  I  have  been  here  since  the  farm 
was  established. 

Q.  Who  was  Superintendent  of  the  State's  Prison?  A.  Colonel 
Leazer. 

Q.  Who  was  supervisor?     A.  Mr.  .J.  C.  Lashly. 

Q.  How  was  the  management  under  Leazer?     A.  Very  efficient,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  had  efficient  employes  under  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  his  treatment  of  the  convicts?  A.  Very  humane,  sir. 
He  was  very  firm  with  them,  but  no  cruelty  that  I  could  see. 

Q.  Were  you  physician  under  John  R.  Smith's  management?  ^'.. 
No,  sir.  I  was  for  a  while,  but  he  did  not  appoint  me.  Smith  ap- 
pointed one  or  two  physicians  in  my  place,  but  they  did  not  stay 
for  some  reason.  He  appointed  one  who  went  back  in  a  day  or  two 
and  another  man  came  and  stayed  about  a  month,  and  I  have  just 
been  staying  on  ever  since.  I  have  not  been  regularly  appointed 
since  that  time. 

Q.  You  were  attending  physician  here  most  of  the  time  under 
John  R.  Smith's  administration,  were  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  management  under  Smith  was  good?  A. 
Well,  from  what  I  could  see  I  don't  think  u  was. 

Q.  How  was  it  under  Mewboorne?  A.  I  think  it  was  better  under 
Mewboorne  than  under  Smith. 

Q.  Was  it  good  under  Mewboorne,  in  your  opinion?  A.  So  far  as 
I  could  tell,  it  was, 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  Mr.  Reinhardt  as  being  a  good  manager?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  very  good. 
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Q.  Is  "his  treatment  humane?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  very  kind  to 
them,  especially  in  any  sickness. 

Q.  How  is  the  discipline  under  Mr.  Reinhardt?  A.  Very  good, 
sir.     He  is  firm  with  them,  and  they  all  understand  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  control  convicts  to 
Tjeat  them  and  maltreat  them?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  Now  and  then 
you  have  to  whip  one,  hut — 

Q.  Do  you  think  firmness  and  humane  treatment  gets  better  re- 
sults than  inhumane  treatment?     A.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  so. 

Q.  You  know  Mr.  Reinhardt's  guards  and  overseers,  do  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  know  most  of  them. 

Q.  How  is  the  health  ot  the  convicts  here,  doctor?  A.  The  health 
is  good,  sir;  unsurpassed,  in  fact.  We  have  no  sickness  now.  The 
principal  duty  of  the  physician  is  to  Keep  them  from  beating  by 
claiming  sickness.  When  they  bring  t^em  from  the  other  farms 
in  the  malarial  section  tuey  have  chronic  malaria,  and  are  sick  until 
they  get  the  malaria  eradicated  from  their  systems. 

September  18,  1899. 
Testimony  of  R.  P.  REINHARDT; 

Q.  You  were  before  this  Committee  last  January,  were  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  I  believe  it  was  January. 

Q.  You  remember  that  the  Committee  asked  you  to  file  a  statement 
of  ihe  amount  ot  cotton  and  weights,  sold  from  this  farm  during 
the  years  '97  and  '98?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  examine  these  papers  and  see  if  that  is  the  state- 
ment?    A.   (After  examining  the  papers.)     Yes. 

Q.  Y'ou  swear  to  that?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  lu  tijif  statement,  October  8,  I  see  that  you  have  John  R. 
Smith  charged  with  cash,  $10.  Did  you  pay  him  that  amount  per- 
sonally?    J',  Yes,  sir;  I  paid  it  to  him  here  at  Wadesboro. 

Q.  You  can  swear  that  he  got  the  money?     A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Q  You  swear  that  this  statement  presented  to  the  Committee  is 
true  and  accurate,  as  set  forth?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Did  your  weights  of  the  cotton  sold  during  '97  hold  out  with 
ttie  public  weigher's  weights?  A.  They  ran  pretty  near  along,  from 
two  to  four  or  five  pounds. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  average  difference  between  your  weights 
and  his  weights?  A.  Well,  now  they  run  nearly  together.  When 
we  first  started  though  they  did  not.  The  scales  here  were  not 
exactly  correct. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  superintendent  of  this  farm?  A. 
in  March,  18!iT. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you?  A.  Captain  Smith  and  the  Governor  sent 
Tr.e  my  commission. 
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Q.  Were  you  cot  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary?  A. 
Fairly  and  &fjv.arely. 

Q.  By  whom?     A.  By  the  Fusion  caucus. 

Q.  How  was  it  you  did  not  occupy  that  position?  A.  Well,  sir;  i 
had  al!  n:y  arrang(n;ents  made  for  my  bond,  it  was  a  $50,000  bond, 
and  1  had  sent  to  Judge  McCorkle  and  asked  him  if  there  would  be- 
any trouble  about  giving  my  bond — it  was  on  Thursday  night  I  j-ot 
notice  of  my  election,  Mott  brought  me  the  notice — and  I  got  a  lei- 
ter  from  Judge  McCorkle  to  accept,  that  I  need  not  bother  about 
the  $50,000  bond,  they  would  give  me  $100,000  if  necessary,  so  that 
I  made  my  arrangements,  and  on  'Jl'hursday  night  they  had  a  caucus, 
giving  the  Superintendent  to  the  Republicans  and  the  Judgeship  to- 
the  Populists. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  get  the  place?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  caucus  changed  its  action?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  elected  John  R.  Smith?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  on  account  of  a  plitical  deal  in  Raleigh,  do- 
you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  afterwards  elected  superintendent  oi  Anson  farm?" 
A.  Yes.  At  first  I  said  I  would  not  take  it.  But  they  sent  a  com- 
mittee and  through  Judge  McCorkle  and  other  friends  I  accepted 
with  the  assurance  that  I  was  to  get  $100  a  month  and  the  patronage- 
here  and  part  of  the  patronage  at  Raleigh. 

Q.  How  much  do  they  pay  you?     A.  Sixty-five  dollars. 
Q.  And  expenses,  or  do  you  board  your  lamily  outside  of  that?     A. 
I'ney  board  my  family  partly.     They  board  from  home  a  good  deal. 
Q.  What   do   they   pay   you   now?     A.  Well,   sir,   this   month   $50. 
They  made  all  the  supervisors  from  the  1st  of  Maj'  $50.     My  agree- 
ment was  $71.50  till  the  1st  of  September,  but  they  are  not  paying  me. 
Q.  Do   you   know   Mr.    Cannon?     Superintendent    of    the    Castle- 
Hay  nes  farm?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  he  down  here?     A.  With  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Q.  Did   he   ever   come   here   and   demand   that  you   put  on   negrc 
guards  here?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  obey  his  order?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  The  Com- 
mittee, Dockery,  Hughes,  Cannon,  and  Sigmon  were  here. 

Q.  Did  they  all  make  the  demand  or  Mr.  Cannon?  A.  No,  sir; 
only  Mr.  Cannon  made  the  demand.  They  were  all  sitting  on  the 
porch  out  there  and  speaking  of  the  negro  guards  put  on,  I  think,  at 
Caledonia.  He  said  he  believed  it  would  work.  Mr.  Sigmon  did  not 
believe  in  it.  Cannon  asked  me  if  I  had  any  negro  guards,  and  1 
said,  no  I  didn't.  He  said:  "Well,  we  are  going  to  send  you  some." 
When  he  first  spoke  I  didn't  think  he  meant  it,  but  he  said:      "We 
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are  sure  going  to  put  some  here."     I  said:  "i  don't  tliinli  you  will." 

He  said:     "We  will  show  you."     I  said:     "I'll  be  G d 

if  you  do;  you  send  a  negro  here  and  I  will  kick  his  d d 

off  the  place  so  quick  it  will  make  your  head  swim.  Cannon,  you 
can't  come  that  here,  and  before  many  years  you  will  be  sorry  you 
put  them  at  Caledonia."  Sigmon  got  up  and  said:  "You  men 
don't  understand  each  other."  I  said  I  understood  that  no  damn 
negro  was  coming  here.  Dockery,  I  believe  it  was,  asked  Cannon  to 
take  a  walk  with  him.  I  did  not  want  lO  have  any  mess,  and  I  was 
mad  enough  to  fight.  When  Cannon  came  back  he  came  in  and  said: 
"There  is  no  negro  guards  for  you?"  I  said:  "No,  sir;  I  don't  want 
to  talk  to  you.  I  don't  have  to  stay  here,  and  I  won't."  Sigmon 
came  around  and  told  me  not  to  pay  any  attention  to  him.  that  he 
was  an  extremist.  I  came  about  him  as  little  as  I  could,  and  he  left. 
and  he  was  always  kind  to  me  after  that  day.  When  I  came  here 
they  all  bunked  together,  the  whites  and  negroes,  wore  the  same 
clothes,  and  I  told  Blake  we  would  put  a  stop  to  that — I  don't  believe 
in  that.     So  I  put  tTie  whites  in  one  end  and  the  negroes  in  the  other. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  negro  that  you  would  be  willing  to  trust  with 
a  gun  to  guard  convicts?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment?  A.  1 
think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  John  R.  Smith?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  him  as  being  a  competent  manager  of  the 
State's  Prison?     A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  how  he  happened  to  be  elected 
Superintendent?  Was  it  done  at  the  instance  of  Governor  Russell? 
A.  I  think  so,  sir.     I  heard  it  through  the  friends  of  the  Governor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mewboorne?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  he  is  any  more  competent  than  Smith?  A. 
Well,  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  competent?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe 
he  was.  I  believe  Mewboorne  was  an  honest  man;  I  believe  he  was 
the  honestest  one  we  had. 

Q.  You  know  there  was  a  deficit  in  the  Penitentiary  for  last  year, 
do  you  not?     A.  Yes,  I  know  by  hearsay. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  under  proper  management  there  is  any 
reason  for  a  deficit  of  $110,000  in  the  North  Carolina  Penitentiary? 
A.  With  proper  management  I  think  it  ought  to  pay. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  had  this  farm  equipped  as  you  would  like  to 
have  it.  do  you  believe  you  could  make  it  pay  the  State?  A.  I  am 
doubly  sure  I  could. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  naming  the  amount  of  profit  you  think  you 
could  make  for  the  State  under  ordinarily  favorable  circumstances?' 
A.  I  think  with  the  right  number  of  men  and  stock  suitable  I  could 
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make  $3,000  the  first  year,  and  the  next  still  more,  ?5,000,  and  the 
next  year  $8,000, 

Q.  You  mean  clear  of  the  expense  of  running  the  farm?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  books  should  be  kept  here,  and  let  the  profits 
be  turned  into  the  Central  Prison,  or  should  it  be  kept  by  the  Central 
Prison  as  in  the  past?  A.  Well,  sir;  I  think  every  supervisor  should 
he  bonded,  and  the  books  kept  right  here,  and  the  money  turned  in 
to  the  proper  channels. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  experience  farming  before  you  came 
here?     A.  Yes,  sir:   farmed  all  my  life. 

Q.  Don't  the  majority  of  men  in  your  neighborhood  make  a  living 
for  themselves  and  their  families  out  of  their  farms?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  don't  you  think  to  take  convict  labor  that  you  can  make 
work  at  will,  you  can  make  it  pay  better?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Then  what  do  you  attribute  the  loss  of  the  Penitentiary  to?  A. 
Well,  I  think  it  has  always  been  due  to  the  management  as  it  has 
been. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  management  has  improved  any  since  Jan- 
uary, 1899?     A.   1  can  not  tell  that. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  improvement  in  the  general  management 
of  the  institution?     A.  I  think  I  have  seen  some  improvement. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  up  to  the  standard  it  ought  to  be  brought 
to?  A.  You  see,  I  can  not  judge  these  things.  I  think  there  has 
Ijeen  a  mistake  made  in  not  having  enough  men  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  farms  made  a  surplus  last  year  or 
not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  One  reason  there  was  so  much  perma- 
nent improvement  that  took  so  much  time.     That  is  over  with. 

Q.  Did  you  not  cut  a  lot  of  wood  last  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  wood  payed  .je  State?     A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  bad  management  for  the  supervisor  to  be 
instructed  to  do  certain  work  and  not  know  whether  it  pays  the 
State  or  not?     A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Haven't  you  shipped  considerable  wood  to  Raleigh?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  during  both  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  freight  on  the  wood  is?  A.  I  think 
$1.10. 

Q.  What  is  it  worth  to  cut  this  wood  and  deliver  on  board  the  cars 
at  your  station?  A.  Well,  they  can  do  that  and  allow  50  cents  a  day 
for  the  convicts  and  deliver  it  and  load  it  there  for  60  cents  per 
cord.  I  cut  this  wood  during  the  rainy  weather  and  in  the  winter 
when  there  is  nothing  else  for  fhem  to  do,  and  make  it  profitable 
for  the  State  in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  sufficient  force  last  year  to  gather  your  crop? 
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A.  Well,  really  not,  and  handle  it  well.  They  would  give  me  orders 
to  ship  200  cords  of  wood  right  now,  and  things  ot  that  kind.  With- 
out that  I  would  have  had  men  enough  to  gather  the  crop. 

Q.  Did  you  succeed  in  gathering  the  crop?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  About  how  often  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  inflict  punishment 
on  your  convicts  in  order  to  have  good  discipline?  A.  My  average 
has  been  one  man  in  five  months. 

Q.  You  maintain  good  discipline?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  hands  as  the 
State  really  expects  you  to  qo?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  think  it  necessary  to  be  brutal  to  convicts  in 
order  to  get  good  results?  A.  No.  sir;  I  think  it  is  harder  every 
time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lewis  Summerell?  A.  I  just  know  him  when  1 
see  him. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  reputation?  A.  I  just  know  the  man  when 
I  see  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  general  reputation?  A.  1 
have  heard  that  he  is  rather  severe  on  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  source  of  your  information?  A.  Well,  I  have  been 
told  by  Tom  Russell  and  by  some  of  the  prisoners. 

Q.  We  examined  four  or  five  prisoners  here  to-day.  Do  you  think 
those  prisoners  knew  tnis  Committe  was  coming  here?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  know  they  were  to  be  examined?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  know  for  what  puropse  they  were  detained  here 
to-day?     A.  No,  sir;   they  did  not. 

Q.  You  know  these  men?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  as  good  as  the  average  convict?  A.  "ies,  I  think  so; 
one  I  think  is  a  pretty  hard  character. 

Q.  Which  one?     A.  Brittaln. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  majority  of  prisoners  object  to  being  sent 
back  to  Summerell's  farm?     A.  Well.  yes. 

Q.  Has  this  experience  been  universal  with  all  you  have  handled 
from  there?     A.  Yes,  they  seem  to  dread  to  go  there. 

Q.  From  your  observation  you  would  say  that  they  all  stand  in 
fear  of  him?     A.  Yes.  from  what  I  could  see. 

Q.  What  do  they  base  their  objections  on?  A.  I  never  talk  with 
them  on  these  things.  They  would  say  to  me:  "You  are  not  going 
to  send  us  back  to  Summerell's  camp?"  When  Mewboorne  was  here 
they  went  and  asked  him,  several  of  them.  Several  have  said  like 
this,  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  beat  them  unmercifully. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  tnem  speak  of  any  of  the  other  superin- 
tendents on  any  other  of  the  farms  in  that  way?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  Raleigh  you  complained  about  the  quality  of 
certain  machinery  shipped  here  from   vVilmington?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  complaints  from  the  Board  of  Directors? 
A.  I  heard  Sen.  Sigmon  and  Gotten.  Sigmon  said  he  would  not 
give  $10  for  the  whole  damn  outfit. 

Q.  Have  you  been  provided  with  any  Detter  stock  since  you  were 
before  this  Committee  last  January?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  nothing 
shipped  here  at  all. 

Q.  Is  the  stock  sufficient  to  do  the  work?  A.  With  the  force  here 
it  is. 

Q.  What  is  this  land  worth  per  acre?  A.  I  think,  taking  it  as  it 
is,  location,  health,  nearness  to  railroad,  and  all,  I  think  it  is  worth 
■112  per  acre.     If  I  had  the  money  I  would  give  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  State's  option  is?  A.  I  think  $10,  if  1 
am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  inventory  taken  last  January  of  Anson 
County  farm?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  inventoried  34  horses  at  $60  each.  Do  you  think  that 
high?     A.  Yes,  I  think  that  too  high. 

Q.  They  have  37  cows  valued  at  $169.  Is  that  about  right?  A. 
Yes,  they  are  worth  more  than  that  now. 

Q.  I  find  1900  cords  of  wood  valued  at  $950.  Is  that  a  fair  valua- 
tion?    A.  I  think  that  will  do  very  well. 

Q.  Are  your  guards  and  overseers  provided  for  as  well  as  they 
should  be?     ^.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  sufficient  amount  of  clothes  for  the  convicts?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  since  you  have  been  there?  A.  No,  sir;  at 
one  time  I  did  not  think  we  had  enough.  That  was  last  spring  a 
year  ago,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  should  grow  all  cotton  on  this  farm  or  make 
your  supplies  and  grow  the  surplus  cotton?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  we  should  grow  all  cotton. 

Q.  Have  you  had  instructions  to  put  your  entire  crop  in  cotton 
since  you  have  been  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom?     A.  Captain  Smith. 

Q.  Can  you  make  enough  hogs,  cattle  and  stock  here  to  supply 
your  convicts?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  leave  a  surplus  for  cotton  crop?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  make  the  Penitentiary  pay?  A. 
Yes,  I  do.  It  will  never  be  done  run  as  it  is.  Everything  is  sunk 
in  the  Central  Prison.  I  said  to  Mr.  Mewboorne,  and  meant  it: 
"Mr.  Mewboorne,  the  system  you  are  working  under  here,  I  have  no 
idea  will  ever  pay."  Now,  says  I,  here  is  this  farm,  it  is  not  going 
to  pay  out  this  year.     I  gave  him  my  reasons. 

Q.  Was  any  demand   ever  made  on   you  to  discharge  competent 
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men  and  put  other  men  in  their  places  on  account  of  politics?  A. 
They  did  last  year. 

Q.  Who  was  the  demand  made  by?  A.  It  was  made  by  Captain 
Smith.  ■  We  had  quite  a  pull  on  Blake.  He  told  me  I  must  get 
shut  of  that  man,  but  my  idea  was  to  keep  competent  men.  I  kept 
a  number  of  tnose  old  men  for  some  time.  Smith  said  it  would 
never  do.  I  said:  "Smith,  I  have  been  disappointed  all  round  on 
this  thing.  I  aon't  get  the  salary  that  was  agreed  on,  and  I  am  get- 
ting damn  tired  of  it  anyway,  and  I  don't  propose  to  change."  He 
said  it  didn't  make  any  difference.     He  wanted  to  put  Holton  here, 

a  drunken .     Holton  had  some  battles  with  him  here,  and 

hid  them  in  an  old  crib  up  here,  which  was  dangerous.  It  was  just 
an  accident  the  convicts  did  not  get  hold  of  it.  One  of  them  did 
find  it.  I  told  him  he  could  not  stay  here.  Smith  insisted  on  my 
getting  rid  of  Blake,  but  I  told  Smith  I  was  going  to  contend 
for  what  is  right;  that  I  didn't  propose  to  relieve  Blake.  Blake  will 
tell  you  that  there  has  never  been  a  feeling  of  unkindness  that  I 
know  of.     He  is  here  to  attend  to  the  business,  and  he  does  it. 

Q.  Is  he  a  competent  man?  A.  Yes,  he  has  been  a  great  help  to  me. 

Q.  You  have  made  it  a  rule  to  send  back  a  drunken  man  when 
they  sent  him  here?  A.  Yes.  (The  witness  went  on  at  length  to 
explain  that  they  had  sent  a  physician  to  his  farm  named  Costen 
to  take  Dr.  Ashe's  place,  and  that  he  refused  to  have  him  on  account 
of  his  unfitness  for  the  place.  Also  uhat  bmith  wanted  to  send  his 
son  there,  but  that  he  simply  would  not  listen  to  that.) 

September  18,  1899. 
Testimony  of  C.  R.  BLAKE: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  Stew- 
ard at  the  Anson  farm. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  State's  Prison? 
A.  Well,  with  the  exception  of  about  12  months,  about  22  years. 

Q.  What  Superintendents  have  you  worked  under?  A.  W.  J. 
Hicks,  Colonel  Faison,  Captain  Leazer  and  John  R.  Smith,  until 
they  discharged  me. 

Q.  What  kind  of  discipline  did  they  have  under  Leazer's  adminis- 
tration?    A.  Very  good,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  inflict  any  very  great  punishment  on  any  of  the  con- 
victs in  order  to  obtain  good  results?     A.  Well,  not  very  much,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  were  you  in  under  Leazer?  A.  j^art  of  the  time 
I  was  supervisor,  and  I  gave  that  up  and  took  the  steward's  place. 

Q.  What  farm  were  you  supervisor  of?     A.  Caledonia,  No.  2. 

Q.  How  was  the  management  under  Leazer,  was  it  economically 
managed  or  not?    A.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  so. 
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Q.  Did  they  make  good  crops?  A.  Yes,  sir;  splendid,  tliat  is,  wtiile 
I  was  there. 

Q.  From  your  observation  of  Leazer's  management  do  you  look 
upon  it  as  being  good  or  not?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  How  was  it  under  John  R.  Smith?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  should  call 
it  pretty  bad. 

Q.  In  what  particular  was  it  bad?  A.  Well,  in  the  first  place, 
John  R.  Smith  would  come  around  the  camps,  and  i  think  he  was 
a  man  that  drinks  a  good  deal.  If  he  was  not  drunk  every  time  he 
was  here  he  deceived  me.  He  would  come  around  the  men  and  talk 
to  them,  and  ask  them  who  were  good  men  and  who  were  Democrats, 
etc.,  and  said  that  he  was  going  to  discharge  every  damn  Democrat 
connected  with  it. 

Q.  What  were  you  disenarged  for?  A.  I  suppose  it  was  because 
I  was  a  Democrat. 

Q.  You  had  been  able  to  give  satisfaction  up  to  that  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  took  you  back  on?  A.  Mr.  Reinhardt.  He  tried  to  keep 
me  here.  In  fact,  when  he  first  came  here  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
stay  until  oeptember,  and  I  told  him  I  would  if  he  would  treat  me 
right,  and  he  said  he  would.  And  at  the  1st  of  September,  of  course, 
I  expected  to  leave  him,  but  he  told  me  to  stay  on  here,  that  he  was 
going  to  try  to  keep  me.  I  slept  in  that  room  there,  and  I  heard  him 
and  John  R.  Smith  talking  one  night,  and  smith  said  he  be  damned 
if  I  didn't  have  to  leave.  Mr.  Reinhardt  told  him  he  was  under 
obligations  to  me  until  the  1st  of  September,  and  he  would  not  have 
me  leave  until  then;  and  uhen  he  told  me  to  stay  on,  and  in  Decem- 
ber he  came  to  me  and  told  me  they  were  so  hot  after  him  that  he 
would  have  to  let  me  go.  And  he  asked  me  to  stay  and  show  a  new 
man  in,  so  I  stayed  on  a  few  days,  and  then  pulled  otit. 

Q.  What  was  that  man's  name?     A.  Long. 

Q.  What  was  his  politics?    A.  I  think  xvepublican. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  was  from?  A.  l  think  from  up  there 
in  Captain  Reinhardt's  county. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Smith  or  anyone  to  come  here 
and  give  instructions  to  have  negroes  put  on  here  as  guards?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  Captain  Reinhardt  told  me 
that  Mr.  Cannon  said  he  was  going  to  have  negro  guards  on  here, 
and  he  said  if  ne  did  he'd  be  damned  if  he  didn't  leave. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  white  and  a  colored  convict  to  be  forced 
to  sleep  in  the  same  bunk:     A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them  to  sleep  in  the  same  apartment?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You   never   saw   John   R.   Smith   here   but   once?     A.  Twice   or 
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three  times.  The  first  day  he  came  here  I  remarked  to  Captain 
Reinhardt  that  he  was  no  more  fit  to  be  Superintendent  of  the  Peni- 
tentiary than  I  was  to  be  Jesus  Christ. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  thinlf  he  was  fit  to  manage  it?  A.  Well,  just 
the  way  he  talked  and  acted. 

Q.  He  did  not  have  the  capacity?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  remarked 
several  times  that  he  had  less  business  capacity  in  him  than  any 
man  I  ever  saw.     He  did  not  seem  to  have  any  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  horses  were  brought  here  during  the 
first  year  of  John  j.^.  Smith's  administration?  A.  Twelve  or  fifteen, 
I  think. 

Q.  What  kind?     A.  Mostly  Western  stock. 

Q.  Were  they  first-class  horses,  in  your  opinion?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  they  were  worth?  A.  I  think  I  could  dupli- 
cate the  horses  he  sent  here  at  $35  a  piece. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  they  paid  for  them,  do  you?  A.  No,  sir. 
I  heard  Smith  say  they  cost  him  about  $100  a  piece. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  say  that?     A.  He  told  Captain  Reinhardt  so. 

Q.  Did  you  work  under  Lewis  Summerell  any?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  under  Captain  Rhem?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he"     A.  A  very  good  man,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Mclver?     A.   fes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he?  A.  If  you  will  excuse  me  I  will  not 
say  anything  about  Mr.  Mclver.  He  and  I  are  not  on  very  good 
terms. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Summerell?     A.  I  know  him  when  I  see  him. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  reputation?     A.  Pretty  bad,  sir. 

Q.  Pretty  bad,  in  what  way?  A.  Well,  in  being  a  drinking  man, 
and  a  fighting  man. 

Q.  He  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  desperate  man?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  what  I  have  always  heard. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  reputation  as  to  his  treatment  of  convicts? 

A.  Well,  from  what  I  have  heard  it  is  pretty  bad. 

Q.  What  are  your  sources  of  information?  A.  Well,  I  have  heard 
men  employed  under  him  and  a  good  manj'  convicts  that  have  been 
under  him.  I  recollect  one  young  man  who  was  sent  over  there 
from  here  with  a  squad  of  men.  and  he  said  it  beat  anything  he  ever 
saw. 

Q.  Who  was  the  young  man?  A.  His  name  is  Huntley.  He  said 
he  would  not  stay  there  under  any  circumstances.  I  think  they  sent 
a  conveyance  to  town  for  his  trunk,  and  he  told  the  man  he  could 
go  back,  that  he  was  going  away. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  convicts  the  Committee  has  ex- 
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amined   here   to-day?     A.  Yes,   sir;    I   know   one   of   them.     I   know 
them  all  now — I  mean  I  know  them  by  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  knew  the  Committe  was  coming? 
A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  we  were  coming?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  did  know?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  had  any  idea  what  we  are  here  for?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  concert  of  action  among  these  con- 
victs to  say  anything  against  Summerell?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
there  was.  I  am  satisfied  they  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  and 
when  I  went  down  there  this  morning  to  get  their  names  some  of 
them  did  not  give  me  their  names  at  all  because  they  were  afraid 
we  were  going  to  get  up  a  squad  to  be  sent  back  down  there,  and 
they  did  not  want  to  go. 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  the  farm  here,  are  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  believe  it  to  be  worth?  A.  Well,  really  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  How  much  cotton  will  it  produce  per  acre  on  an  average?  A. 
Well,  it  will  make  halt  a  bale  to  the  acre. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  half  bale?  A.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  or 
SOO  pounds  of  seed  cotton. 

Q.  With  how  much  fertilizer?     A.  Two  hundred  pounds. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  land  has  been  cleared  here  since  the 
State  took  charge  of  it?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Any  good  pasturage  land  on  it?  A.  Well,  no  sir;  I  don't  think 
there  is  much. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  land  best  adapted  to?  A.  Corn,  cotton, 
wheat,  and  grain  of  any  description. 

Q,  Is  it  healthy?  A.  Yes,  I  am  satisfied  it  is  the  most  healthy 
place  the  State  has.  I  have  been  back  here  since  the  15th  of  last 
January,  and  there  has  not  been  a  man  m  the  hospital  since  I  have 
been  back  here. 

Q.  Is  the  place  well  ditched?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  was  the  health  on  the  Caledonia  farms  when  you  were 
there?     A.  Not  very  good,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  principal  cause  of  trouble?  A.  Well,  I  suppose 
malaria. 

Q.  I  notice  here  in  referring  to  the  report  of  John  R.  Smtih  that 
the  physician  in  charge  at  that  time  reported  608  cases  of  chills  out 
of  an  average  population  of  192.  Do  you  think  that  was  above  the 
average  for  that  farm?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  was.  I  stayed 
at  Caledonia  about  three  years,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  less  than 
15  a  day  in  the  hospital,  and  up  to  35,  40  and  50. 
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Q.  When  did  you  leave  there?     A.  In  February,  1896. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  N.  Hamlet?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  sort  of  man  is  he?  Has  he  a  good  character?  A.  I 
think  so.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  D.  Honeycutt?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  good  character?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  David  B.  Russell?     A.  No,  sir;   I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  J.  Hodges?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  character?     A.  Very  good,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Reinhardt,  superintendent  of  Anson 
County  farm?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  an  efficient  man?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  treatment  of  convicts?    A.  He  is  very  kind  to  them. 

Q.  Does  he  get  good  work  out  of  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he 
does. 

Q.  Is  he  a  good  manager?     A.  So  far  as  I  know,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  machinery  down  here,  about 
the  cost  of  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  know  something  about  when 
it  came  here. 

Q.  When?     A.  In  July  or  August,  1897. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  it  came  from?  A.  It  was  shipped  from 
Wilmington. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  shipped  from?  A.  I  think  from  Mr. 
Chadbourne,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  cost?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  He  sent 
two  boilers  here;  they  sent  one  with  the  engine,  and  when  they  got 
it  here  the  power  of  the  boiler  was  not  sufficient  for  the  engine;  then 
he  sent  another  here  with  bill  for  |250,  I  think. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  the  first  one  cost?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 
I  have  never  seen  a  bill  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  handle  any  machinery?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to  amount 
to  anything. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  machinist  to  put  it  up?  A.  Mr.  Dunlap 
came  over  here  from  Wadesboro,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Sigmon 


Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  machinery?  A.  Well,  sir,  I 
could  not  tell  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  from  what  I  heard  those 
men  say  it  was  in  pretty  bad  condition.  I  know  the  saws  were  no 
account. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter  with  it?  A.  It  had  been  burned,  so  that 
in  running  one  line  it  would  bend  almost  double.  The  saw  would 
heat  so  that  it  was  no  good  at  all. 

Q..  Did  you  ever  try  the  inserted  tooth  saw?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  a  crack  in  it  or  not?  A.  No  sir; 
I  never  examined  that  saw. 
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Q.  It  was  an  old  second-hand  engine,  was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Old  style?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  health  of  the  convicts  at  Castle  Haynes  when  you 
were  there?     A.  Pretty  bad  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble?  A.  Malarial  and  typhoid  fever.  Nearly 
everything  was  sick  when  I  went  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Vlck  Dockery?     A.  I  have  seen  him,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  sober  man?  A.  I  don't  know.  sir.  The  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him  I  don't  think  he  was  sober,  and  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
him  but  once. 

Q.  Did  he  work  for  the  State?  A,  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  he 
did  or  not.  He  came  here  once  and  stayed  all  night  and  probably 
the  next  day,  and  my  judgment  is  that  he  was  drunk  when  he  came 
here. 

SEPTE.MliElt    18,    1899. 

Testimony  of  J.  B.  BRITAIN: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  About 
twenty  months. 

Q.  Where  were  you  first  sent,  to  the  Central  Prison  or  to  one  of 
the  farms?     A.  I  was  sent  to  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  From  there  where?     A.  To  Northampton  farm. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  Northampton?  A.  Ten  months  lacking 
five  days. 

Q.  Who  was  supervisor?     A.  Captain  Summerell. 

Q.  What  overseers  did  you  work  under?  A.  Four  or  five  different 
ones  at  different  times;  Bdmond  Safer,  Sam  Howell,  Henry  Marks, 
and  two  or  three  others  I  was  under  for  a  while,  not  very  long. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  undergo  any  punishment  while  there?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  inflicted  it?  A.  The  overseer,  by  Captain  Summerell's 
permission. 

Q.  For  what  offense?  A.  Well,  I  was  hoeing  cotton,  and  the  land 
was  a  little  sloping,  and  I  was  hoeing  right-hand  foremost,  and 
walking  face  foremost,  and  hoeing  up  hill.  He  asked  me  if  he 
hadn't  told  me  to  turn  around,  and  I  said  I  hadn't  heard  him.  He 
whipped  me  without  giving  me  a  chance  to  change. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  whip  you  again?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  offense?  A.  For  cutting  up  a  stalk  of  cotton.  He 
was  trying  to  make  me  keep  up  with  the  others,  and  I  was  scared 
and  doing  all  I  could  to  keep  up,  and  made  a  mislick  and  cut  up  a 
stalk  of  cotton. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  whip  you  again?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  offense?     A.  For  talking  in  the  squad. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  it  was  against  the  rules?  A.  No,  sir;  not  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Can  you  read  and  write?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  copy  of  the  rules  furnished  you?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  to  myself. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  a  copy  of  the  rules?  A.  No,  sir;  not  up  to 
that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  whip  you  again?     A.    ies,  sir. 

Q.  For  what  offense?     A.  Talking  to  Captain  Mott. 

Q.  Who  was  Captain  Mott?     A.  Collector  for  the  State. 

Q.  Was  it  against  the  niles  for  you  to  talk  to  anyone?  A.  I  have 
learned  since  that  it  was. 

Q.  Where  were  you?     A.  In  the  cell. 

Q.  Who  did  Captain  Mott  have  with  him  in  the  cell?  A.  Captain 
Summerell  and  Mr.  Sater. 

Q.  They  were  present  and  did  not  ohject?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thought 
it  was  unnecessary  to  ask  for  permission  when  they  were  present. 

Q.  When  did  they  whip  you?     A.   ihe  following  morning. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  whip  you?     A.  He  hit  me  eight  licks. 

Q.  What  did  he  whip  j'ou  with?     A.  A  leather  strap. 

Q.  Did  he  remove  the  clothing  before  he  applied  the  lash?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  whip  you  again?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?     A.  When  I  was  picking  cotton. 

Q.  What  was  the  offense?  A.  There  was  no  offense,  except  the 
overseer  said  he  thought  I  could  have  done  better.  I  don't  think 
the  overseer  was  a  Judge  of  work.  He  called  out  three  men,  three 
of  the  best  men  he  had,  and  had  them  punished. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  overseer  called  out  three  men  and 
designated  them  as  men  who  ought  to  be  whipped?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Without  explaining  any  reason  for  whipping  them?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he.  Summerell,  whip  them?  A.  He  permitted  the  over- 
seer to  do  it. 

Q,  Did  he  whip  you  severely  on  that  occasion?  A.  Not  as  hard 
as  on  other  occasions. 

Q.  You  were  a  rather  unruly  convict  anyway,  were  you  not?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  at  that  time.  I  have  always  been  as  humble  as  I  could 
be.  and  never  gave  them  any  trouble. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  whip  anyone  else?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

^4.  Did  you  ever  work  in  a  squad  under  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Sears?     A.  No.  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Gabe  Elliott?     A.  \es,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from?     A.  Castle  Haynes. 
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Q.  Were  you  working  out  during  the  cold  weather  we  had  last 
winter?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  unusually  cold  weather?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bunch  of  convicts  transferred  from  Castle 
Haynes  to  Northampton  farm?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  strong,  healthy  men?  A.  There  was  only  a  few  of 
tuem  that  was. 

Q.  Were  those  men  taken  out  and  put  to  work  in  that  cold 
weather?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  every  day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  them  every 
day. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  frost-bitten  when  they  came  from  Castle 
Haynes?     A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  whether  there  were  any  con- 
victs frost-bitten  at  Northampton?     A.  There  certainly  was. 

Q.  At  what  time?  A.  During  the  snow.  I  do  not  remember  the 
date. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  them?  A.  Yes,  I  know  the 
names  of  several.  Will  Richardson,  Robt.  Johnson,  Gabe  Elliott,  and 
several  others  that  I  disremember  the  names  of. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Joe  Mazon?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  became  of  him?     A.  When  I  left  there  he  was  in  the  shop. 

Q.  Did  he  work  in  the  shop  regularly?     A.  Yes,  sir,  he  had  been. 

Q.  Never  worked  out  in  the  field  any?  A.  No,  sir;  not  long  at  a 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  be  whipped?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  whipped  him?  A.  1  think  Mr,  Ed.  Safer,  by  permission 
of  the  supervisor. 

Q.  Where  was  that?  A.  In  the  yard,  the  same  morning  I  was 
whipped  for  talking  to  Captain  Mott. 

Q.  Did  they  whip  him  very  severely?  A.  I  think  they  whipped 
him  pretty  hard.     I  do  not  know  just  how  much. 

Q.  Did  he  whip  him  on  his  body  or  lower  parts?  A.  On  his  lower 
parts. 

Q.  Did  he  go  on  to  work  that  day?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  the  shop 
that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  was  whipped  on  that  occasion?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  for  the  same  offense  I  was — talking  to  Captain  Mott. 

Q.  What  were  those  men  doing  who  were  frost-bitten?  A.  A  few 
of  them  were  frost-bitten  picking  up  stalks.  They  were  covered 
with  ice  and  snow,  and  they  had  to  pick  the  stalks  up  where  they 
had  been  chopped  off,  but  most  of  them  were  frost-bitten  shovelling 
snow  around  the  stockades,  making  passage  ways. 
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Q.  Did  they  have  flre  around  the  quarters?  A.  None  only  in  the 
cells. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  where  the  hands  of  the  convicts  were  frost- 
bitten? How  do  you  know  it  was  not  done  at  Castle  Haynes?  A. 
Well,  they  came  there  before  there  was  any  cold  weather,  and  I  know 
they  picked  cotton  all  right,  and  had  no  sore  hands. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Summerell  •  to  inflict  any  severe,  brutal 
punishment  on  any  of  the  convicts?    A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  How  often  did  they  whip  the  convicts  there?  A.  I  have  known 
of  him  whipping  a  rew  men  once  a  day  for  a  week  or  two  weeks. 

Q.  The  same  man?  A.  Yes.  sir;  I  know  of  his  whipping  the 
same  man,  me  for  one,  twice  in  the  same  day.  The  overseer  whipped 
me  once  with  his  permission. 

Q.  What  overseer?    A.  Mr.  Ed.  Safer. 

Q.  What  would  you  call  brutal  treatment?  A.  Unmerciful  whip- 
ping. I  remember  he  whipped  one  man,  I  do  not  remember  his 
name,  a  liie  man,  104  in  one  day. 

Q.  A  black  man?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  whipped  him  that  much?  A.  I  heard 
the  overseers  say  tuey  counted  them,  Will  Hodges  and  John  Moore. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  forgotten  his  name?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  Jim  Lowe?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Jim  Lowe?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  strong,  healthy  man?     A.  He  did  not  appear  to  be. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Jim  Lowe  died?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  same  squad?     A.  I  was  right  by  his  squad. 

Q.  Did  j'ou  see  them  whip  him?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  with?     A.  A  bridle. 

Q.  Did  he  hold  it  by  the  reins  and  whip  him  with  the  bridle?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  they  whip  him  that  day?  A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Did  he  hit  him  over  the  head  with  the  bridle?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  knock  him  down?  A.  He  fell:  I  don't  know  whether  it 
was  the  stroke  or  exhaustion. 

Q.  Are  the  convicts  afraid  of  Summerell,  or  not?  A.  They  were, 
generally. 

Q.  Are  all  afraid  of  him?  A.  Well,  he  had  a  few  that  I  suppose 
would  be  called  pets,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  he  never  abused 
much,  who  were  not  afraid  of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  drunk?     A.  I  never  saw  him  drunk. 

Q.  What  kind  of  weather  was  it  the  day  they  whipped  Jim  Lowe? 
A.  Very  hot  weather. 

Q.  Were  you  in  one  of  the  squads  of  picked  men?     A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  Jim  Lowe  was  able  to  keep  up  and  do  the  work? 
A.  No,  sir:   I  don't  think  he  ought  to  have  done  it. 

Q.  Was  Sears  a  man  who  treated  his  prisoners  kindly  or  did  he 
mistreat  them?     A.  He  generally  treated  them  very  rough. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  term  rough  treatment?  A.  Well,  it  is  trying 
to  make  men  do  more  than  they  are  able  to  do. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  one  form?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  does  not  care 
how  much  punishment  he  inflicts. 

Q.  Were  all  the  overseers  on  Northampton  farm  of  that  character? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  worked  under  two  that  were  not  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  work  under  Captain  Rhem  or  Captain  Mclver?  A. 
No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Q.  How  is  your  treatment  under  Captain  Reinhardt?  A.  I  can 
not  find  any  fault  at  all. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  inflict  punishment?  A.  Not  oftener  than 
they  need  It. 

Q.  How  often?  A.  Only  three  times  since  I  have  been  here,  since 
the  12th  of  May. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  plenty  to  eat  at  Summerell's  farm?  A.  Yes, 
sir:   plenty  to  eat,  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  complain  of  except  the  treatment  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  overseers?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the  prisoners  do  as  much  work  here  as  they  do  there?  A. 
Yes.  they  do. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  be  sent  back  to  Mr.  Summerell's?  A.  Not 
while  he  is  there. 

Q.  You  are  not  afraid  to  go  back  there  because  you  are  afraid  of 
Summerell?  A.  No,  sir;  because  I  think  he  would  treat  me  better 
now. 

September  18,  1899. 
Testimony  of  SIM  MOORE: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  I  was  sen- 
tenced in  October,  '92. 

Q.  For  what  offense?     A.  Manslaughter. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  tried  before  for  any  offense?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  Bladen  County  all  your  life?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  born  In  Brunswick  County. 

Q.  Lived  in  Bladen  and  Brunswick  all  your  life?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  are  you  in  for?     A.  Ten  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  work  when  you  first  came  to  the  Penitentiary? 
A.  I  worked  at  the  dike  on  Northampton  farm. 

Q.  Who  was  overseer?     A.  Allen  Bradshaw. 

Q.  How  were  you  treated  under  Bradshaw?     A.  Very  well,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  tne  rest  of  them  all  treated  well  under  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  next  man?     A.  Mr.  Barkley. 

Q.  Was  he  at  Northampton?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  treat  you?     A.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  next  man?     A.  Mr.  Dick  I  very. 

Q.  How  did  he  treat  you?     A.  All  right. 

Q.  Mr.  Leazer  was  Superintendent  then,  was  he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  under  next?     A.  Mr.  Foushee. 

Q.  How  did  he  treat  you?  A.  He  treated  me  tolerably  well,  but 
not  as  well  as  the  rest  of  those  gentlemen  did. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  under  Foushee?     A.  About  six  months. 

Q.  Then  did  he  leave  the  State  farm?  A.  No.  sir;  they  changed  me. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  under  next?     A.  Captain  Rhem. 

Q.  What  was  the  treatment  of  the  convicts  under  Captain  Rhem? 
A.  Well,  they  were  treated  very  well. 

Q.  Who  took  Capt.  Rhem's  place?     A.  Mr.  Summerell. 

Q.  Who  was  the  overseer  you  worked  under  under  oummerell?  A. 
Mr.  Ed..  Safer. 

Q.  How  did  you  fare  under  Safer  and  Summerell?  A.  I  fared 
very  rough,  I  can  tell  you  that.  I  did  not  get  any  beating,  but 
I  had  to  work  very  hard  to  keep  from  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  that  were  punished  severely?  A.  Yes, 
sir,  I  saw  a  good  many  of  them.  He  generally  broke  the  skin 
and  some  of  them  he  took  the  skin  off  so  that  their  clothes  would 
stick  to  them. 

Q.  Who  were  some  of  them?  A.  Bob  Grose,  Mike  Whitty,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  all  their  names.  He  would  just  come  into  the  field 
and  when  he  thought  a  man  ought  to  be  whipped  he  would  tell  some 
of  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  to  take  him  down.  He  would  call  him 
one  of  Rhem's  bullies,  "I'll  take  him  down  and  whip  him  anyway." 

Q.  Ever  know  him  to  beat  any  others  till  their  clothing  stuck  to 
them?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  Know  him  to  beat  any  of  them  till  they  could 
not  go  to  work  that  day  or  the  following  day?  A.  Yes.  sir;  Sam 
Cowan. 

Q.  He  beat  him  till  he  was  not  able  to  work?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  beat  him  in  the  field  or  in  the  stockade?  A.  In  the 
field.     He  laid  down  on  the  ditch-bank. 

Q.  Where  did  they  beat  him?  A.  Eeat  him  all  over  the  head, 
skinned  his  head  all  over. 

Q.  Who   did   that?     A.  Summerell   and   Sears. 

Q.  You  saw  this  yourself,  did  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sears  was  a  kind  man,  was  he  not?  A.  He  treated  me  all 
right,  but  some  of  the  prisoners  give  him  a  bad  name. 
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Q.  What  time  did  you  leave  there?  A.  I  left  there  the  first  of 
1898. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  be  sent  back  down  there,  do  you?  A.  I  don't 
want  to  go  back  under  Summerell.  I  like  that  farm,  hut  I  don't 
care  to  go  back  under  Mr.  Summerell. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Well,  he  is  so  cruel.  I  have  worked  hard  since  I 
have  been  m  prison,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  beat,  i  have  done  so 
much  railroad  work  I  don't  think  I  would  be  able  to  give  him  satis- 
faction. 

Q.  Would  you  rather  we  would  send  you  to  Capt.  Rhem  or  some 
other  man  than  Summerell?  A.  I  would  rather  be  sent  to  Capt. 
Cannon. 

Q.  You  worked  under  Capt.  Cannon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?     A.  Last  year. 

Q.  Did  you  get  lousy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  go  without  change  of  clothing?  A.  We  went 
about  three  or  four  weeks.  He  ordered  clothing  but  could  not  get 
them. 

Q.  He  did  not  make  you  work  very  hard?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  saj'  you  do  not  want  us  to  send  you  back  to  Sum- 
merell?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  we  were  coming  here?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  my  name?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  gentleman  in  the  room?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  say  anything  to  you  about  what  you  were  to  tes- 
tify to  the  Committee?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  we  were  to  go  to  Northampton  and  examine 
any  of  the  prisoners  they  would  tell  us  like  you  have  told  us?  A. 
Some  of  them  might,  and  some  not. 

Q.  Why?     A.  Because  they  would  be  afraid. 

Q.  You  left  Castle  Haynes.   when?     A.  In  July. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  convicts  down  there  get  their  hands  or  feet 
frost-bitten  last  winer?     A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

September  IS,  1899. 
Testimony  of  ANDREW  FARRAR: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  State's  Prison?     A.  Since  1897. 

Q.  What  were  you  convicted  of?     A.  Attempt  to  rape. 

Q.  Who  have  you  worked  under  since  you  have  been  in  the  State's 
Prison?     A.  I  was  first  sent  to  Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  it?     A.  Capt.  D.  Holland. 

Q.  Did  he  treat  you  well?  A.  Yes,  sir,  he  treated  me  all  right. 
Then  they  changed  superintendents,  and  the  next  was  Mr.  Joe  Wood. 

Q.  Did  he  treat  you  all  right?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  did  you  like  Castle  Haynes?  A.  I  liked  it  first  rate.  But 
I  did  not  work  in  the  mines. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  next?     A.  To  Northampton. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  of  Northampton?  A.  Mr.  Lewis  Sum- 
merell. 

Q.  Did  he  treat  you  well?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  aid  he  mistreat  you?  A.  The  second  day  I  was  there 
he  came  out  where  we  were  picking  cotton  and  cussed  us  for  all 
sorts  of  sons  of  bitches  and  he  strapped  me  so  that  I  could  not  sit 
down  at  dinner  time. 

Q.  What  did  he  whip  you  for?  A.  He  said  I  was  not  keeping  up 
my  row  with  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  whip  you  again?     A.  Yes,  sir,  I  got  six  whippings. 

Q.  You  must  have  heen  rather  a  bad  negro  if  he  whipped  you  that 
much?  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  was  afflicted  and  could  not  do  as  much  work 
as  a  strong  man. 

The  Committee  asked  the  prisoner  to  exhibit  his  left  arm  which 
was  done.  The  Committee  is  satisfied  that  the  man  is  unable  to  do- 
hard  manual  labor,  being  unable  to  lift  his  arm  above  his  face,  hav- 
ing been  badly  burned  about  the  left  breast  and  under  the  left  arm, 
the  skin  of  his  upper  arm  being  grown  to  his  side. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  afflicted  in  this  manner?  A.  Since  I 
was  about  8  years  old. 

Q.  You  said  just  now  that  they  whipped  you  five  or  six  times? 
Why  did  they  whip  you  the  other  times?  A.  Just  come  in  from 
the  farm  and  said  I  was  not  doing  what  I  could  do  and  called  me  out 
and  whipped  me. 

Q.  Did  he  knov?  j'our  condition?  a.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  wliat  the 
superintendent  told  me  to  do,  show  him  my  arm  and  I  did. 

Q.  What  superintendent?     A.  Smith. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  whip  anybody  else  beside  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  him  to  whip  about  30  in  half  an  hour's  time. 

Q.  Did  he  whip  any  and  all  of  them,  or  certain  ones?  A.  All  of 
them;  did  not  keep  any  back;  sometimes  a  whole  squad. 

Q.  Are  all  the  prisoners  afraid  of  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are 
all  afraid  of  him. 

Q.  How  would  you  like  to  be  sent  back  there?  A.  I  wouldn't  like 
it  at  all,  Capt. 

Q.  How  would  you  like  to  go  to  Capt.  Rhem's  farm?  A.  I  don't 
know;  I  have  never  been  there.    Here  is  the  best  place. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  whipped  since  you  have  been  here?  A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  try  as  hard  to  do  your  duty  as  you  did  at  Northampton?" 
A.  Yes,  sir:  I  try  to  do  all  I  can  do,  but  I  cannot  do  as  much  as  some 
of  them. 
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Q.  Does  Capt.  Reinhardt  get  good  work  out  of  the  prisoners  here? 

A.  Yes,  sir.  he  gets  good  work  out  of  them  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  get  plenty  to  eat?  A.  Yes,  sir,  plenty  to  eat,  such  as 
it  is. 

Q.  Plenty  of  clothing?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  tfiey  keep  you  clean?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  vermin?     A.  No,  sir;  he  keeps  them  clean. 

Q.  Did  you  get  lousy  at  Castle  Haynes?  A.  No,  sir;  not  while 
I  was  there. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  Northampton?     A.  Sometime  in  May. 

Q.  You  were  there  when  a  lot  of  prisoners  were  transferred  from 
Castle  Haynes  to  Northampton?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  there  just 
after  Christmas;  in  .January,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  those  prisoners  strong,  healthy  men?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  more  than  three  or  four  out  of  the  crowd  looked  healthy. 

Q.  Did  you  work  under  Sears?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  overseers  did  you  work  under?  A.  John  Moore,  Will 
Hodges  and  Sam  Howell. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  convicts  have  their  hands  or  feet  frost-bitten 
while  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  one  fellow  had  all  his  fingers  frozen  oB 
Tjut  one  Richardson.  Another  had  two  fingers  froze  and  I  think  the 
doctor  cut  them  off.  and  one  man  named  Gabe  Elliott  was  froze 
«o  he  died. 

Q.  Do  you  know  he  was  frozen  to  death?  A.  Well,  his  hands 
were  froze  till  they  looked  like  they  had  been  in  the  fire  and 
TDurned. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  live?  A.  Not  more  than  two  weeks  after  he 
-was  frozen. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  hospital?     A.  Yes,  sir;   every  day. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  him  while  he  was  sick  about  being  frozen? 
A.  No.  sir;  I  was  afraid  to  talk  because  if  he  heard  us  talking  he 
-would  take  us  down. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  talk  about  being  frozen?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
said  he  was  froze  to  death.  He  didn't  think  he  would  ever  get 
■over  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Dr.  Purgerson?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  kind  to  you?  A.  I  was  not  sick,  but  he  was  a  pretty 
good  doctor  to  the  ones  that  were  sick. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Joe  Mazon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  see  him  whipped?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?     A.  In  the  yard. 

Q.  Did  they  whip  him  with  the  lash  or  a  stick?  A.  They  whipped 
him  with  the  lash  that  time. 

Q.  Did  they  whip  some  one  or  two  every  day?  A.  Whipped  some 
one  every  day. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  we  came  here  for?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did   you  know  we  were  coming?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  know  what  we  wanted  with  j'ou?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  intimation  of  what  we  were  after?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  treated  at  the  Central  Prison?  A.  I  was  treated 
all  right  there. 

Q.  Do  they  get  good  work  out  of  them  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  good 
work  when  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  have  heen  in  the  State's  Prison  over  two  years  and  worked 
under  four  or  five  different  supervisors  and  overseers,  haven't  you? 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  more  work  at  Summerell's  farm  than  at  other 
places?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did  any  more,  but  I  was  in  a  strain 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  is  the  most  cruel,  hard-hearted  man  that  you 
have  worked  under  since  you  have  been  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  1 
think  he  is  the  cruelest  man  I  ever  saw. 

September  18,  1899. 

Testimony  of  GEORGE  WHITT: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  I  was  sen- 
tenced in  October.  1893:   six  years  next  month. 

Q.  What  were  you  sentenced  for?     A.  My  charge  was  murder. 

Q.  Where  are  you  from?     A.  Buncombe  County,  Ashevllle. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  tried  before  you  were  Indicted  for  murder?  A. 
No,  sir;  that  was  the  first  suit  I  ever  had  in  court. 

Q.  Where  were  you  first  sent  when  you  were  sent  to  the  prison? 
A.  I  first  went  to  Caledonia. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  under?  A.  First  worked  under  Capt.  Blake, 
supervisor  of  the  farm. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  under  Blake?  A.  Well,  not  very  long, 
maybe  one  or  two  months.    I  was  then  under  Mr.  Click. 

Q.  Did  Blake  treat  you  all  right?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Click?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  go  under  next?     A.  Mr.  Chafiin. 

Q.  How  did  he  treat  his  prisoners?     A.  He  treated  me  very  nicely. 

Q.  How  did  he  treat  the  other  hands?  A.  He  whipped  some  of 
them. 

Q.  Who  did  you  go  under  next?     A.  Capt.  Rhem. 

Q.  How  did  he  treat  his  convicts?     A.  He  treated  them  very  well. 

Q.  Did  he  inflict  punishment  very  often?  A.  No,  sir;  only  two 
or  three  while  I  was  there.  I  only  stayed  from  March  till  Septem- 
ber. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  under  next?     A.  Capt.  Summerell. 
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Q.  Did  Capt.  Summerell  treat  you  as  well  as  the  others?  A.  Well, 
sir,  he  did  not  give  me  any  trouble  but  he  work  us  mighty  hard. 

Q.  Were  you  afraid  of  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  made  you  afraid  of  him?     A.  He  whipped  the  others. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  him  whip?  A.  I  saw  him  whip  Joe  Bogan. 
He  whipped  him  75  licks. 

Q.  What  did  he  whip  him  for?  A.  He  came  up  there  the  first  of 
September  and  he  whipped  a  man  the  next  day.  He  whipped  him 
with  the  strap  that  was  there,  but  he  had  a  new  strap  made. 

Q.  Did  he  whiy  Joe  Bogan  very  severely?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
scared  and  did  not  look  at  the  time,  but  I  saw  them  take  the  man 
down  and  heard  him  holler. 

Q.  Did  he  work  on  that  day?     A.  Yes,  sir;   he  worked  on. 

Q.  You  were  not  allowed  to  talk  or  speak  to  the  other  convicts? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  talk  a  little  sometimes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  others  whipped  severely?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?  A.  A  little  boy.  I  did  not  see  him  whipped.  They  car- 
ried him  around  to  the  commissary  and  whipped  him  there,  and 
the  best  I  can  remember  they  carried  him  to  the  hospital.  They 
hit  him  In  the  small  of  the  back  and  he  laid  in  the  hospital  a  long 
time  from  it.  I  was  in  the  hospital  sick  and  he  could  not  get  up, 
and  he  said  the  Capt.  hit  him  in  the  back  and  he  was  so  weak  he 
could  not  get  up. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Jim  Lowe?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Joe  Mazon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  afraid  of  Summerell.  Why  were  you  afraid 
of  him?  A.  Well,  I  knew  from  the  way  he  whipped  the  others  that 
he  might  get  on  me  at  any  time,  and  I  knew  I  could  not  stand  the 
beating  he  gave  the  others.    It  would  kill  be. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  there?  A.  To  the  Central 
Prison  at  Raleigh. 

Q.  How  are  you  treated  there?     A.  All  right,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  come  here  to  Anson  farm?  A.  .The  12th 
day  of  last  May. 

Q.  How  have  you  been  treated  since  you  have  been  here?  A. 
Very  nicely,  sir. 

Q.  Do   the  men  work  well  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  men  here  as 
at  Northampton?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  satisfied  they  get  more,  because 
a  man  cannot  work  when  he  is  scared. 

Q.  Do  they  keep  good  order  here?     A.  They  certainly  do. 

Q.  Do  you  get  plenty  to  eat?     A.  Yes,  sir;  tolerable  plenty. 

Q.  You  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  what  you  do  get?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  your  bunks  and  cells  kept  clean  here?  A.  Yes,  sir;  tolera- 
ble. 
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Q.  Have  you  been  forced  to  sleep  with  negroes  since  you  have  been 
in  prison?     A.  Yes,  sir;  pretty  close  to  them,  not  in  the  same  bunk. 

Q.  Have  you  known  it  to  be  done?  A.  I  have  heard  something  said 
about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  negro  guards?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?  A.  At  Caledonia,  but  the  white  men  all  left.  We  saw 
them  the  day  we  left. 

Q.  You  never  saw  any  colored  guards  here?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  you  like  to  go  back  to  Northampton  farm?  A.  1 
would  not  like  it,  sir.    I  would  just  about  as  soon  be  dead. 

Q.  What  if  Summerell  were  removed?  A.  Well,  then  I  had  just 
as  soon  go  there  as  anywhere. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  large  majority  of  the  convicts  working  under 
Summerell  were  afraid  of  him,  do  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they 
all  were. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  if  I  examined  one  of  his  convicts  he  would 
be  afraid  to  testify?     A.  He  sure  would. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances  of  severe  whippings?  A. 
I  know  an  old  man,  I  expect  he  was  60  years  old,  he  took  him  down 
and  whipped  him  one  morning.  The  overseer  whipped  him  first, 
whipped  him  pretty  bad,  over  an  average  whipping,  and  then  Sum- 
merell he  got  mad  and  cussed  and  took  him  down  and  whipped  him 
again,  15  or  20  licks.  He  was  an  old  man  and  was  doing  all  he 
could. 

Q.  You  say  he  never  whipped  you?  A.  No,  sir;  never  hit  me  a 
lick. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Central  Prison  when  they  sent  those  prisoners 
in  from  Northampton?  A.  Yes,  I  was  there  when  they  sent  those 
fellows   in  with  frost-bitten  fingers. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  had  their  fingers  cut  off?  A.  One,  I  believe, 
had  all  his  fingers  cut  off  but  one.  Another  had  his  fingers  all 
frozen  and  they  did  not  look  like  they  would  ever  be  any  more 
account,  and  some  had  their  feet  frozen. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  where  it  was  done?  A.  They 
told  me  it  was  done  at  Northampton. 

Septeiibee  19,  1899. 
Testimony  of  CHARLES  DICKSON; 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  Nearly  three 
years. 

Q.  What  were  you  put  in  prison  for?     A.  Shooting  at  a  church. 

Q.  When  you  were  first  sent  to  the  prison  where  were  you  put 
to  work?     A.  I  first  w'ent  under  Mr.  McCaskey,  at  Caledonia  farm. 
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Q.  How  did  Mr.  McCaskey  treat  you?     A.  Treated  me  very  well, 
sir.     Nice  man. 

Q.  Wlio  did  you  work  under  next?     A.  Capt.  Rhem. 

Q.  How  did  lie  treat  you?     A.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  make  you  work?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  work.  They 
didn't  work  us  over  an  average  day,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  do  an  average  day's  work?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  made 
a  man  do  what  they  thought  he  could  do. 

Q.  Did  they  make  you  work  harder  than  here?  A.  No,  sir:  I  don't 
think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  work  under  next?     A.  Mr.  Summerell. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Summerell  treat  you?  A.  I  was  not  under  him 
long.  What  time  I  was  he  didn't  punish  me,  only  I  have  seen  how 
he  did  the  others. 

Q.  How  did  he  treat  the  others?  A.  i  have  seen  him  whip  men 
when  it  did  not  look  like  it  was  necessary;  whip  men  over  an  aver- 
age;  beat  'em  down. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  names?  A.  Well,  I  knew  a  white  fellow 
there;  they  beat  him  till  he  died;  I  disremember  his  name,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Jim  Lowe?     A.  That's  the  man,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  overseer?     A.  Jim  Sears. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  beat  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  him?  A.  I  was  a  right  good  ways, 
but  I  could  see  the  fray. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  died?  A.  Well,  I  saw  him  beat  him,  but 
I  did  not  see  what  he  beat  him  with. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  pat  him  in  a  cart  and  take  him  to  the 
house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  there?  A.  It  was  last  year,  I  think,  1898. 
I  think  it  was  before  Christmas. 

Q.  How  would  you  like  for  us  to  send  you  down  on  Mr.  Sum- 
merell's  farm  again?  A.  No  sir;  not  while  he  is  there,  it  I  can 
help  it. 

Q.  You  say  he  did  not  whip  you,  I  believe?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  was 
scared  all  the  time  I  was  down  there. 

Q.  Suppose  we  send  you  to  another  place,  would  you  rather  go 
to  Capt.  Rhem  or  Capt.  Summerell?  A.  I  rather  takes  my  chances 
two  to  one  under  Capt.  Rhem. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  to  beat  any  other  man  except  Lowe?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  him  to  beat  several. 

Q.  Who  did  the  beating?  A.  I  have  seen  Capt.  Summerell  and 
the  overseers.  Capt  Summerell  would  whip  him  awhile  and  then 
the  overseer  would  whip  him  awhile;  change  about. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Joe  Mazon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  him  to  beat  him?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  him 
beat  him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  ot  it?     A.  Yes,  sir;   I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  how  bad  he  was  whipped?  A.  Well,  I  heard  very 
bad, 

Q.  Are  you  afraid  of  Mr.  Summerell?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  scared  of 
him.  being  in  charge  of  him. 

Q.  How  are  you  treated  here?     A,  All  right,  sir. 

Q.  Do  they  do  as  much  work  as  on  Capt.  Rhem's  farm?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  do  as  much  work  here  as  on  Capt,  Sum- 
merell's  farm?  Do  they  work  as  hard?  A.  No,  sir;  we  don't  work 
as  hard. 


Halifax,  N.  C,  September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  C.  C.  BRYAN: 

Examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?  A.  I  have  been  steward  for  the  last 
two  or  three  months. 

Q.  On   what   farm?     A.  Northampton   farm. 

Q.  vVhere  were  you  before  that?  A.  I  was  on  the  railroad  last 
year  with  Capt.  Bradshaw. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  State  in  conec- 
tion  with  the  Penitentiary?     A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Under  what  supervisors  have  you  served?  A.  Mclver,  Brad- 
shaw and  Summerell. 

Q.  How  had  Mr.  Summerell  discharged  his  duties  as  superintend- 
ent of  Northampton  farm  since  you  have  been  there?  A.  All  right, 
so  far  I  could  see. 

Q.  Has  he  been  cruel  to  the  convicts?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  resorted  to  more  severe  punishment  than  you 
have  ever  seen  Mr.  Mclver  resort  to?     A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Has  not  Mr.  Mclver  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
supervisors  the  State  ever  had?    A.  Y^es,  sir;   I  think  so. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Summerell  get  as  much  work  out  of  the  same  number 
01  convicts,  in  your  opinion?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  he  does. 

Q.  How  does  he  feed  them?  A.  He  feeds  them  well;  good  as  any 
of  them. 

Q.  How  does  he  clothe  them?     A.  Clothes  them  well. 

Q.  How  does  he  keep  the  farming  implements?  A.  I  don't  have 
much  to  do  with  that,  but  I  think  all  right. 

Q.  From  your  management  of  convicts  during  the  time  that  you 
have  been  associated  with  them  in  the  Penitentiary,  what  faith  is 
to  be  put  in  the  testimony  of  a  convict?    A.  None  at  all. 
15 
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Q.  Is  Mr.  Summerell's  treatment  of  the  sick  as  it  ought  to  be? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  give  them  the  necessary  food  that  the  doctor  recom- 
mends?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  punish  a  man  just  as  soon  as  he 
got  there  or  soon  after,  just  for  the  purpose  of  letting  him  know 
that  he  could  be  whipped  in  the  Penitentiary?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  whip  a  man  througCi  spite  or  malice? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  when  Joe  Mazon  was  whipp.ed  were  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  been  in  the  Penitentiary  six  years?  Could 
any  discipline  be  enforced  in  the  Penitentiary  if  a  man  who  deserved 
to  be  whipped  was  whipped  and  not  conquered?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  not  whipping  without  conquering  the  prisoner  do  more 
harm  than  it  would  do  good?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  make  him 
worse. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Summerell  raise  vegetables  and  look  after  providing 
wholesome  food  and  change  of  diet  tor  the  prisoners?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  You  are  an  expert  in  handling  convicts,  are  you  not?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  are  giving  your  opinion  as  an  expert?  A.  I  was  just 
telling  what  I  thought. 

Q.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  had  never  known  Mr.  Summerell 
to  be  any  more  cruel  than  you  had  known  Mr.  Mclver  to  be.  Have 
you  ever  known  either  one  of  them  to  be  cruel?  A.  I  have  never 
known  either  one  of  them  to  be  cruel. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  thonght  Mr.  Summerell  got  as  much  work 
out  of  them  as  anybody  else.  Do  you  think  he  gets  any  more?  A. 
No,  sir;    I   don't  think  so. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  why  the  vehicles  and  horses  furnished  the 
Northampton  farm  are  so  much  better  than  on  any  of  the  other 
State  farms?     A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  kind  of  vehicles  they  are  using  on 
Caledonia  farms?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know.  I  haven't  been  there 
any  in  two  years  or  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  D.  S.  Russell?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  character?  A.  I  could  not  testify  as  to  his  charac- 
ter.   I  have  never  been  with  him  any  but  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Do  you  know  0.  R.  Blake?     .«..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  character?     A.  A  very  good  character,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  lot  of  convicts  that  were  transferred  tv,,_^ 
Haynes  to  Northampton  farm  last  winter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  what  condition  were  they?  A.  They  looked  to  be  in  bad  con- 
dition. 

Q.  What  time  did  they  arrive  there?  A.  On  the  24th  day  of  Jan- 
uary. 

Q.  Were  they  lousy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  clothed?  A.  Part  of  them  had  new  clothes.  I 
am  not  certain  whether  they  all  did;  I  don't  think  they  all  had  on 
new  clothes. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  go  in  the  hospital  before  they  went  to  the 
field  to  work?    A.  They  went  to  work  the  next  day. 

Q.  Were  they  put  out  in  the  field  in  that  extremely  cold  weather? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  them.     I  don't  know  whether  they  all  did. 

Q.  You  say  j'ou  are  steward  and  don't  know  whether  they  went 
out  to  work  or  not?    A.  I  was  not  steward  then. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  get  their  hands  frost-bitten?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  were  frost-bitten. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  these  prisoners  were  any  of  them 
frost-bitten  when  they  arrived  there?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  found  out  they  were  frost-bitten?  A.  I 
don't  know;  it  was  not  very  long. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  very  long?  Is  two  weeks  a  long  time?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  it  was  two  weeks  or  ten  days?  A.  No, 
sir;   I  cannot  state. 

Q.  You  cannot  state  whether  it  was  one  or  two  months?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  it?  A.  ic  was  not  more 
than  one  month. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  inside  of  a  week?  A.  I  cannot  answer 
that;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Joe  Mazon  whipped?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  convict  whipped  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  he?     A.  Will  Cancel. 

Q.  What  offense  was  he  whipped  for?  A.  something  about  his 
work,  I  suppose.  He  was  whipped  one  time  for  misbehavior  in  the 
dining  room. 

Q.  What  offenses  are  they  usually  whipped  for?  A.  Fighting,  re- 
fusing to  work,  and  such  things  as  that. 

Q.  Can  you  name  some  others?  A.  Misbehavior  in  the  dining- 
room. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  misbehavior  in  the  dining-room?  A.  Talking, 
stealing  rations,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  of  them  to  be  cruelly  whipped?  A.  I 
would  not  call  it  cruel,  some  people  might. 
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Q.  Will  you  state  what  you  call  cruel  treatment  of  a  human  being? 
A.  I  don't  know  what  would  be  cruel. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  cruel  to  take  the  butt  end  of  a  whip 
and  knock  a  man  in  the  head  with  it?  A.  It  depends  on  what  the 
man  is  doing. 

Q,  Your  idea  then  is  that  it  depends  on  what  a  man  is  doing?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  could  be  as  cruel  to  a  bad  man  as  you  can 
to  an  honest  or  inoffensive  man?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  treatment  that  would  be  cruel  to  any  ordi- 
nary person  would  be  cruel  to  a  convict  placed  under  your  control? 
A.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  so. 

Re-examination  by  Capt.  Peebles: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Summerell  to  be  cruel  to  a  man  who 
had  surrendered  and  promised  to  do  better  after  he  had  started  to 
whip  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  would  be  exceedingly  cruel  to  strike  an  honest  man  who 
could  not  help  himself,  or  to  strike  a  woman  one  lick,  would  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  is  cruel  to  whip  a  convict  in  order  to  make  him  obey  the 
rules  of  the  Penitentiary  it  is  a  necessary  cruelty,  is  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Is  there  any  difference  between  whipping  an  honest  man  and 
whipping  a  man  condemned  to  hard  labor  and  who  refuses  to  labor? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  J.  W.  BRANHAN: 

Examination  by  Capt.  Peebles: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Penitentiary?  A. 
About  ten  years. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy  now?     A.  Corporal  of  the  guard. 

Q.  Under  what  supervisors  have  you  served?  A.  Capt.  Safer,  Capt. 
Rhem  and  Capt.  Summereel,  and  at  the  Peniteniary  some. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  Northampton  farm?  A.  Six 
years  last  January. 

Q.  Have  your  opportunities  for  observing  Mr.  Summerell's  man- 
agement of  the  farm  and  convicts  been  good  or  bad?  A.  Well,  sir, 
I  am  only  around  at  night,  and  not  out  in  the  field  any. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  Mr.  Summerell  to  whip  a  convict  cruelly 
or  permit  anybody  in  his  presence  to  whip  them  cruelly?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is   the   punishment   inflicted   under   Mr.    Summerell's   manage- 
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ment  any  more  severe  than  that  inflicted  under  any  other  adminis- 
tration?    A.  No,  sir;   I  don't  see  any  difference. 

Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  linow  of  a  little  boy  being  whipped?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Joe  Mazon  was  whipped?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there?  A.  Yes,  I  was  there,  but  not  present  at  the 
whipping. 

Q.  Who  did  you  ever  see  whipped?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can 
remember  now. 

Q.  Did  you    ever  see  anybody  whipped?     A.  Yes,  sir;  some. 

Q.  How  many?     A.  I  can't  tell  you  that.    I  can  remember  some. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  have  the  names  of  some  of  them?  A.  Well, 
Will  Cancel. 

Q.  When  they  do  the  whipping  is  this  the  lash  used?  (Lash 
exhibited.)     A.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  they  remove  the  clothing  when  they  go  to  apply  the  lash? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  body  do  they  usuallj-  apply  the  lash  to?  A. 
Generally   applied   to  the  butt. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  man  struck  on  the  head?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  all  the  treatment  the  convicts  get  is  humane,  do  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know,  under  any  supervisor,  of  a  convict  being 
whipped  cruelly  or  inhumanely?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  about  how  many  years'  experience?  A.  About 
ten  years. 

Q.  State  what  amount  of  punishment  you  think  necessary  to  keep 
good  discipline  around  the  institution?  A.  I  think  it  takes  a  right 
smart. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  ever  necessary  to  shoot  a  convict  to  control 
him?     A.  Y'es,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  When  shut  up  in  a  cell  do  you  think  it  necessary?  A.  No.  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Haven't  such  things  occurred?  A.  Yes,  sir,  I  suppose;  but 
I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  As  corporal  of  the  guard  in  his  absence  I  suppose  your  word 
goes,  does  it  not?     A.  No,  he  leaves  a  man  in  charge. 

Q.  If  a  man  is  inside  the  stockade  and  making  no  effort  to  escape, 
do  you  think  it  a  very  nice  thing  to  order  the  guard  to  shoot  him? 
A.  Well,  if  he  could  not  be  controlled  in  any  other  way  I  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  other  means  snould  be  used  to  capture  him? 
A.  Some  of  them,  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  would  exhaust  every  other  means  before 
ordering  a  man  shot?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir;   I  can't  say. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  C.  R.  Blake?  A.  Not  personally.  I  know  him 
when  I  see  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  character?     A.  No,  sir;   I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  D.  S.  Russell?     A.   ifes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  his  character  good  or  bad?  A.  I  don't  know  about  his  char- 
acter. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  H.  Marks?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  character?  A.  I  think  it  is  good,  sir;  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  W.  J.  Hodges?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  his  character  good  or  bad?  A.  I  never  heard  anything  ex- 
cept good. 

Septembeb  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  Dr.  H.  B.  FURGERSON: 

Examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  The  lash  now  used  by  Mr.  Summerell  and  the  one  formerly 
used  on  the  same  farm  by  Mr.  Rhem  are  both  exhibited  and  the 
witness  asked  which  in  his  opinion  would  inflict  the  most  severe 
punishment?     A.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  weapon  of  the  two. 

Q.  Which  do  you  mean  by  "this?"  A.  The  one  used  by  CSpt. 
Rhem. 

Q.  What  effect  would  these  holes  have  on  a  naked  person  if  applied 
with  considerable  force?  A.  Well,  I  shouldn't  think  it  would  take 
a  great  deal  of  force  to  make  blisters. 

Q.  What  sort  of  blisters?     A.  Blood  blisters. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  that  blood  blister  when  hit  the 
second  time?  A.  I  should  think  it  would  break  it.  I  don't  think 
there  would  be  any  trouble  about  drawing  the  blood  with  that  every 
time,  even  if  it  didn't  have  holes  in  it. 

Q.  Without  the  holes  it  would  be  more  dangerous  than  the  other 
one?     A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  heavier,  more  on  the  order  of  a  stick. 

Q.  In  your  former  testimony  you  spoke  of  Pat  Singleton  being 
shot  at  Caledonia  farm;  was  any  other  convict  shot  on  that  or  any 
other  farm?  If  so,  when,  and  under  whose  supervision?  A.  Logan 
Meadows,  at  Caledonia  No.  2. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was  shot?  A. 
Well,  he  refused  to  be  punished  and  refused  to  work. 

Q.  Where  was  he  hit?  A.  I  think  most  of  the  balls  went  in  his 
legs.     I  think  one  buck-shot  went  in  his  hand. 

Q.  What  size  shot  was  he  shot  with?  A.  i  think  it  was  buck-shot, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  how  long  he  lay  up  from  it?  A.  I  sup- 
pose a  couple  of  months. 
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Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  special  report  to  the  superintendent  in  the 
case  of  the  whipping  of  Joe  Mazon?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  special  report  in  the  case  of  Lowe?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Capt.  Bradshaw  that  there  was  cruel  treatment 
going  on  down  there  amongst  the  convicts?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  said  that  these  affairs  should  be  investigated?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it.  I  remember  having  a  con- 
versation with  Capt.  Bradshaw  about  these  men  when  they  went 
to  Raleigh.  He  told  me  he  thought  it  was  coming  out  in  the  papers 
the  next  day.  He  said  these  men  were  there,  and  the  newspaper 
men  had  already  seen  them,  and  then  there  was  something  in  the 
newspapers  next  day. 

Q.  When  you  were  before  the  committee  before  you  told  the  com- 
mittee you  thought  you  could  get  the  exact  date  when  you  ampu- 
tated those  fingers,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  can  get  it  at 
the  camp. 

Q.  You  haven't  got  the  information?  A.  No,  sir;  but  it  was  sev- 
eral weeks,  probably  three  or  four  weeks,  before  I  amputated  them 
after  they  were  frost-bitten,  but  after  the  line  of  demarkation  was 
thoroughly  formed  I  took  my  bone  fork  and  amputated  them  so  as 
to  leave  as  much  of  the  knuckle  as  possible. 

September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  W.  A.  SATER: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the  State  in  connection 
with  the  State  Penitentiary?     A.  Fifteen  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  begin?  A.  I  began  on  tne  first  farm  they 
ever  opened,  on  the  Powell  farm  nine  miles  east  of  Raleigh. 

Q.  Where  next?     A.  On  the  Bledsoe  farm. 

Q.  Where  was  the  next  place  you  went  to?  A.  I  came  to  North- 
ampton farm. 

Q.  Under  whose  administration  did  you  come  to  Northampton 
farm?     A.  Col.  Faison. 

Q.  Who  was  superintendent  of  the  farm?     A.  I  was  at  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you   remain?     A.  One  year. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  that  farm?     A.  To  Caledonia. 

Q.  Who  was  superintendent?     A.  J.  H.  Mclver. 

Q.  Where  are  you  now?     A.  I  am  at  Northampton  farm,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  there?     A.  Overseer,  sir. 

Q.  Under  E.  L.  Summerell?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  know  the  strap  that  Capt.  Rhem  used  over  there  to 
chastise  the  convicts?     A.  I  think  so. 
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Q.  Would  you  know  the  one  Mr.  Summerell  uses?  A.  Undoubt- 
edly so. 

Q.  How  has  Mr.  Summerell  discharged  his  duties  as  superintend- 
ent of  that  farm?     A.  I  think  he  has  done  well,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  been  cruel  to  any  of  the  convicts  to  your  knowledge? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  convict,  Sim  Moore?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  He  did  not  work  under  you  then?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  convict  named  Andrew  Farrar?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  convict  named  J.  B.  Britain?     A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Did  you   know  George  Whitt?     A.  Yes,  I  knew  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Wuitt  to  be  cruelly  whipped".'  A.  I  did  not, 
sir.    I  had  known  him  to  he  whipped  several  times. 

Q.  Who  was  he  whipped  by?     A.  W.  L.  Chaffin. 

Q.  Do  j'ou  remember  Joe  Bogan?     A.  Yes,  very  well. 

Q.  Whose  squad  was  he  in?  A.  He  belonged  to  James  Sears' 
squad  when  I  went  there,  but  finally  he  was  changed  to  another 
squad. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  be  whipped?  A.  Yes,  I  knew  him  to 
be  whipped. 

Q.  How  many  lashes  did  they  give  him?  A.  Well,  I  did  not  see 
him  whipped. 

Two  lashes  for  whipping  convicts  were  exhibited  and  the  witness 
asked  if  he  could  identify  the  one  used  by  Mr,  Summerell,  which  he 
did.  The  one  used  by  Mr.  Summerell  is  2  3-4  inches  wide  at  the  base, 
tapering  to  two  inches  wide  at  the  end,  double  for  the  first  12  inches 
and  about  3-8  inch  thick  where  double,  and  16  inches  of  single  thick- 
ness, making  28  inches  total  length,  wooden  handle  nine  inches  long 
and  1  5-S  inches  in  diameter.  The  one  used  by  Capt.  Rhem  is  made 
of  an  old  buggy  trace  1  3-8  inches  wide,  leather  19  inches  long, 
wooden  handle  nine  inches  long  and  1  1-8  inch  in  diameter.  Leather 
3-8  inch  in  thickness  with  six  round  holes. 

Q.  This  strap  witn  the  hole  In  it — what  effect  would  those  holes 
have  on  a  man's  naked  person  when  you  hit  him  with  it?  A.  1 
don't  know,  sir.     I  never  had  one  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Which  one  of  these  straps  would  inflict  the  severest  purish- 
ment?  A.  The  one  used  by  Capt.  Rhem,  because  the  wider  the  strap, 
the  less  the  punishment. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  time  Joe  Mazon  was  whipped?  A.  I 
was,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  for  his  being  whipped?  What  caused 
him  to  be  whipped?  A.  I  think  in  the  first  instance  the  reason  Mr. 
Summerell  struck  him  he  drew  his  knife  on  him. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  Mazon's  general  reputation?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  it?    A.  Bad. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  there  when  this  whipping  took  place? 
A.  Only  a  few  liours. 

Q.  What  was  he  ordered  to  do?  A.  Well,  they  had  sent  us  six  or 
seven  bad  men  from  the  other  farms  and  we  sent  others  to  take  their 
places.  That  morning  Mr.  Summerell  asked  me  to  take  those  men 
and  work  them,  and  I  told  them  to  get  their  hoes.  When  they  all 
came  out  with  their  hoes,  it  was  a  hot  morning,  Mr.  Summerell  told 
them  to  take  their  coats  off.  All  the  rest  pulled  their  coast  off,  but 
Joe  Mazon  paid  no  attention  to  the  order.  Summerell  said  to  him, 
"Didn't  you  hear  me  tell  you  to  take  your  coat  off?"  The  best  I 
remember  he  said  he  was  not  going  to  do  it,  and  I  think  Mr.  Sum- 
merell slapped  him  in  the  face.  I  know  he  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket,  and  Mr.  Summerell  struck  him  in  the  face  and  said  something 
about  a  knife,  and  called  for  the  strap.  Mazon  took  hold  of  his  hoe 
with  both  hands,  and  I  was  afraid  he  was  going  to  hit  Mr.  Sum- 
merell, and  grabbed  it  out  of  his  hands.  About  that  time  the  strap 
came  and  Mr.  Summerell  told  him  to  take  his  pants  down,  he  was 
going  to  whip  him.  Then  Mazon  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
pulled  his  money  out  and  a  knife  and  gave  it  to  Russell  to  keep  for 
him.  The  strap  was  given  to  Russell  ana  he  hit  him  i  or  S  licks,  and 
then  Summerell  said  give  the  strap  to  Safer.  I  took  it  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied did  not  hit  him  over  15  licks,  and  then  he  said  if  we  would  let 
him  up  he  would  do  anything  we  said  do.  Mr.  Summerell  said, 
"Don't  hit  him  any  more,"  and  I  did  not  strike  him  another  lick. 
When  he  got  up  Mr.  Summerell  told  him  to  get  his  coat  off  and  get 
info  line  and  get  in  quick,  and  he  moved  along  slow,  just  poked  along, 
and  Mr.  Summerell  followed  him  along  the  line  and  hit  him  over  the 
head  with  the  butt-end  of  the  strap  and  drew  some  blood.  He  came 
on  to  the  field  and  worked  all  that  evening.  Next  morning  he  went 
to  Mr.  Summerell  and  asked  him  to  let  him  remain  in  and  seemed 
to  be  penitent,  and  Capt.  Summerell  told  him  yes.  he  could  stay  in. 
He  repeated  it  the  next  morning,  and  the  third  morning  he  repeated 
it  again.  Mr.  Summerell  asked  him  whr.t  was  the  matter  with  him 
anyhow,  and  he  said  his  head  hurt  where  Mr.  Safer  hit  him  with 
the  hoe.  Capt.  Summerell  told  him  it  wasn't  so,  that  Safer  didn't 
hit  him  with  the  hoe  and  told  him  that  he  hit  him  with  the  strap. 
The  fourth  morning  he  made  the  same  request,  and  Capt.  Summerell 
let  him  remain  in.  The  fifth  morning  I  saw  him  coming,  and  I  was 
thrashing  oats  and  needed  another  hand,  and  I  said  there  is  nothing 
to  keep  the  negro  from  working,  and  he  told  me  to  take  him  on  t.:at 
morning.  The  negro  Lsked  him  to  stay  in,  but  he  said,  "No  I  have 
turned  you  over  to  Capt.  Safer.  Go  on  with  him."  And  he  never 
stopped  a  day  after  that. 
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Q.  How  many  lashes  had  you  whipped  him  before  he  said  he  would 
obey  orders?     A.  About  20  or  25. 

Q.  What  did  you  then  do?  A.  When  he  made  that  promise  Mr. 
Summerell  told  me  to  let  him  get  up. 

Q.  What  did  he  then  say  to  him?  A.  Told  him  to  get  in  line, 
but  he  just  poked  along  and  Summerell  hit  him  over  the  head  with 
the  butt-end  of  the  strap. 

Q.  What  did  the  prisoner  have  at  that  time?  A.  He  had  his  hoe 
on  his  shoulder. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  demonstrations?     A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  he  exhibit  his  knife?  A.  At  the  outset,  when  Mr. 
Summerell  first  told  him  to  get  into  line  and  hurry  up;  he  pulled  his 
knife  out.  and  when  he  did  Mr.  Summerell  struck  him  in  the  face 
with  his  hand. 

Q.  He  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  hand  when  he  pulled  his 
knife  out?  A.  Yes,  sir,  and  took  hold  of  the  hoe  like  he  was  going 
to  strike  Mr.  Summerell,  and  I  took  the  hoe  out  of  his  hand. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mazon  before  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  reputation?     A.  Very  bad. 

Q.  What  connection  did  he  have  with  the  mutiny  in  the  Peniten- 
tiary, do  you  know?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that?     A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  then?  A.  The  trouble  commenced  over  a  crip- 
pled boy  that  refused  to  be  locked  up.  In  order  to  do  anything  with 
the  boy  it  was  necessary  to  knock  him  down,  and  in  knocking  him 
down  he  lost  some  blood  on  the  floor.  I  did  not  see  it,  but  was  told 
that  Joe  Mazon  got  down  and  rubbed  his  face  in  the  blood  and  bel- 
lowed like  one  cow  will  when  you  kill  another,  and  was  very  anxious 
that  Holderfleld  and  should  be  put  in  the  cell  with  him  that  he  might 
drink  our  heart's  blood;  then  he  would  be  willing  to  comply  with 
any  order  given  by  the  authorities.  Col.  Hicks  asked  me  if  I  was 
afraid  to  go  out  and  feed  my  force,  and  I  told  him  I  was  not,  but 
■whei  I  went  out  and  called  on  my  force  to  line  up  (I  was  out  of 
sight  of  any  of  the  guards,  between  the  woman's  building  and  the 
shoe  shop)  they  threw  rocks  at  me;  drew  large  knives  and  threat- 
ened my  life.  An  old  negro,  I  think  his  name  was  Perry,  asked  me 
to  get  out  of  there,  because  they  were  going  to  kill  me.  I  tried  to 
get  out  by  going  through  the  shoe  shop,  but  found  the  door  locked. 
They  were  close  around  the  steps  and  I  had  to  go  down  through  them, 
and  went  towards  the  stables.  There  a  guard  was  on  his  post,  his 
name  was  Robt.  Hicks,  and  I  asked  him  how  many  shells  he  had, 
and  I  think  he  told  me  he  had  16,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  I  told 
him  the  men  were  after  me,  and  he  said  he  would  empty  all  he  had. 
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I  went  on  to  another  guard,  Henry  Warren,  and  he  told  me  he  had 
plenty  of  shells.  I  climbed  up  on  a  scaffold  as  high  as  I  could  and  a 
gun  was  put  down  to  me  and  I  took  hold  of  it  and  was  pulled  up  on 
the  wall.  Joe  Mazon  was  one  of  the  leaders,  and  when  they  tried 
to  search  him  to  lock  him  up,  he  would  knock  the  men's  hands 
away. 

Q.  How  has  Capt.  Summerell  discharged  his  duties  as  superintend- 
ent of  Northampton  farm  since  you  have  been  there?  A.  I  think  he 
has  done  well,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  made  as  good  crops  as  the  superintendent  preceding 
him?     A.  I  think  better. 

Q.  Are  the  farming  implements  and  teams  as  well  kept  as  they 
were  before?  A.  Well,  I  can't  say  they  are  quite  as  fat  as  under 
Capt.  Rhem,  because  they  have  done  more  work. 

Q.  How  have  the  convicts  been  clothed  and  fed,  compared  with 
former  administrations?  A.  As  well  as  I  ever  saw.  i  think  he  is  the 
best  feeder  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  Has  severer  punishment  been  resorted  to  under  his  administra- 
tion than  at  other  places  where  you  have  been  over  convicts?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  your  connection  with  the  Penitentiary  at  present  have  any 
effect  on  your  testimony  so  far  as  its  truthfulness  is  concerned?  A. 
None  in  the  world. 

Q.  You  are  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Summerell,  are  you?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
a  bit. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Summerell  get  more  work  out  of  the  convicts  than 
former  supervisors  with  whom  you  have  been?  A.  I  must  admit  I 
think  he  does. 

Examination  by  the  Committee: 

Q.  Do  you  know  C.  R.  Blake?     A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that 
I  know  anything  against  Mr.  Blake. 

Q.  Is  his  character  good  or  bad?  A.  Well,  what  I  have  seen  of 
him  I  have  never  seen  anything  wrong  with  him. 

Q.  You  stated  just  now,  I  believe,  Mr.  Safer,  that  you  could  inflict 
severer  punishment  with  one  of  these  straps  than  the  other?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  could  kill  a  man  with  either  of  them?  A. 
If  you  whipped  him  long  enough  I  think  you  could. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  depend  on  how  the  strap  was  used 
as  to  how  much  punishment  was  inflicted?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  could  take  the  handle  of  that  strap  and 
crack  a  man's  skull  with  it  and  kill  him?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  Mr.  Summerell  whip  Joe  Mazon  after  you  had  whipped 
him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Summerell  whip  at  all?     A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  But  you  testified  that  ne  hit  him  with  the  butt-end  of  it?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  think  ivir.  Summerell  punished  con- 
victs any  worse  than  other  supervisors,  just  now,  did  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir;   those  that  I  have  been  under. 

Q.  In  your  opinion  is  it  too  severe  under  any  other  supervisors, 
or  can  you  point  out  any  instances  where  it  was  too  severe?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  to  the  Committee  what  you  think  is 
severe  punishment?  A.  I  think  whipping  a  man  when  he  don't  de- 
serve it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  state  what  you  consider  severe  punishment  or  cruel 
whipping?  A.  Well,  I  would  consider  it  severe  when  you  punish  a 
man  after  you  have  conquered  him. 

Q.  Suppose  you  did  not  conquer  a  man  till  you  whipped  all  the 
skin  from  his  body,  ao  you  think  you  should  keep  on  whipping 
him  till  you  conquered  him?     A.  I  would  not  do  it  all  at  one  time. 

Q.  You  would  take  it  off  a  little  piece  at  a  time?  A.  Well,  I  would 
whip  him  till  I  had  conquered  him. 

Q.  You  believe  in  conquering  at  all  hazards?  A.  I  certainly  do, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  convicts  that  were  transferred  from  Castle 
Haynes  to  Northampton  farm?  A.  I  did  not  at  the  time  they  were 
transferred. 

Q.  You  were  at  Northampton  farm  when  that  severe  cold  weather 
■occurred  last  January?     A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  Jim  Lowe  died?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Sears  flog  him?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Gabe  Elliott?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Never  see  him?     A.  No,  sir;  if  I  did  I  did  not  know  him. 

•Q.  Did  you  know  a  convict  they  called  "Old  Skeet?"     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  to  be  flogged?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  flogged  him?  A.  Well,  I  think  Russell  flogged  him  once, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  to  be  flogged  more  than  once?  A.  I  never 
saw  him  flogged. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  then?  A.  Well,  some  one  around  the 
camp,  overseers  or  guards,  would  say  "Old  Skeet"  has  been  flogged. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  inflict  punishment  on 
the  convicts?  A.  I  think  possibly  an  average  of  one  or  two  a 
month. 
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Q.  On  the  farm  it  will  average  one  or  two  a  week  or  oftener?  A.. 
I  think  we  possibly  whip  two  a  month  in  my  squad. 

Q.  How  many  are  there  in  your  squad?     A.  About  25. 

Q.  How  often  in  your  opinion  will  the  average  flogging  the  con- 
victs on  the  whole  farm?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  that,  because  I  don't 
handle  any  except  my  squad, 

Q.  How  often  do  you  hear  of  it?  A.  I  suppose  about  S  or  10  a 
month. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  the  custom  to  whip  them  about  the  first 
thing  when  they  arrive  there?  A.  No.  sir;  I  have  ten  new  ones  in 
my  squad  and  none  of  them  have  been  whipped.  They  have  been 
there  about  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  man  to  inflict  severe  punishment  on  any 
of  the  convicts?  A.  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  one  whipped  more 
than  he  deserved. 

Q.  Have  you  known  one  to  be  whipped  so  severely  that  he  had  to 
remain  in  the  stockades  two  or  three  days?  A.  I  have  know  them 
to  remain  in  the  stockades  after  being  whipped. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  remained  in  the  stockade  from 
the  effect  of  the  whipping  or  not?  A.  Well,  take  Joe  Mazon.  He 
complained  to  Capt.  Summerell  of  his  head  hurting  him  where  I 
hit  him  with  the  hoe,  but  did  not  complain  of  the  whipping. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  him  with  the  hoe?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  he  remained  in  the  stockade  from  he  effect  of 
the  whipping  he  got?  A.  He  remained  in  about  four  or  five  days 
after  he  was  whipped. 

Q.  I  have  asked  you  twice  whether  he  remained  in  on  account  of 
the  whipping  he  got,  and  you  have  evaded  the  question.  Now  I  ask 
you  to  answer,  yes  or  no?  A.  I  don't  think  he  yould  have  been  in 
there  if  he  had  not  been  whipped. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Russell  whip  him?    A.  Mr.  Russell  whipped  him  some. 

Q.  You  whipped  him?     A.  I  whipped  him  some. 

Q.  Mr.  Summerell  struck  him  on  the  head  with  the  handle  of  the 
whip?     A.  Yes,  sir;   after  he  got  up. 

Q.  Because  he  did  not  get  in  line  quick  enough?  A.  He  didn't 
seem  to  want  to  get  in  line  at  all. 

Q.  Afterward  he  remained  in  the  stockade  for  three  or  four  days? 
A.  He  worked  that  day,  and  the  next  day  he  asked  Capt.  Summerell 
to  let  him  stay  in,  and  he  did  so  for  four  or  five  days.  I  needed  a 
man  and  1  told  Capt.  Summerell  that  I  thought  that  man  was  all 
right. 

Q.  He  lay  off  for  four  or  five  days?     A.  Yes,  sir;  about  four  days. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  when  he  was  first  ordered  to  get 
into  line  he  drew  his  knife?  A.  Mr.  Summerell  was  pushing  him  to 
get  into  line,  and  trying  to  get  him  to  get  in  line  quick,  and  had 
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told  him  to  take  his  coat  off.  All  the  rest  had  got  in  line,  but  this 
negro  poked  along  and  did  not  get  in  line.  He  run  his  hand  in 
his  packet  and  Mr.  Summerell  saw  the  knife  and  slapped  him  in  the 
face.  He  took  his  hand  out  of  his  pocket  then  and  took  hold  of  the 
hoe  with  both  hands.  I  did  not  see  the  knife  myself  at  all  until  he 
gave  it  to  Russell. 

Q.  You  think  the  whipping  then  was  the  cause  of  his  staying  in? 
A.  I  have  no  idea  that  he  would  have  remained  in  if  he  hadn't  been 
whipped. 

Q.  Mr.  Safer,  will  you  tell  the  Committee  how  badly  he  was 
whipped?     A.  Well,  he  had  a  right  good  whipping. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  condition  he  was  in?  A. 
Well,  I  think  the  skin  was  broken  on  him  in  several  places. 

Q.  That  was  with  Mr.  Summerell's  lash?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  had  been  connected  with  the  Penitentiary 
for  a  good  many  years?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  those  connected  with  it  for  any  length  of  time 
become  somewhat  hardened?     A.  Possibly  so,  sir. 

Re-examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  In  your  opinion  what  would  Become  of  the  aiscipline  of  the 
Penitentiary  if  you  should  undertake  to  whip  a  man  and  not  con- 
quer him?  A.  If  we  continued  that  they  would  run  us  away  from 
there. 

Q.  Was  Joe  Mazon  struck  a  single  lick  after  he  surrendered  and 
said  he  would  do  his  duty?  A.  No,  sir;  never  has  been  hit  a  lick 
since. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mazon  planned  to  leave  or  not?  A.  I  do 
not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  known  under  any  former  superintendents  any  con- 
victs shot  because  of  their  refusal  to  obey  orders?     A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them?     A.  I  have  seen  two  shot. 

Q.  Who  was  superintendent?  A.  Leazer  was  superintendent. 
Mclver  was  supervisor,  in  charge  of  both  camps. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  were  shot?  A.  Because  they  refused  to 
be  punished.  Because  they  would  not  be  disciplined  at  all,  but 
cursed  the  guards,  overseers  and  everything  else. 

Q.  What  were  they  shot  with?  A.  Shot  with  double-barrelled  shot- 
guns. 

Q.  What  size  shot?     A.  I  think  about  6s. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  convict  being  shot  at  Castle 
Haynes?     A.  I  was  not  there  when  he  was  shot. 

Q.  Who  was  supervisor  there?     A.  Simon  G.  Hayes. 
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Re-cross  Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  Wlio  was  pliysician  at  Caledonia  when  Mclver  sliot  tliis  con- 
vict?    A.  Dr.  Furgerson. 

Q.  Do  you  linow  wliether  he  made  a  special  report  of  this?  A.  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  severely  he  was  shot?  A.  He  was  shot 
right  badly. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  stay  in  the  hospital?  A.  I  think  two  or  three 
months. 

September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  GEORGE  P.  BURGWYN: 

By  Capt.  Peebles  : ' 

Q.  How  ong  have  you  known  Mr.  Summerell?  A.  Well,  sir,  more 
than  40  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?     A.  Good,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  been  known  or  called  in  that  community  a  cruel 
man?  A.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  recently;  caused  by  articles  in 
various  newspapers. 

Q.  How  near  is  one  of  your  neck  farms  to  the  Penitentiary  farm? 
A.  I  suppose  a  mile,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  frequentZy  on  the  Penitentiary  farm?  A.  Well,  occa- 
sionally, sir.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  say  frequently;  three  or 
four  times  a  year. 

Q.  From  the  appearance  of  the  convicts  there  have  they  been 
cared  for  as  well  under  Mr.  Summerell's  administration  as  under  any 
administration  pi-eceding?  A.  I  should  say  so,  sir.  I  have  been 
struck  with  that  every  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  whipping  the  convicts  cruelly  until 
these  newspaper  articles  were  published?     A.  I  never  did. 

Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  Do  you  know  C.  R.  Blake?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
know  him  very  well,  sir;  but  he  was  supervisor,  I  think,  on  one  of 
the  Caledonia  farms. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  general  reputation  is?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not.  He  visited  over  here  at  the  store,  and  I  know  tnat  immediately 
around  there  he  was  regarded  very  highly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  C.  J.  Rhem?    A.  Yes,  sir. 


What  is  his  character?    A.  It  is  good. 
Do  you  know  Capt.  Mclver?     A.  No,  sir. 
Do  you  know  D.  S.  Russell?     A,  No,  sir. 
Do  you  know  W.  J.  Hodges?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Septembee  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  JAMES  S.  GRANT: 

Examination  by  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  E.  L.  Summerell?  A.  All  his  life, 
sir. 

Q.  You  and  he  married  sisters?     A.  We  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  opportunity  tor  judging  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  discharged  his  duties  as  supervisor  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary farm?     A.  I  think  it  is  good,  sir. 

Q.  Have  your  visits  been  frequent  or  seldom?  A,  Very  frequent, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  evidence  of  cruelty  toward  the  convicts? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  before  these  articles  were  published  in  the 
Neius  and  Obsei'ver  of  any  complaint  made  against  Mr.  Summerell 
for  cruelty  to  convicts,  by  anybody?     A.  No,  sir. 

Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  The  truth  is  they  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  ordinary 
■whipping  of  a  negro  down  in  this  country,  do  they?     A.  No,  sir. 

September  20,  1899. 

Testimony  of  W.  A.  WILCOX: 

Q.  Do  you  know  D.   S.  Russel?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  know  his  character  and  reputation?  A.  1 
reckon  so,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  good  or  bad?     A.  I  reckon  it  is  bad. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  his  selling  his  time  to  two  parties  at 
the  same  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1  went  down  to  Caledonia  number  two 
and  Russell  sold  me  his  time,  $59,  I  think  it  was.  1  paid  him  for  it, 
and  when  I  presented  my  different  orders  they  were  paid  promptly, 
and  Mr.  Summerell  said  to  me  when  I  presented  Russell's  order,  "I 
can't  pay  this."  I  asited  him  why  not,  and  he  said,  "There  is  an  order 
here  for  part  of  his  time."  I  said,  "Mr.  Summerell,  let  me  see  your 
order,  and  if  it  is  in  better  shape  than  mine  I  don't  demand  it.  but 
if  my  order  is  in  proper  shape  I  want  my  money."  He  said,  "All 
right,"  and  got  the  order.  It  was  made  payable  to  Llles,  I  think, 
for  $10,  and  his  order  was  ahead  of  mine. 

Q.  Did  you  lose  the  $10?  A.  I  told  Mr.  Summerell  to  pay  me  the 
entire  amount,  and  I  would  give  him  $10  lor  the  order  and  I  would 
look  to  Russell  for  the  amount.  He  did  so,  and  I  wrote  Russell  about 
it  and  he  sent  me  the  money  by  Dr.  Furgerson,  the  man  I  sent  the 
note  by.    He  did  send  me  $10. 
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Examination  by  the  Committee: 

Q.  Mr.  Wilcox,  you  said  you  reclioned  Russell's  character  is  bad; 
are  you  positive  about  it?  A.  "Well,  I  have  heard  different  men  say 
Russell  is  not  reliable.  I  should  say  a  man  who  would  sell  his  time 
to  two  men  has  a  bad  character. 

Q.  You  base  your  judgment  on  that?  A.  That  and  what  I  heard 
about  him. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  for  veracity?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  drink?     A.     He  used  to  drink  a  great  deal. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  he  gave  you  the  money?  A.  Yes.  I  got 
the   monej'. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  about  that  since?  A.  No,  sir. 
I  have  only  seen  him  once  since.    I  wrote  him  a  right  sharp  letter. 

Q.  Did  you  write  him  in  connection  with  this  affair?  A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  send  the  money  promptly?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  sent  the 
money  back  by  Dr.  Furgerson  the  day  I  wrote  the  note. 

Q.  Sent  it  immediately  upon  demand?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  anybody  to  buy  time  and  lose  part  of  it? 
A.  I  don't  know  about  that,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  of  his  character  at  the  time  you  bought 
this  time?     A.  Nothing  except  as  to  his  drunkenness. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  going  around  purchasing  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  business  of  that,  Mr.  Wilcox?  A.  I  did  at  that 
time,  sir.  Different  times'  I  was  sent  for  to  go  to  the  different  farms 
to  buy  the  time,  and  I  went. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  here  to  buy  their  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  stating  to  the  Committee  what  discount  you 
take?     A.  I  took  at  that  time  five  per  cent. 

Q.  Do  the  Penitentiary  authorities  pay  off  their  time  promptly? 
A.  They  did  at  that  time;   some  of  it  I  have  not  got  yet. 

Q.  When   was   that?     A.  I   don't   remember. 

Q.  Some  time  since  the  first  of  January  last?  A.  Yes,  I  think  it 
was. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  any  time  before  that  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  discount  any  time  under  Mr.  Leazer's  administra- 
tion?    A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  discounted  any  time. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  its  being  done?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  customary?  A.  I  think  n.  has  been  done 
ever  since  the  camps  were  established. 

Q.  Is  it  customary  to  do  it  when  the  Penitentiary  authorities  pay 
off  promptly  or  only  when  they  are  delajang  payment?     A.  I  think 
if  a  person  wanted  to  he  could  discount  the  time  anyway,  whether 
payment  was  slow  or  not. 
16 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  C.  J.  Rhem?  A.  I  think 
so,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?     A.  I  think  it  is  good. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  character  o£  W.  J.  Hodges?  A.  I  don't  know 
Hodges. 

Q.  Do  you  linow  Capt.  Mclver?  A.  I  don't  know  much  about 
Mclver. 

Septejieer  20,  1S99. 
Testimony  of  ROBT.  RANSOM: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Ransom?  A.  Occoneechee,  Halifax 
County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  E.  L.  Summerell?     Q".  Thirty  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  opportunity  for  judging  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Northampton  farm?  A.  My  father  owns  a  farm  sepa- 
lated  from  the  Northampton  farm  by  the  county  road,  and  I  fre- 
quently go  over  to  the  Penitentiary  farm,  that  is  to  the  quarters  of 
the  Penitentiary  farm. 

Q.  How  has  the  farm  been  managed  since  E.  L.  Summerell  has 
been  supervisor?  A.  In  my  opinion  better  than  it  ever  was  before 
since  1890. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  his  teams  and  farm  implements?  A. 
Last  spring,  owing  to  the  severe  winter,  the  teams  were  right  poor, 
but  they  soon  recuperated,  and  since  then  have  oeen  in  splendid 
condition. 

Q.  How  is  his  farm  kept  up,  compared  with  what  it  was  before? 
A.  They  have  not  replaced  the  dikes  since  they  were  last  washed 
away,  but  with  that  exception  the  farm  is  kept  up  exceedingly  well. 

Q.  Prior  to  this  investigation  now  going  on  did  you  ever  hear 
any  complaints  of  E.  L.  Summerell's  cruelty  to  convicts?  A.  I  heard 
that  he  made  them  work. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  resorting  to  cruel  means  to  make  them 
work?     A.  No,  sir;   I  did  not. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  reputation  along  that  line?  Has  he  the 
general  reputation  of  being  cruel,  in  the  county  A.  No,  sir;  he  has 
not. 

Examination  by  Comjiittee: 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  guards  that  have  been  working  under 
Mr.  Summerell?  A.  I  knew  Sater,  Squire,  Russell,  Lewis  and  Bob 
Day.     I  know  them  all  when  I  see  them. 

Q.  Do  you  spend  any  considerable  portion  of  your  time  on  North- 
ampton farm?  A.  No,  sir.  I  go  there  quite  often  to  see  Mr.  Sum- 
merell.    It  is  the  nearest  blacksmith  shop  to  me,  and  I  go  there  to 
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get  work  done.  The  county  road  separates  his  farm  from  one  of 
the  farms  that  I  attend. 

Q.  What  opportunity  have  you  had  for  observing  the  treatment 
of  the  convicts?  A.  None  except  the  physical  condition  of  the  con- 
victs that  I  have  seen.  One  of  my  father's  farms  laces  the  county 
road  for  one  and  three-fourth  miles,  and  in  coming  to  Halifax  I  see 
them  at  work. 

Q.  Did  you  go  on  that  farm  during  the  extreme  cold  weather  of 
last  winter,     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  came  through  on  the  coldest  day  we  had, 

Q.  Were  the  convicts  at  work?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  hands  at  work?  A.  I  had  some  cutting 
wood;  all  that  I  could  get  them  to  do. 

Q.  Did  the  free  labor  of  the  county  generally  around  you  work  on 
that  day?  A.  Not  except  get  wood  and  feed  the  teams.  I  tried  to 
get  mine  to  work;  I  was  working  myself.  I  came  to  town,  six  miles, 
walked  from  the  ferry  to  town,  went  to  vVeldon  and  came  back  that 
day,  walked  to  the  ferry  and  rode  home,  six  miles. 

Q.  Was  it  unusually  cold  weather  for  this  country?  A.  Well,  I 
have  often  seen  two  or  three  days  as  cold,  but  don't  remember  as 
long  cold  spell.  I  don't  think  it  was  exceedingly  cold  that  day.  Mr. 
Summerell  had  some  convicts  at  work. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  day  of  the  month  that  was?  A.  That 
was  the  day  the  snow  commenced. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  The  snow 
commenced  on  Saturday.  I  tried  to  get  my  people  to  work;  I  had 
some  work  that  I  wanted  done. 

Q.  Why  could  you  not  get  them  to  work,  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather?     A.  I  don't  Know;  I  don't  thinK  it  was  too  cold  to  work. 

Q.  Would  it  not  depend  very  largely  on  what  a  man  was  doing? 
A.  I  don't  think  so.  I  think  if  a  man  would  work  he  could  keep 
himself  warm. 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  man  could  keep  warm  picking  cotton?  A.  No, 
sir;  he  could  not  do  that.  I  don't  think  a  man  could  keep  warm 
a  freezing  day  picking  cotton. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  in  the  hospital  or  stockades  at  Northampton 
farm?     A.  I  think  three  times  in  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  visit  there  while  they  were  at  work  on  the  farm 
and  spend  any  considerable  time?  A.  No,  sir;  no  considerable  time. 
I  would  stop  along  the  public  road,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  see 
how  they  were  working. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  convicts  were  frozen  on  that 
farm?  A.  I  was  in  Garysburg  and  did  not  see  them  myself,  but 
some  one  told  me  that  there  had  been  some  convicts  there  to  be  sent 
to  the  Central  Prison  who  had  been  frozen  down  there. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  them?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  get 
ordinary  laoor  around  your  farm  that  day?  A.  No,  sir;  it  might  be 
difficult  to  obtain  it,  but  at  the  same  time  I  had  people  at  work  for 
me  that  day. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  they  were  cutting  wood?  A.  I  made 
them  cut  wood  and  feed  the  teams,  i  think  I  did  about  the  coldest 
day's  work  a  man  could  do  that  day. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  overcoat?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Overshoes?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ride  or  walk?  A.  I  walked  from  the  ferry  to  the  town. 
1  lie  boat  did  not  run  across  the  river  and  I  came  over  in  a  canoe. 
There  was  no  work  being  done  at  the  time,  but  I  have  seen  equally 
as  cold  weather  in  this  country. 

Q.  What  class  of  men  are  working  under  Summerell?  Are  they 
competent  men?  A.  I  think  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  compe- 
tent. I  think  he  has  some  very  good  overseers  and  some  very  good 
guards. 

Q.  Has  he  had  men  working  under  him  that  you  think  are  over- 
bearing and  who  maltreat  the  prisoners?  A.  No,  sir;  not  one  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  all  of  them?  A.  There 
are  some  of  them  that  I  do  not  know.  I  know  his  leading  overseers 
and  guards,  and  I  think  I  know  their  general  character. 

Q.  Is  it  good  or  bad?  A.  It  is  good,  sir.  In  my  opinion  the  guards 
and  overseers  employed  by  Mr.  Summerell  are  as  capable  and  effi- 
cient as  he  can  employ,  considering  the  unhealthy  location  of  the 
two  farms  and  the  price  paid  as  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  W.  A.  Sater?  A.  I  think 
I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  good  or  bad?     A.  Good,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  character  of  John  Branhan?  A.  Not  as  well 
as  I  do  that  of  Mr.  Sater. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  well  enough  to  state  what  his  character  is? 
A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Sam  Howell?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  his  character  good?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Examination  by  Mk.  Peebles: 

Q.  Mr.  Ransom,  Is  there  any  work  known  to  a  farmer  that  is  better 
calculated  to  keep  a  man  warm  than  knocking  "down  cotton  stalks? 
A.  I  cannot  answer  that;  I  never  had  one  knocked  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  see  those  convicts  that  came  from  Northampton  farm 
in  January?     A.  I  crossed  over  at  the  ferry  here  one  Saturday  even- 
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ing  in  January,  and  Mr.  Summerell  crossed  at  the  same  time  and 
carried  some  convicts,  some  20  or  30.  I  aslted  him  where  they  came 
from  and  he  said  Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  these  convicts?  A.  Well,  mighty 
bad,  sir;  they  were  poor  and  emaciated.  ' 

Q.  How  were  they  clothed?  A.  They  had  on  new  suits,  every  one 
of  them.  I  think. 

Examination  by  Committee: 

vi.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  those  convicts  that  you  saw  arrive 
from  Castle  Haynes  were  at  work  in  that  cold  weather?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  these  convicts  carefully?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  frost-bitten  or  not  when  you 
saw  them?  A.  I  could  not  tell.  All  I  can  state  is  this:  they  had  the 
appearance  of  a  lot  of  negroes  that  had  been  in  jail  tor  a  good  long 
time.     They  did  not  look  well. 

Q.  When  was  that?     A.  In  January. 

September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  R.  J.  DAY: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?     A.  I  live  in  Weldon. 

Q.  How  near  to  Halifax  farm  do  you  live?  A.  I  suppose  about 
3  1-2  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Peter  Hughes?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  occupy  in  the  Penitentiary?  A.  Supervi- 
sor of  the  farm. 

Q.  Were  you  around  there  much  when  Hughes  was  supervisor  of 
the  farm?  A.  I  was  down  there  a  good  deal;  used  to  hunt  there 
right  much.     I  used  to  go  there  sometimes  with  old  John  R. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Mr,  Hughes'  methods  of  selling 
cotton  from  the  farm  there?  A.  I  saw  him  sell  cotton  there  in  Wel- 
don. 

Q.  Did  he  carry  it  in  one  bale  at  a  time?  A.  I  think  two  or  three 
bales;   I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Was  Hughes  a  sober  man?  A,  He  said  he  was,  but  if  I  ever 
saw  him  sober  I  don't  know  it.  I  always  thought  he  was  drunk, 
though  he  said  he  didn't  drink  anything.  The  first  time  I  ever  Saw 
him  I  remarked  that  he  was  not  a  fit  man  to  be  there  as  super- 
visor, that  he  was  drunk  then. 

Q.  Do  you  think  his  methods  around  the  farm  were  good?  A.  I 
think  the  poorest  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  treatment  of  the  convicts?  Did 
he  make  tnem  work?  A.  No.  sir;  he  didn't.  He  had  no  discipline, 
none  in  the  world. 
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Q.  Did  he  allow  any  of  them  to  escape  during  his  administration? 
A.  I  only   heard  about  that.    I  heard  of  a  good  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  guards  and  overseers  he  had  under 
him?  A.  I  think  they  were  mighty  poor,  that  is,  from  my  observa- 
tion. « 

Q.  Were  they  sober  men,  or  drunken?  A.  Well,  I  can't  say  that 
I  ever  saw  any  of  them  drunk. 

Q.  Were  the  crops  gathered  well  during  the  year  '97?  A.  The 
crops  were  gathered  very  well,  but  not  housed  at  all.  Just  lay  there 
subject  to  everything  in  the  world  all  winter;  thrown  down  in  piles 
on  the  ground  and  rotted,  and  none  of  the  corn  was  fit  to  use  after  I 
went  there  that  summer. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  convicts  on  the  farm?  A.  Plenty  of  them, 
sir;  the  crop  was  just  wasted  and  thrown  away. 

Q.  Was  it  a  good  crop?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because  Bradshaw  made  that 
crop  himself. 

Q.  What  time  did  Bradshaw  leave  there?  A.  In  September,  I 
think. 

Q.  Then  Hughes  took  charge  and  didn't  save  the  crop?  A.  He 
didn't  save  it. 

Q.  He  had  ample  force?  A.  Yes,  because  they  gathered  the  crop, 
and  could  have  put  it  in  pens. 

Q.  How  much  corn  do  you  think  was  destroyed?  A.  I  think  1,000 
or  1,200  barrels,  possibly  more  than  that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cotton  went  to  waste?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
it  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary  improved 
any  after  Mewboorne  took  charge  of  it?  A.  I  don't  think  it  did,  very 
much. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  bad  management,  to  the  class  of 
men  they  put  in  charge?  A.  I  tell  you  what  I  attribute  it  to;  I  at- 
tribute it  to  men  who  had  no  experience.  Well,  they  were  not  compe- 
tent. I  don't  think  John  R.  Smith  or  Mewboorne  were  competent.  I 
think  both  were  failures. 

In  the  matter  of  the  examination  of  D.  H.  B.  Furgerson,  the  fol- 
lowing correspondence  between  Dr.  Furgerson  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  was  introduced  and  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the 
records  of  the  investigation: 

Halifax,  N.  C,  September  2,  1899. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Browim. 

Chairman  Investigating  Committee,  Chaclbourn,  N.  C. 
Dear  Sir — I  expected  the  Committee  to  return  this  week  and  fin- 
ish up  the  investigation  of  E.  L.  Summerell,  but  see  from  yesterday's 
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paper  that  you  don't  know  at  what  time  you  will  resume  work  on 
this  matter.  Now,  in  justice  to  myself,  I  write  to  asK  that  you  request 
the  Xeics  and  Observer  and  Morning  Post  to  publish  my  evidence  in 
full,  just  as  I  gave  it  in.  and  not  as  they  have  published  it.  The 
papers  have  left  out  part  of  my  answers,  some  questions  left  out 
entirely,  and  arranged  to  suit  themselves.  This  is  very  damaging 
to  me.  and  I  wish  it  corrected.  Your  kind  attention  to  this  matter 
will  greatly  oblige. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  B.  FtJKGERSON. 

Chadboukn,  N.  C,  September  4,  1899. 
Dr.  H.  B'.  Fukgersox. 

Halifax.  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  2nd,  I  assure 
you  that  no  member  of  the  Committee  would  like  to  place  a  witness 
in  an  improper  light,  nor  could  we  if  we  wished.  The  evidence  is 
taken  down  by  an  expert  stenographer,  and  is  a  matter  of  record. 
I  don't  know  that  I  read  the  reports  in  the  Morning  Post  and  News 
and  Observer  very  closely,  but  either  you  or  the  newspapers  can  get 
a  correct  copy  of  the  evidence  as  recorded  by  the  Committee's  stenog- 
rapher at  any  time  you  wish.  I  can't  see  that  I  have  any  control 
over  either  one  of  the  above-named  newspapers  to  have  them  pub- 
lish anything,  either  one  way  or  the  other.  If  you  desire  it  I  will  ex- 
tend to  you  the  courtesy  of  calling  their  attention  to  your  com- 
plaint, but  I  think  you  had  better  write  them  directly  yourself.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  they  have  misrepresented  you  m  any  way  they 
they  will  be  glad  to  publish  the  evidence  in  full. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  just  now  what  day  we  will  be  in  Halifax 
again,  but  some  day  in  the  near  future.     I  had  promised  Mr.  Sum- 
merell  to  hear  some  of  his  witnesses,  and  this  we  will  do.     I  am 
sorry  that  we  could  not  remain  there  to  finish  it  up. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  J.  A.  Brown. 

Halifax,  N.  C.  September  8,  1899. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Browx, 

Chadbourn,  N.  C. 

Dear  Sir — Your  letter  of  the  4th  received  and  contents  noted.  I 
am  rot  disposed  to  make  an  unreasonable  request,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  don't  think  the  Committee  is  treating  me  right.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  damage  suit  of  E.  L.  Summerell  and  B.  C. 
Shearin  against  the  Netcs  and  Obseri'er  and  Morning  Post,  and  I  will 
not  submit  in  silence  to  the  damaging  slurs  of  the  newspapers,  a 
simple  request  from  me  to  either  of  the  above  newspapers  to  make 
a  correction  in  my  testimony  would  go  unnoticed.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  have  every  act  of  my  own  thoroughly  investigated.  I  have 
always  been  attentive  to  the  convicts,  and  would  be  glad  for  any 
one  to  ask  any  ex-convict  who  has  been  discharged  trom  the  camps 
under  my  medical  care,  if  I  have  ever  mistreated  any  one,  or  ever 
abused  aiy  of  them  in  my  life. 

The  treatment  that  I  am  receiving  by  the  silence  of  the  Commit- 
tee is  veiT  damaging  to  me.  The  newspaper  attacks  on  me  are  un- 
just aid  uncalled  for.  arid  only  done  to  mould  public  opinion  and  to 
corroborate  newspaper  lies  that  caused  the  damage  suits  to  be  insti- 
tuted.    I   w-ish  a  thorough   investigation  and  ventilation   of  all  the 
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Penitentiary  management  by  the  examination  of  competent  witnesses. 
The  Committee,  if  tney  so  desire,  can  get  the  names  of  competent 
men  who  will  tell  the  truth  regardless  of  who  it  damages.  The 
whole  newspaper  controversy  is  principally  sized  up  on  Dave  Rus- 
sell's testimony,  and  every  witness  saying  anything  to  the  contrary  is 
discredited  or  put  in  the  papers  in  a  ridiculous  manner.  I  can  say 
right  here  that  Dave  Russell  lied  from  beginning  to  end.  I  can 
prove  this  by  all  tne  men  at  the  camp,  and  all  the  best  people  in 
my  town,  and  by  the  Neios  and  Observer.  The  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  convict  Jim  Lowe  was  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Penitentiary  immediately  after  his  death,  and  was  published  in 
the  News  and  Observer.  My  published  report  is  contrary  to  Rus- 
sell's testimony. 

If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  think  the  Committee  acted  unwisely  in 
examining  a  few  witnesses  and  giving  to  the  papers  for  publication 
an  incomplete  investigation  of  the  management  of  the  Northampton 
and  Halifax  farms.  This  is  very  damaging  to  all  concerned,  and 
places  the  Committee  in  a  very  bad  light  before  the  people. 

These  are  facts  that  I  have  written  in  this  letter.  Now  do  you 
think  the  Committee  ought  to  be  silent? 

I  would  like  to  have  one  of  the  stenographer's  reports,  but 
if  I  have  been  correctly  informed  the  newspaper  reporters  were 
mere  dummies  and  did  not  talve  any  of  the  testimony.  Your  reporter 
made  three  typewritten  reports  from  his  notes,  one  for  each  of  the 
papers,  and  one  for  the  Committee.  If  your  stenographer  has  my 
testimony  as  the  papers  have  published  it,  it  is  not  correct. 

I  would  be  glad  if  every  Penitentiary  official,  guard,  overseer  and 
the  many  thousand  convicts  that  have  been  under  my  care,  could 
come  before  your  Committee.  I  am  sure  you  could  not  make  me  a 
man  without  a  heart  and  devoid  of  human  feeling,  as  the  papers  are 
trying  to  cause  every  one  to  believe.  I  have  already  made  a  request, 
and  repeat  it  now,  that  this  Committee  ought  to  come  as  soon  as 
possible  and  make  a  complete  investigation  in  justice  to  themselves 
and  every  one  concerned.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  an 
early  date.     I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  H.  B.  FrROER.soN. 

Chadbourx,  N.  C,  Septemper  11.  1S99. 
Dr.  H.  B'.  Fdrgerson, 
Halifax,  N.  C. 
Deak  Sir — I  have  your  favor  of  the  Sth.    Your  various  letters  will 
be  laid  before  the  Committee  at  its  next  meeting  for  such  action  as 
they  may  see  proper  to  take. 
Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  J.   A.   Brown. 

September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  Dr.  H.  B.  FURGERSON: 

Dr.  Furgerson  brought  before  the  Committee  a  copy  of  the  Morn- 
ing Post.  Raleigh,  issue  of  September  7th,  containing  the  following 
article : 
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DR.  FURGERSON  NOT  BLAMELESS. 

A   COEEESPOXDEKT   THIXK.S    He    SHOULD    BE   REJIOVED   WITH    SuMMERELL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Post: 

Having  kept  up  closely  with  what  has  been  published  in  reference 
to  the  recent  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Penitentiary,  it  occurs 
to  some  of  us  readers  that  the  Committee  have  failed  to  notice  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  evidence  shows  plainly  that  the  physician  in 
charge  of  the  Northampton  camp  is  somewhat  responsible  for  the 
way  things  have  been  carried  on  there.  Had  he  attended  strictly  to 
his  part  of  the  camp,  why  did  he  allow  the  whipped  negro  convict 
to  stay  in  his  bunk  several  days  without  food  or  medical  atten- 
tion. If  he  was  too  sick  to  work  he  was  or  should  nave  been  on  the 
sick  list.  If  this  negro  could  not  get  out  because  he  was  whipped, 
then  he  certainly  needed  the  attention  of  a  physician.  Again,  had 
Summerell  been  plainly  notified  by  Dr.  Furgerson  that  convict  Lowe 
had  a  serious  heart  trouble,  and  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  manual 
labor,  I  am  sure  the  supervisor  would  have  given  him  an  easy  place, 
which  is  often  done  when  the  physician  so  directs.  Had  Furgerson 
ever  carefully  examined  this  unfortunate  prisoner?  If  the  doctor 
knew  that  these  cruelties  were  being  carried  on  at  this  camp  why 
did  he  not  report  it  to  the  Superintendent  at  Raleigh?  But  people 
who  live  in  glass  houses  are  afraid  to  throw  stones.  It  looks  like 
Furgerson  and  Summerell  were  afraid  of  each  other  in  this  respect 
because  neither  could  afford  to  report  the  other.  They  feared  they 
might  have  to  resign,  which  meant  no  more  pay-rolls  for  them. 
This  may  also  account  for  the  strong  friendship  which  evidently 
shows  to  exist  between  them.  From  all  accounts  they  are  both 
guilty,  and  if  Summerell  is  discharged  Furgerson  should  be  also.  If 
he  has  other  camps  in  his  charge  his  work  there  should  be  thor- 
oughly Investigated  also. 

(Signed)  S.  H.  D. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  September  (ith,  1890. 

He  asked  that  the  Committee  investigate  these  charges. 

Q.  Doctor,  while  before  the  Committee  on  August  25th.  you  testi- 
fied, I  believe,  that  you  had  examined  Jim  Lowe?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  in  that  examination  that  he  came  to  his  death  from 
overheat,  did  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  still  of  that  opinion?  A.  Yes.  I  could  not  find  any 
effect  of  a  lick  sufficient  to  produce  death. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  Mr.  Summerell  the  physical  condition  of 
Jim  Lowe  prior  to  the  time  he  was  whipped?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was 
in  the  hospital,  and  remained  in  the  hospital  tor  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  a  week  or  ten  days.  He  worked  in  the  yard  for  some 
time  before  he  was  whipped. 

Q.  He  had  been  reported  as  unable  to  do  hard,  manual  labor  to 
the  supervisor?  A.  Yes,  I  had  reported  him  sick,  and  he  had  re- 
mained in  the  hospital  some  time.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Summerell,  I 
desire  to  make  this  statement:  We  often  have  a  good  many  men 
physically   urable  to   keep   up   with   a  squad   of  good   healthy   men. 
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and  it  is  impossible  to  keep  all  these  men  inside  the  stockade.  And 
I  remember  Jim  Lowe.  When  he  was  at  work  I  told  Mr.  Sum- 
merell  I  did  not  thinli  he  was  physically  able  to  keep  up  with  a 
strong,  healtny  squad,  because  he  had  some  heart  trouble.  Mr.  Sum- 
merell  told  the  Committee  (not  knowing  the  difference)  that  he  was 
suffering  with  heart  disease.  He  really  had  no  heart  disease  but 
a  functional  trouble  of  the  heart.  I  did  not  mean  that  he  had  organic 
disease  of  the  heart.  At  Caledonia,  when  I  first  took  charge  down 
there,  the  mortality  list  was  about  20  per  cent.  I  attended  there  four 
years,  and  in  the  meantime  there  were  16  miles  of  diking  done, 
several  thousand  acres  of  land  cleared  up,  and  I  expect  possibly  25  or 
30  miles  of  big  canals  cut  and  2,000  acres  of  land  filled  with  ponds 
was  thoroughly  ditched,  and  all  that  work  done  during  that  time. 
Besides,  when  I  went  there  the  force  was  increased  from  125  to  575. 
and  the  mortality  decreased  under  my  care  from  iO  to  about  4  per 
cent. 

Q.  To  What  do  you  think  that  decrease  in  mortality  was  due?  A. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  they  received  better  medical  care.  I  had 
good  hospitals  built  and  deep  wells  bored  to  prevent  them  drinking 
any  water  except  good  water;  I  also  kept  all  the  medicines  necessary 
for  their  treatment. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  portion  of  that  decrease  due  to  the  improved 
sanitary  condition?  A.  Well,  that  improvement  was  a  terrible  trial 
for  the  men  to  go  through  with,  doing  all  that  work. 

Q.  Do  you  th^nk  that  partly  accounted  for  the  high  mortality?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  think  they  had  the  proper  physicians  tnere. 

Q.  Who  were  the  physicians  there?  a.  Dr.  Gherkin  and  Dr.  Lof- 
tin,  both  morphine  eaters,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  administration  was  that  under?  A.  Col.  Faison's,  I 
think,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  mortality  list  of  Northampton?  A.  I  don't  know 
the  exact  number,  but  I  can  give  the  number  of  deaths  in  '96,  the 
year  before  I  took  charge.  There  were  six  deaths  the  year  before  I 
took  charge. 

Q.  What  was  the  population  that  year?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  about 
200  to  250. 

Q.  What  is  the  mortality  list  for  the  last  three  years?  A.  For  the 
last  three  years  I  have  had  six  to  die  there. 

Q.  Six  for  three  years?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  population  for  the  last  three  years?  A. 
About  the  same,  sir.  I  would  like  to  explain  the  ones  that  died. 
Lewis  Brown,  old  age,  about  75  years  old,  kid'jey  trouble;  AL 
Stanley,  shoe-maker,  never  worked  on  the  farm,  heart  trouble; 
Henry   Shirley,   chronic   diarrhea  and   neart  trouble;    James   Lowe, 
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died  in  the  field;  Allen  \'rilliams  had  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever  and 
died  three  weeUs  later  from  gastritis;  Gabe  Elliott,  consumption. 

At  Halifax  farm.  I  have  not  had  a  single  aeath  to  occur  there  in 
three  years.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  fever,  several  cases  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  a  good  many  cases  of  malarial  fever,  pneumonia  and 
other  cases  of  sickness,  but  not  a  single  death.  As  to  medicines, 
when  I  first  took  charge  I  requested  the  Superintendent  to  furnish 
me  all  the  medicines  necessary  for  any  case  of  sickness,  and  I  can 
fill  any  prescription  that  an  ordinary  drug  store  can. 

Q.  Were  you  called  on  treat  Joe  Mazon?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  make  it  a  rule  to  visit  the  camps  every  day?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  treat  all  the  cases  in  the  hospital  and  none  others,  unless 
called  upon  to  do  so?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  treat  only  those  in  the  hospi- 
tal. I  have  a  list  of  10  or  15  in  my  book,  and  when  I  think  four 
or  five  of  them  are  able  to  go  on  duty  I  put  a  cross  to  their  names; 
but  as  long  as  I  put  a  nought  to  their  names  they  stay  there,  if  it 
is  six  months. 

Q.  You  are  not  supposed  to  look  them  up  in  the  fields?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  an  ample  supply  of  medicines  on  hand?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
all  the  time. 

Q.  Are  the  convicts  provided  with  suitable  food?  A.  Yes;  I  have 
always  had  authority  on  that  line  to  provide  diet  for  them.  If  I 
don't  have  it  I  get  it. 

Q.  You  always  get  it?  A.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
never  abused  a  convict,  never  hit  one  a  lick,  never  saw  but  three 
or  four  whipped,  and  never  cursed  one,  but  treated  them  as  I  would 
a  person  outside. 

Q.  What  improvement  did  you  make  on  Caledonia  farm  in  regard 
to  water  supply?  A.  They  had  some  few  wells  driven  there,  and  I 
discontinued  the  use  of  all  the  open  wells  and  had  them  put  down 
pumps  as  deep  as  they  could  get  them. 

Q.  They  put  down  pumps?     A.  They  put  down  driven  wells. 

Q.  What  order  did  you  give  in  regard  to  convicts  using  water 
other  than  that  from  the  driven  wells?  A.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  do  it;   not  only  the  convicts  but  the  guards  and  the  overseers. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  the  poor  health  of  Caledonia  farm  to 
prior  to  the  time  you  took  charge  of  it,  more  than  anything  else? 
A.  Well,  sir;  bad  water  was  the  principal  cause;  but  I  think  the 
mortality  list  could  have  been  decreased. 

Q.  Who  was  Dr.  Gherkin?  Where  was  he  from?  A.  He  had 
been  attending  the  convicts  on  the  railroad  under  Col.  Faison. 
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Q.  Where  was  he  from?  A.  Elizabeth  City.  He  had  no  experi- 
■ence  in  malarial  diseases  In  the  first  place,  and  he  was  a  morphine 
eater.  I  don't  think  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  eating  morphine 
but  a  short  while,  and  Col.  Faison  didn't  Icnow  it. 

Q.  Who  was  Dr.  Loftin?  A.  He  was  first  from  near  Wilmington. 
He  was  unfamiliar  with  malarial  diseases  on  the  Roanoke  River.  He 
had  never  seen  a  case  of  hemorrhagic  malarial  fever.  He  told  me 
:so  himself.     Nearly  every  case  died  that  was  taken. 

September  20,  1899. 

Testimony  of  W.  B.  WHITEHEAD: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  at  present?     A.  Guard. 

Q.  Where?     A.  At  Halifax  farm. 

Q.  Who  is  superintendent?     A.  E.  C.  Shearin. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  guard  there?  A.  I  have  been  guard 
there,  this  time,  since  December  10th. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  time  you  were  guard  there?  A.  Under 
Bradshaw,  in  '96. 

Q.  Who  was  in  the  medical  department  then?  A.  Dr.  T.  H.  West, 
in  '96;   Dr.  Furgerson  this  time. 

Q.  How  has  Dr.  Furgerson  discharged  his  duties  as  medical  attend- 
ant on  that  farm?  A.  First  class.  I  never  heard  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

Q.  How  often  does  he  attend  the  convicts  there?  A.  Daily.  Pos- 
sibly he  is  called  oft  and  misses  a  day  occasionally,  two  or  three  days 
since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Do  the  convicts  want  for  proper  medicine  or  proper  food  for 
sick  people?  A.  Not  at  all.  They  all  regard  him  as  the  best  physi- 
cian they  have  ever  had. 

Q.  Has  anybody  died  there  since  Furgerson  has  had  charge?  A. 
TMot  that  I  know  of.     I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  How  is  his  treatment  of  the  convicts  so  far  as  his  intercourse  is 
concerned?  A.  Excellent.  Never  heard  him  speak  a  harsh  word  to 
any  one. 

Q.  How  has  his  success  been  compared  to  his  predecessors  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases?  A.  Well,  a  death  has  never  occurred  since 
1  have  been  there. 

Q.  You  say  you  are  a  guard  on  that  farm?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  around  the  hospital  much?  A.  I  go  around  there  right 
much. 

Q.  You  have  ample  opportunity  for  observing  Dr.  Furgerson's 
"treatment?     A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Examination  by  the  Committee: 

Q.  You  were  employed  on  the  farm  under  Mr.  Leazer?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  farm?     A.  Pope  farm. 

Q.  You  have  been  on  that  farm  all  the  while?  A.  No,  sir;  in 
'97  I  was  under  Capt.  Rhem. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  him  as  Deing  competent?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  preserve  good  discipline?     A.  Y"es,  sir. 

D.  Does  he  get  good  work  out  of  the  convicts?  A.  So  far  as  I 
know.  I  never  heard  anything  to  the  contrary.  He  is  an  excellent 
man,  I  think. 

Q.  Does  he  make  good  crops?     A.  Very  good,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  work  under  John  R.  Smith?  A.  Y''es,  from  February 
to  the  first  of  September. 

Q.  Who  were  the  supervisors  under  Leazer?  A.  Capt.  Rhem  and 
Capt.  Summerell. 

Q.  Do  you  look  upon  ii.s  administration  as  being  economical?  A. 
I  think  it  is  generally  considered  so. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it?     A.  Well,  tnink  it  was. 

Q.  How  was  John  R.  Smith's  administration?  A.  Well,  he  was 
considered  very  poor,  incompetent. 

Q.  Was  he  economical  or  extravagant?  A.  Extravagant;  consid- 
ered so. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  products  being  carried  from  the  farm  at 
any  time,  and  not  properly  accounted  for?  A.  Never  did,  sir;  under 
any  administration. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Shearin  kind  to  his  convicts?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  good  disciplinarian?    A.  Very  good. 

Q.  Economical  in  his  administration?     A.    very. 

Q.  Does  he  feed  tne  convicts  well?  A.  Very  well,  indeed.  Never 
heard  them  complain  at  all. 

Q.  Y''ou  say  you  never  knew  a  supervisor,  or  any  other  person 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  Penitentiary,  to  send  off 
any  products  that  were  not  properly  accounted  for?  A.  I  never 
knew  it.    Never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  know  anything  about  that?  A. 
Well,  it  could  have  been  done  without  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  under  Capt.  Bradshaw?  A.  Nine 
months. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  he  in  the  treatment  of  his  convicts? 
A.  Very  good;   excellent. 

Q.  Did  he  have  good  discipline?     A.  Very  good,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  get  good  work  out  of  the  convicts?  A.  I  think  he  did. 
He  was  the  best  manager  altogether  that  I  ever  saw. 
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Q.  Did  lie  raise  good  crops?     A.  Right  good,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  look  after  the  farm  well?  Its  physical  condition?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Q.  He  looked  after  the  details  of  the  management?  A.  So  far  as  I 
know.  I  don't  think  he  had  as  competent  physician  as  we  have 
now. 

Q.  Was  he  responsible  for  the  physician?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Capt.  Bradshaw  cruel  in  any  manner?     A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  He  was  firm?  A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the  employes  and  prisoners; 
he  commanded  the  respect  of  all. 

Q.  What  was  his  treatment  of  the  employes,  guards  and  over- 
seers?    A.  Perfect,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  succeeded  Capt.  Bradshaw?  A.  Peter 
Hughes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  Bradshaw  was  removed?  A.  On  account  of 
his  politics,  being  a  Democrat. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge  when  you  were  there  in  December?  A.  J.  T. 
Pope. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  management?  A.  Well,  he 
is  a  ver  good  man.  A  first-rate  man,  very  humane  to  the  prison- 
ers.   About  his  competency  I  don't  know;  I  didn't  stay  long  enough. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  Mr.  Shearin  as  a  competent  man?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
a  good  supervisor,  very  good,  indeed. 

Q.  He  is  humane  in  his  treatment  of  prisoners?  A.  Very.  If  he 
has  any  trouble  it  is  being  too  lenient. 

Examination  by  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  Did  not  Capt.  Bradshaw  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to  whip 
the  convicts  in  order  to  enforce  discipline?  A.  Did  it  frequently, 
sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  instrument  did  he  use?  A.  A  leather  strap 
about  18  to  24  inches  long,  fixed  to  a  wooden  handle. 

Q.  Did  he  frequently  draw  the  blood?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Shearin  find  it  necessary  to  inflict  punishment  to 
those  who  need  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  iiOW  often  does  he  inflict  punishment?  A.  Possibly 
once  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  prisoners  has  he?  A.  He  has  about  36  or  37  males 
and  22  or  23  women. 

Q.  Does  he  remove  the  clothes  of  the  women?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
seen  them  take  off  one  garment  when  they  had  on  two  or  three. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  them  take  all  their  clothes  off?  A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  make  the  men  take  down  their  clothes?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  all  do  that. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  enforce  discipline  among  the  convicts  without 
whipping?     A.  It  is  simply  Impossible  to  do  it,  sir.  , 

September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  W.  A.  SATER: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  at  present?  A.  An  overseer  on  the 
Northampton  farm. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  place?  A.  About  seven  or  eight 
years,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  Northampton  farm  when 
you  were  first  employed  on  that  farm?  A.  When  I  flrst  went  there, 
sir.  Dr.  Furgerson  was  there,  but  that  was  not  when  I  was  first  an 
overseer.     I  was  first  on  Caledonia  farm. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  on  Caledonia  farm?     A.  In  '92. 

Q.  When  did  you  move  to  Northampton  farm?  A.  Last  May, 
twelve  months  ago. 

Q.  Who  was  physician  in  charge  of  Caledonia  (arm  when  you 
first  went  there?     A.  Dr.  Gherkin.  , 

Q.  Who  next  followed  Dr.  Gherkin?     A.  Dr.  Loftin. 

Q.  How  did  the  mortality  of  the  convicts  and  guards  on  Caledonia 
farm  after  Dr.  Ferguson  took  charge  compare  with  what  it  was  be- 
fore? A.  Well,  it  was  very  much  less,  sir.  Very  few  deaths  after 
Dr.  Furgerson  took  charge  compared  with  before  that. 

Q.  How  did  he  discharge  his  duties  as  medical  attendant?  A.  I 
think  he  did  all  he  could,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  his  demeanor  to  the  convicts  under  his  charge  in 
the  hospital?  A.  I  never  saw  him  mistreat  one  in  my  life.  I  always 
thought  he  was  rather  lenient,  and  kept  those  that  ought  to  be 
at  work.    He  always  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  report  one  well  enough  for  duty 
when  you  were  satisfied  from  after  results  that  he  was  not  well 
enough  for  duty?     A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Ever  know  him  to  neglect  one?     A.  Never  did,  sir 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  neglect  a  guard  or  overseer?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  Northampton  farm?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  his  attention  at  Northampton  farm?  A.  Just  as  at  the 
other  farms.    Very  attentive;  never  missed  a  day  that    I  know  of. 

Examination  by  the  Coji.mittee: 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  a  convict  by  the  name  of  Joe 
Mazon,  or  any  other  convict,  being  whipped  so  that  he  was  unfit 
for  duty?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  about  Joe  Mazon  being  whipped?     A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  confined  in  the  cell  after  the  whipping?  A.  Not  that 
I  know  of,  sir 

Q.  Do  you  Ivnow  what  became  of  him  after  he  was  whipped?  A. 
I  think  he  remained  in  the  stockade  for  three  or  four  days.  He 
came  to  Capt.  Summerell  next  morning  and  asked  him  to  let  him 
remain  in  and  he  did  so.  I  think  three  or  four  days  after  that  I 
needed  a  hand  and  I  told  Mr.  Summerell  I  thought  he  was  able  to 
work,  and  he  put  h.m  out.    It  he  ever  went  in  again  x  don't  know  it. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  stockade  but  not  in  the  hospital?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Was  Michener  whipped  and  left  in  the  hospital?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  Michener  work  with?  A.  At  the  time  he  was  whipped 
he  was  working  with  me;  and  he  never  stopped  a  day  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Michener  did  not  stop  a  day?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mazon  stayed  in  the  stockade  for  three  or  four 
days?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Dr  Furgerson  called  on  to  prescribe  for  him?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  He  was  never  brought  before  Dr.  Furgerson?  A.  Well,  he  was 
right  there  in  the  stockade,  walking  about.  He  could  have  gone  to 
see  the  doctor. 

Q.  The  question  was,  did  anybody  call  Dr.  Furgerson's  attention 
to  him?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Dr.  Furgerson  was  always  attentive  to  matters  of  that  kind 
when  called  to  his  attention?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  attentive  to  the 
convicts. 

Q.  He  was  not  supposed  to  go  around  and  look  up  cases?  A.  No, 
sir;  that's  not  his  business  at  all. 

Q.  And  he  does  not  attend  to  prisoners  who  do  not  come  under  his 
immediate  attention  or  are  brought  to  his  attention?  A.  No,  sir; 
and  tliose  who  do  not  go  before  him  are  not  supposed  to  need  him. 

H-  When  did  this  whipping  occur?     A.  1  think  in  July,  '98. 

September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  JOHN  W.  BRANHAN: 

Examination  by  j.v.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  now?  A.  I  am  corporal  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary guard. 

Q.  On   what   farm?     A.  Northampton   farm. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position?     A.  About  18  months. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  Penitentiary  in  any 
manner?     A.  About   10   years. 
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Q.  On  what  farm  were  you  first  empl03'ed?  A.  On  the  Bledsoe 
farm,  near  Raleigh. 

Q.  On  what  other  farms  were  you  employed?  A.  At  the  Peniten- 
tiary and  on  the  Northampton  farm. 

Q.  How  has  Dr.  Furgerson  discharged  his  duties  as  medical  attend- 
ant at  the  Northampton  farm  since  you  have  been  there?  A.  Very 
well,  so  far  as  I  know.     I  have  never  heard  any  complaint. 

Q.  Does  his  management  compare  favorably  with  that  at  the  other 
places  you  have  been  at?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  does;  better,  if 
anything. 

September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  E.  L.  SUMMERBLL: 

Examination  by  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  now?  A.  Superintendent  of  the 
Northampton  farm. 

Q.  How  has  Dr.  Furgerson  dischar.ged  his  duties  as  medical  attend- 
ant on  the  convicts?  A.  Just  as  good  as  can  be,  sir.  Seems  to  be 
as  thoughtful  for  them  as  any  one. 

Q.  What  difference  does  he  make,  if  any,  in  his  attention  to  the 
convicts  and  the  guards  and  supervisors  or  overseers  on  the  farm? 
A.  Not  a  particle. 

Q.  What  difference  is  there  in  his  medical  attention  to  the  con- 
victs and  your  family?     A.  None  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  to  attend  your  family  right  often,  does  he  not?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  neglect  a  sick  convict?  A.  Never, 
since  I  have  been  supervisor  of  my  camp.  , 

Q.  Does  he  see  that  they  are  provided  with  proper  food  and  med- 
icines?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  Northampton  farm  prior  to  your 
appointment  as  supervisor  of  that  farm?     A.  About  seven  miles. 

September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  E.  L.  TRAVIS: 

Examination  by  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  What  is  your  present  position  in  connection  with  the  Peniten- 
tiary?    A.  I  am  one  of  the  Executive  Board. 

Q.  You  live  in  Halifax?     A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Furgerson  well?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  he  qualified  to  attend  to  the  treatment  of  the  convicts? 
A.  Dr.  Furgerson's  standing  as  a  physician  is  very  good.  I  think 
he  is  considered  one  of  the  best  physicians  in  this  community. 

Q.  From  your  personal  knowledge  of  him,  outside  of  his  reputa- 
17 
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tion,  do  you  think  him  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  Ivnow  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  he  has  dis- 
charged them?     A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  personally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  derived  from  talking  with  the  inmates 
of  the  Penitentiary  or  the  guards?  A.  I  don't  recollect  any  con- 
versation with  the  guards  or  inmates  in  regard  to  Dr.  Furgerson. 
I  know  his  health  record  at  the  farms  he  has  attended  is  very 
fine. 

Q.  Has  any  complaint  come  to  you  of  any  neglect  or  any  unkind 
treatment  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Furgerson?  A.  No,  sir,  I  have  never 
heard  any. 

September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  E.  C.  SHEARIN: 

Examination  by  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  now?  A.  Supervisor  of  Halifax 
farm. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  supervisor?  A.  Went  there  the  6th 
of  February,  this  year. 

Q.  How  does  Dr.  Furgerson  aischarge  his  duties  as  medical  attend- 
ant on  the  convicts  at  your  farm?  A.  I  don't  think  a  man  could 
attend  to  his  business  any  better  than  he  does.  I  have  been  there 
six  or  seven  months  and  he  hasn't  missed  but  one  or  two  days. 

Q.  How  is  his  intercourse  with  the  prisoners?  Is  it  polite  and 
courteous  or  is  it  rude  and  rough?  A.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
else  but  politeness.  He  treats  them  just  like  he  would  sick  persons 
outside. 

Q.  Is  he  attentive  to  the  sick?     A.  Yes,  sir;  especially  so. 

Q.  Does  he  provide  them  with  proper  food  and  medicine?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  neglect  any  duty  to  the  sick  since 
you  have  been  there?  A.  I  have  not,  sir.  Further  than  that,  he  fre- 
quently calls  my  attention  to  some  one  sick. 

Q.  Has  he  demonstrated  this  fact — that  he  is  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  position?     A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Shearin  requested  the  Committee  to  look  into  certain  charges 
that  had  been  made  against  his  administration  by  the  newspapers 
and  otherwise,  but  the  Committee  decided  that,  as  they  had  no  power 
to  enforce  the  attendance  of  witnesses  since  March  6th,  they  would 
not  go  into  the  matter. 
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September  20,  1899. 
Testimony  of  GEO.  B.  McGWYN: 

Examination  by  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  Have  you  a  farm  at  Occoneechee  Neclv,  near  liere?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  here?     A.  About  two  miles. 

Q.  Who  has  been  at  any  time  as  physician  at  that  farm  in  the 
past  four  or  five  years?     A.  Dr.  Furgerson. 

Q.  Do  you  Ijnow  Dr.  Furgerson  well  as  a  physician?  A.  Well.  1 
think  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation  as  a  physician?  A.  In  my  section  it  is 
remarkably  good. 

Q.  How  about  his  treatment  of  the  malarial  diseases  prevalent  in 
the  low-grounds  of  Roanoke  River?  A.  From  results  he  has  no 
equal.  Mine  is  considered  quite  an  unhealthy  place,  and  he  has 
been   remarkably  successful. 

Q.  Have  you  had  much  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  the  low- 
grounds  of  the  Roanoke  River?     A.  Yes,  sir;  about  b3  or  35  years. 


Halifax,  N.  C,  September  21,  1899. 

Testimony  of  GEORGE  A.  PITMAN: 

Examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  What  county  are  you  from?     A.  Halifax. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  now?  A.  Overseer  under  Mr.  Sum- 
merell. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  begin  to  work  for  the  State  in  connection 
with  the  Penitentiary?     A.  In  January,  '95. 

Q.  Where  did  you  first  work?     A.  Under  Maj.  Mclver. 

Q.  Where  next?     A.  On  the  railroad,  under  Capt.  Bradshaw 

Q.  Where  next?     A.  Under  Mr.   Summerell. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  Mr.  Summerell  to  inflict  unnecessary  or 
cruel  punishment  on  a  convict  since  you  have  been  with  him?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  whipping  done  in  the  penitentiary,  is  it  done  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  overseer?  A.  Y'es,  sir;  they  report  to  the 
supervisor. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Capt.  Mclver  fail  to  whip  one  reported  by 
the  overseer?     A.  I  never  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Capt.  Bradshaw  to  fail  to  whip  one  when 
reported?  A.  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  wasn't  under  him  very 
much. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  Mr.  Summerell  to  fail  to  whip  one  when 
reported?  A.  No,  sir;  he  never  refuses  to  whip  one  when  he  needs 
to  be  whipped. 
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Examination  by  the  Committee: 

Q.  You  have  been  at  work  with  the  State  since  January,  '95?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Some  of  the  time  I  was  off.  I  don't  suppose  I  have  worked 
for  the  State  over  three  years  in  all. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  at  Capt.  Summerell's?  A.  About  nine 
months. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  Joe  Mazon?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Joe  Michener?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Mr.  Mclver  a  good  supervisor?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  guess  be  is  a  very  good  one,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  "Was  he  kind  and  humane  in  his  treatment  of  the  convicts?  A. 
"Well,  sir,  not  more  so  than  the  others. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that  question?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  kind  to 
them. 

Q.  He  was  a  strict  man?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Summerell  a  good  manager?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Strict?  A.  Y'"es,  sir;  of  course,  he  is  strict;  not  more  so  than 
ethers,   though. 

t).  How  often  do  they  find  it  necessary  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment on  the  convicts  at  Northampton?  A.  I  can't  tell,  any  more 
than  my  squad. 

Q.  What  about  your  squad?  A.  "Well,  sometimes  one  a  week; 
sometimes  two  a  week;  altogether  owing  to  the  work  and  the  men  we 
have  to  work. 

Q.  For  what  offenses  are  they  usually  whipped?  A.  "Well,  for  not 
working,  and  for  disobeying  camp  orders  and  regulations. 

Q.  "^Vhat  are  they  whipped  with?     A.  A  strap;  a  piece  of  leather. 

Q.  How  many  licks  are  usually  given 'r  A.  "Weil,  I  don't  think  I 
have  ever  seen  Mr.  Summerell  give  more  than  eight  or  ten. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  give  as  many  as  forty?  A.  Not  since  I 
iave  been  here,  he  has  not. 

Q,  T'id  you  ever  see  him  lose  his  temper?     A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  very  mild-mannered  man?  A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  whip- 
ping them,  he  is. 

September  21,  1899. 
Te'5timcny  of  SAMUEL  HOWELL: 

Examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation?     A.  Working  convicts. 
Q.  On  what  farm?    A.  Northampton. 
Q.  You  are  an  overseer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  employment?  A.  Nearly  three 
.years. 
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Q,  Who  was  supervisor  in  charge  when  you  first  went  there?  A, 
Capt.  Rhem. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  under  Capt.  Rhem?  A.  Three  and  a 
half  months. 

Q.  Since  that  time  you  have  been  under  Mr.  E.  L.  Summerell,  have 
you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  Mr.  Summerell  to  inflict  cruel  or  unnec- 
essary punishment  on  any  of  the  convicts  since  you  have  been 
there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  his  treatment  of  them  when  they  obey  the  rules  of 
the  Penitentiary  and  behave  themselves?     A.  It  is  good. 

Q.  Does  he  look  after  their  clothing,  eating,  etc.?  A.  All  right; 
better  than  I  ever  saw. 

Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  Did  you  know  a  convict  by  the  name  of  Gabe  Elliott?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  die?     A.  He  died  last  -winter,  I  think,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  time?  A.  Along  the  first  of  March,  if  -I  am  not 
mistaken. 

Q.  Was  he  transferred  from  Castle  Haynes  to  Northampton  farm? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition?     A.  Very  bad,   sir. 

Q.  Bad  health,  do  you  mean?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  well  clothed?     A.  Very  poorly  clothed.  I  thought. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  he  arrived  there?     A.  Not  the  exact  date. 

Q.  How  long  after  he  arrived  there  before  he  was  put  out  to  work? 
A.  I  don't  know  exactly  the  day  he  went  out;  he  never  did  work 
any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  him  out  in  the  field,  and  when  he  was  un- 
able to  work  let  him  stop  at  the  end  of  the  rows?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  he  out  during  that  cold  weather?     A.  One  day. 

Q.  Did  he  stop  at  the  end  of  the  rows?  A.  He  stopped  about  three 
hours- 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  blanket  to  wrap  up  in?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  fire  while  he  was  stopped?  A.  We  had  a  fire 
before. 

Q.  Why  did  you  let  a  convict  stay  out  there  three  hours  without 
fire  or  heavy  clothing  in  weather  like  that?  A.  v\''ell,  it  was  not 
very  cold  where  he  was  behind  the  bank. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  day  the  snow  was  on  the  ground?     A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  day  the  prisoners  got  frost-bitten?  A.  They 
never  got  frost-bitten  that  day  that  I  know. 
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Q.  When  Gabe  Elliott  went  back  to  the  house  that  day  was  he  ever 
brought  out  to  work  any  more?  A.  I  don't  think  we  ever  carried 
him  out  any  more. 

Q.  Did  yovi  make  a  habit  of  taking  your  convicts  out  of  the  stock- 
ades when,  sick  and  let  them  sit  three  hours  at  the  end  of  the  rows 
without  blanket  or  covering?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  any  prisoners  to  get  their  hands  frost- 
bitten?    A.  I  don't  know  when  they  got  frost-bitten. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  that  were  frost-bitten?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  Gabe  Elliott  live  after  that  day  he  was  out  at 
work?     A.  I  don't  know  exactly. 

Q.  About  how  long?     A.  Probably  a  month. 

Q.  Were  you  working  those  convicts  whose  hands  were  frozen 
there;  were  they  working  in  your  squad?  A.  I  worked  some  that 
broke  out  there.  I  don't  know  where  they  were  hurt;  they  said  at 
Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  at  work  in  your  squad?     A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  Who?  A.  One  man  named  Richardson;  I  don't  remember 
whether  there  were  others  or  not. 

Q.  What  was  Richardson  doing?     A.  General  work. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  fire  that  day  to  go  to?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Richardson  ask  you  to  let  him  go  to  the  fire?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  the  fire?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  with  the  others,  i 
stoppo'i  them  all  when  they  went  to  the  fire. 

Q.  You  let  them  all  go  at  the  same  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  complain  to  you  that  day  of  being  at  all  cold? 
A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Was  it  a  very  cold  day?     A.  Yes,  sir;   pretty  cold. 

Q  Ho"w  many  men  have  you  ever  seen  punished?  A.  Whipped 
any  way?     (Yes.)     I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  often  has  punishment  usually  been  inflicted  there  this 
year?     A.  I  don't  know  about  that.    Whenever  it  is  necessary. 

Q.  You  have  no  idea  of  how  often  it  is  necessary?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  keep  up  with  that. 

Q.  You  don't  think  there  is  any  time  passes  when  whipping  is  nec- 
essary but  what  it  is  done?     A.  Sometimes  they  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Summerell  whip  Joe  Mazon?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  whip  Joe  Bogan?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  that  whipping?  Where  did  it  take  place?  A.  In 
the  stockade. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  for?  A.  He  wouldn't  work;  that 
is  all  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  How  long  had  Joe  been  there  when  this  whipping  took  place? 
A.  I  don't  know  exactly. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  whip  Joe  Michener?     A.  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  whip  Joe  Whitt?  A.  Not  that  I  remember, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  whip  Andrew  Farrar?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  whip  Sam  Moore?  A.  I  don't  remember 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Summerell  or  any  ot  the  overseers  under 
him  whip  any  one  severely?     A.  No,  sir;  not  too  severely,  I  haven't. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  of  too  severely?  A.  Well,  a  man  needs 
whipping  till  he  is  conquered,  that  is  all  I  can  tell  you. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  had  no  idea  about  how  frequently  or 
how  many  were  whipped  in  a  year?  A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  keep  up  with 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Summerell  in  regard 
to  this  investigation?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  what  you  were  going  to  be  asked  when  you 
came  over  this  morning?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  this  investigation  was  in  progress?  A.  Yed. 
sir;  I  heard  it  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  it  was  about  A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than 
what  it  has  been. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  it  had  been  about?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  say.  then,  you  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Summerell  in 
regard  to  this  investigation?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  other  person  about 
it?     No,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all?     No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sign  a  paper  stating  that  Mr.  Summerell  was  not  a 
cruel  man?     A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  to  sign  a  paper  of  that  kind?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  the  paper  was  that  kind  exactly. 

Q.  State  what  it  was?  A.  I  signed  a  paper  that  he  had  given 
orders  r.ot  to  inflict  punishment  in  the  field. 

Q.  He  had  given  orders  of  that  kind?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  others?  I  didn't  see  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  whip  a  man  he  [Summerell]  was  not 
present?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  a  convict  yourself?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Where?     A.  In  the  stockade. 

Q.  Who  presented  the  paper  you  referred  to?     A.  Mr.  Ed.  Clark. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  the  purpose  of  the  paper  was,  why  it  was 
being  signed  up?     A.  No;   I  don't  Know  exactly  what  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  read    it?     A.  I  heard  it  read. 
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Q.  Who  read  it?     A.  Clark. 

Q.  Is  that  all  that  was  in  it?     A.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  done  with  the  paper?     A.  No,  sir. 

Re-examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  Where  were  you  this  morning  when  you  got  the  message  to 
come  here?     A.  Up  on  the  county  road,  working. 

Q.  Did  you  know  before  you  got  the  message  that  you  were  going 
to  come  here  today?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Summerell  had  said  nothing  to  you,  had  he?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  me  at  all?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  Gabe  Elliott  been  there  before  he  began  to  work, 
do  you  remember?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  you  that  he  worked  a  part  of  two  days?  A.  I 
think  it  was  a  part  of  two  days. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  had  consumption  when  you  took  him  out  to 
work?     No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  he  was  unable  to  work?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
know  it  when  he  went  out,  but  after  we  went  out  I  looked  at  him  and 
thought  he  was  unable  to  work. 

Q.  AVas  the  sun  shining  on  the  ditch  bank  where  he  sat?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  let  him  go  home  after  he  stopped  work?  A. 
No,  sit :   he  asked  me  to  let  him  stop. 

Q.  Had  you  any  idea  when  you  carried  those  men  out  that  it  would 
cause  them  to  be  frost-bitteu?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  cold  enough  to  frost-bite  anybody  when 
working?  A.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  have  done  it;  anybody  that 
worked. 

September  21,  1899. 
Testimony  of  J.  N.  HAMLET: 

Examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?     A.  Overseer  at  Caledonia  farm. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Joe  Mazon?     A.  Yes.  sir,  I  used  to. 

Q.  Where  did  you  know  him?     A.  At  the  Penitentiary. 

Q.  What  is  his  character?     A.  I  think  it  is  pretty  bad. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  a  mutiny  in  the  Penitentiary?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  heard  something  about  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that  he 
was  in  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  C.  R.  Blake?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him?  A.  I  suppose  aoout  15  or  16 
years. 
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Q.  Do  you  think  you  know  his  general  character?  A.  Well,  sir;  I 
can  hardly  say  whether  I  do  or  not.    I  know  the  man. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him?  A.  About  16  or  17  years. 
Have  not  known  him  for  the  last  five  years. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  his  character?  A.  No,  sir;  I  would 
not  say  positively  as  to  his  character. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  overseer?  A.  I  was  overseer  oH 
and  on;  sometimes  on  the  railroad. 

Q.  Could  you  enforce  discipline  without  corporal  punishment? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  believe  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  It  you  start  to  whip  a  convict  and  he  is  rebellious  and  don't 
go  on  and  do  what  you  want  him  to  do,  how  would  that  affect  the 
discipline?  A.  My  experience  is  always  to  conquer  him  when  yo\i 
whip  him. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  others?  A.  I 
think  so;   I  never  saw  a  case. 

Q.  You  always  punish  them  till  you  do  conquer  them?  A.  Yes,  I 
think  they  all  do  that. 

Examination  by  the  CoMiiiTTEE: 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  convicts  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  whip? 
Do  you  think  as  many  as  ten  out  of  a  hundred?  A.  I  never  kept 
any  account.     Sometimes  I  would  and  sometimes  I  wouldn't. 

Q.  Well,  state  to  the  Committee  as  near  as  you  can  how  many 
you  did  whip  through  the  year?  A.  It  would  be  hard  to  do  without 
a  record. 

Q.  You  don't  know  wlfat  you  did  do.  do  you?  A.  Well,  there  is 
a  record  of  every  man  sent  to  him.  A  supervisor  don't  generally 
keep  it. 

Q.  Well,  can't  you  form  some  idea?  That  is  the  way  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  it?     A.  I  am  absolutely  unable  to  say. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  anj-  at  all?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  I  kept  a  record  during  the  month,  and 
that  was  reported  at  the  end  of  each  month  on  a  slip  of  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  as  many  as  50  out  of  a  hundred  auring  the  year? 
A.  No,  sir;   I  never  whipped  that  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  worse  class  of  prisoners  are 
sent  to  Lewis  Summerell's  farm  than  to  your  farm?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  know.     I  haven't  been  here  long  enough. 

Re-examination  by  Capt.  Pkebi.es; 

Q.  Do  you  think  as  many  as  fifty  per  cent  are  whipped  during 
their  term,  averaging  them,  long  and  short?  Do  as  many  as  half  of 
them  get  whipped  while  there?  A.  I  don't  think  hardly  that  many 
would  get  whipped. 
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Re-examination  by  the  Committee: 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  the  general  reputation  of  W.  J.  Hodges?  A.  Well, 
I  have  known  him  for  quite  a  while. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  general  character  of  the  man  is?  A.  I 
think  it  is  good. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  D.  S.  Russell?  A.  No, 
sir;    I   do  not. 

Septembek  21,  1899. 
Testimony  of  H.  L.  TILLERY: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?    A.  Farmer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?     A.  At  TilleiT  farm. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?  A.  I  have  lived  there  since 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  management  of  Caledonia  farm 
for  the  past  four  years?  A.  I  know  very  little  about  it;  am  very 
seldom  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  farm? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  was  the  management  of  the  Tillery  farm  last  year?  A. 
I  think  very  poor. 

Q.  Who  was  in  charge?     A.  I  think  Mr.  Fercell. 

Q.  Were  the  crops  all  gathered?     A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  How  much  waste  was  there  on  that  farm  last  year?  A.  Well, 
I  suppose  100  to  150  bales  of  cotton;  I  don't  know  how  much  corn. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  loss  of  the  cotton?  A.  I  think 
they  were  short  of  labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  capacity  of  Dickson  or  Mc- 
Caskey  as  supervisors?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Capt.  Mclver?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  very  good  supervisor. 

September  21,  1899. 
Testimony  of  M.  W.  TILLERY: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?     A.  Farmer. 

Q.  Where  is   your   residence?     A.  Tillery   farm. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  management  of  the  Caledonia  farm 
for  the  past  four  years?     A.  I  go  there  occasionally;  not  very  often. 

Q.  You  have  had  opportunities  to  tell  in  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment?    A.  No.  sir;   I  go  there  very  seldom. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  had  sufEcient  opportunities  to  make  an  esti- 
mate of  the  manner  in  which  the  farm  is  being  conducted?  A. 
Very  poor,  I  think,  last  year. 

Q.  Under  whose   supervision?     A.  Under   McCaskey  and   Dickson. 
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Q.  Was  the  general  condition  of  the  farm  kept  up?  A.  No,  sir; 
they  were  short  of  hands.  They  took  some  away  to  work  on  the 
railroad. 

Q.  How  was  it  under  Capt.  Mclver?  A.  Well,  he  is  considered  a 
good  supervisor. 

Q.  How  was  It  under  IMcIver  in  former  years?  A.  He  made  fine 
crops  there. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  improvements?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  they 
did  $100,000  worth  of  work  there,  diking,  ditching  and  clearing; 
they  cleared  3,000  acres,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Who  was  Superintendent  of  the  Penitentiary?     A.  Mr.  Leazer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  management  when  John  R. 
Smith  was  Superintendent?  A.  I  know  about  the  time  they  carried 
tne  hands  off  and  lost  so  much  cotton.  Last  year  they  lost  700' 
or  800  barrels  of  corn;  threw  it  down  in  the  snow  and  It  rotted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  management  of  the  Tillery 
farm  last  year?  A.  They  made  a  very  poor  showing  last  year;  it 
was  poor,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cotton  lost?     A.  Well,  j^es,  some. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the  sales 
of  the  products  were  made  last  year  on  the  Caledonia  farm?  A.  No. 
sir;   I  do  not. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  improvements  made  on  the  Caledonia  farm 
since  Mr.  Leazer  went  out?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Any  land  cleared?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  ditching?     A.  I  think  some  ditching  was  done  last  year. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  charges  of  cruelty  on  these  farms?  A.  No. 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  such  charges  against  Mr.  Summerell?  A. 
Nothing  only  the  newspaper  reports. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Caledonia  farm  can  be  made  profitable  to  the 
State  under  proper  management?     A.  Yes,  sir:  I  do. 

Septehbek  21,  1899. 
Testimony  of  W.  A.  PIERCE: 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in?  A.  Mercantile  business, 
farming,  etc. 

Q.  Where?     A.  Weldon  and  Roanoke  Rapids. 

Q.  Do  you  handle  cotton?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Peter  Hughes?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  business  transactions  with  him?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?  A.  In  the  fall  of  '97:  in  fact,  during  the  whole  time 
he  was  at  Halifax  farm. 
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Q.  He  was  superintendent  of  Halifax  farm,  was  he  not?  A.  At 
that  time,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  bring  any  of  the  products  of  the  farm  and  sell 
it  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  it  in  wagons?     A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  cotton  sold  you?     A.  Seven  bales. 

(Witness  submitted  tabulated  statement  showing  sale  of  seven 
ibales  of  cotton.) 

Q.  You  swear  this  is  a  correct  statement?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  cotton  paid  for  in  cash?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  I  am  not  positive;  either  to  Mr.  Hughes  or  one 
■of  the  superintendents. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hughes  take  any  part  of  it  in  goods?  A.  I  sold  him 
some  goods.  The  cotton  was  paid  for,  and  he  bought  the  goods  and 
paid  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  paid  for  these  goods  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  cotton?     A.  I  co'Uld  not  say. 

Q.  What  class  of  goods  did  he  buy?  A.  I  am  not  positive,  I  think 
mostly  groceries. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  Peter  Hughes?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  saw  him  or  heard  of  him  till  he  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent of  this  farm. 

Q.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Hughes  any  bill  of  the  goods  bought?  A. 
To  the  best  of  my  recollection  we  did,  but  I  am  not  positive.  Once 
•or  twice  afterward  he  came  in  and  asked  for  a  bill  of  the  goods  he 
bought.  I  explained  to  him  that  we  kept  a  record  of  the  goods 
charged  but  of  the  cash  sales  we  kept  no  itemized  account,  except 
•of  the  gross  sales  or  the  total  amount  of  the  sales. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hughes  made  a  habit  of  selling 
"the  products  of  the  farm  in  this  manner?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  sell  you  anything  else  besides  cotton?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
Tjutter. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  We  have  no  record  of  that.  The  butter  was 
:generally  traded  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  goods  was  generally  purchased  with 
the  butter?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  cannot  say  whether  groceries 
■or  dry-goods. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  how  he  managed  his  farm?  A. 
I  do  not,  sir.  He  used  to  send  convicts  in  here  with  a  wagon  and 
nobody  with  them.  I  went  down  there  one  day  and  a  lot  of  them 
were  skinning  coons  and  'possums.  I  understood  he  told  the  people 
around  here  that  he  could  take  them  out  coon  or  'possum  hunting 
.and  have  them  all  back  next  morning. 

Q.   Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  a  drinking  man?     A.  I 
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could  not  say,  sir.  From  what  I  saw  around  here  he  seemed  to  m& 
to  be  a  drinking  man. 

Q.  Were  you  doing  business  here  when  Mr.  Leazer  was  superin- 
tendent?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  farm  managed  under  Mr.  Leazer?  A.  I  thought 
very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cotton  being  sold  in  the  manner  that  Mr. 
Hughes  sold  this?    A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  buy  anything  from  the  supervisors?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What?     A.  A  good  many  oats,  hay,  corn  and  cabbage. 

Q.  What  business  you  did  with  Mr.  Leazer  was  done  in  a  business- 
like manner  was  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  Mr.  Peter  Hughes  had  seen  fit  to  do  so  ho 
could  have  appropriated  a  part  of  this  money  to  his  own  use  and 
the  Central  Prison  could  never  have  checked  him?  A.  I  can  say 
this,  that  I  think  he  could  have  used  it  in  any  manner  he  saw  fit. 

Q.  You  rendered  no  statement  to  the  Central  Prison?  A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  Was  the  general  business  management  under  John  R.  Smith  so 
far  as  you  are  able  to  judge  of  this  slack  character?  A.  Well,  I  think 
so,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge. 

Q.  How  was  it  under  Mewboorne?     A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  management  under  Mr.  Leazer?  A. 
When  Mr.  Leazer  was  in  charge  they  were  always  selling  some- 
thing. Under  his  management  they  not  only  sold  cotton,  and  what 
you  might  call  money  crops,  but  ihey  always  had  corn,  oats,  hay, 
shucks,  and  even  the  wheat-straw  was  saved  and  sold. 

Q.  How  was  it  under  Smith  and  Mewboorne?  A.  It  seemed  to  be 
just  the  reverse.     They  were  buying  everything  of  that  character. 

September  21,  1899. 
Testimony  of  J.  M.  FLOYD: 

Examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Floyd?  A.  Overseer  on  North- 
ampton farm. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?     A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  Who  was  superintendent  when  you  first  went  there?  A.  Capt, 
Rhem. 

Q.  After  he  left  you  served  under  Capt.  Summerell?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  E.  L.  Summerell  inflicted  cruel  or  unnecessary  punish- 
ment on  any  convicts  since  you  have  been  there?     A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  him  to  punish  one  when  you  thought 
he  didn't  need  it?     A.  No,  sir;  never  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  punish  one  more  than  you  thought 
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reasonable  and   necessary  to  enforce  discipline  in   the   institution? 
A.  No,  sir;  never  have. 

Examination  by  the  Committee: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  linow  him  to  punish  any  one?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  often?  A.  Sometimes  it  is  a  long  time  between  times, 
and  sometimes  not  so  long. 

Q.  For  what  offenses  is  punishment  usually  inflicted?  A.  Well, 
sir,  different  things;  not  working,  misbehavior,  fighting  in  the 
squad. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  Mr.  Summerell  kind  and  humane  in  his  treat- 
ment of  convicts?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  him  do  anything 
else. 

Q.  How  about  Capt.  Rhem?  A.  Well,  he  whipped  them  when  they 
were  reported. 

Q.  Was  he  kind  and  humane  in  his  treatment  of  the  convicts?  A. 
Yes,  sir;   I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Which  do  you  think  punish  them  more  frequently,  Capt.  Rhem 
or  Capt.  Summerell?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  much  dif- 
ference. I  have  never  worked  under  any  supervisor  but  who.  If 
they  were  reported,  would  punish  them. 

Q.  So,  generally,  when  reported,  they  were  punished?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  don't  think  I  ever  reported  to  a  supervisor  but  what  the  man  was 
punished. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?  A.  I  have  been  on  this  farm 
about  three  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the  Penitentiary?  A. 
About  seven  years. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Summerell  in  regard 
to  this  investigation?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  I  was  going  to  this 
investigation. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  at  all  about  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  aoout  any  charges 
that  have  been  made?     A.  No,  sir;   I  never  have. 

Q.  You   never  mentioned   it?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  You  were  just  subpoenaed  this  morning?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  investigation  was  in  progress?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
knew  you  were  here,  but  not  that  I  was  coming  here. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  the  subject  under  investigation?  A.  No, 
sir;   I  was  not. 
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Septembek  21,  1899. 

Testimony  of  GEORGE  P.  McGWYN,  recalled: 

Examination  by  Capt.  Peebles: 

Q.  State  whether  IMr.  Summerell  ever  made  any  statement  to  you 
about  the  whipping  of  Joe  Mazon,  about  the  time  he  made  that 
statement  to  you,  and  what  de  did  state  to  you?  A.  Well,  sir,  about 
the  last  of  March  or  April,  I  had  a  full  conversation  with  Mr.  Sum- 
merell about  various  things  on  the  State  farm,  and  amongst  other 
things,  Mr.  Summerell  told  me  about  his  experience  with  this  man 
Mazon.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  much  difficulty  in  the  management  of 
the  convicts.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  understood  some  of  them,  I 
think,  told  him  they  were  going  to  send  Joe  Mazon.and  he  asked  them 
not  to  send  him  to  him;  he  was  a  very  bad  man  and  he  had  enough 
bad  men,  and  he  didn't  want  to  be  troubled  any  more.  But  they 
insisted  on  it,  and  sent  him  to  him.  He  stated  that  he  ordered  Mazon 
and  seven  others  who  were  with  him  to  get  their  tools,  and  told  them 
to  take  their  coats  off.  Shortly  after  ^nat  he  noticed  i^at  this  man 
had  not  taken  his  coat  off,  and  he  asked  him  if  he  didn't  hear  him 
tell  him  to  take  his  coat  off.  He  said  yes,  but  he  was  not  going 
to  do  it.  and  Mr.  Summerell  said,  "If  you  don't  I'll  thrash  you." 
(Those  are  not  his  exact  words,  he  cursed  some.)  Mr.  Summerell 
called  to  some  one  to  bring  him  his  strap.  About  that  time  Mazon 
walked  into  the  shop,  and  as  he  came  out  Mr.  Summerell  said  he 
collared  him,  and  about  that  time  the  man  came  back  with  the  ctrap, 
and  I  don't  remember  exactly  whether  Mr.  Summerell  said  the  negro 
shook  him  loose  or  he  turned  him  loose  to  get  the  strap,  but  at  any 
rate  his  hold  on  the  collar  was  loosed  and  he  started  towards  the 
negro,  and  the  negro  came  towards  him  (I  don't  know  which  started 
first)  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and  as  he  did  Mr.  Summerell  took 
hold  of  the  leather  end  of  the  strap  and  when  he  got  within  striking 
distance,  he  struck  him  over  the  head  with  this  strap,  and  told  some 
of  the  bystanders,  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  convicts  or  over- 
seers, to  take  hold  of  him,  and  they  did  so.  Then  he  told  them  to 
slip  his  pants  off.  I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  when  the  strap  came 
the  negro  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  the  strap,  and 
he  said  he  was  going  to  whip  him,  and  the  negro  said  he 
might  kill  him,  but  he  had  never  been  whipped  and  he  was  not  going 
to  be  whipped.  It  was  after  the  negro  had  advanced  on  him  with  the 
knife  and  after  he  had  his  pants  taken  down  and  whipped  him,  not 
very  much,  that  Mazon  said  to  him,  "If  you  stop  now  I'll  not  give 
you  any  more  trouble  at  all,"  and  he  struck  him  two  or  three  more 
licks  and  let  him  get  up.  He  rose  like  a  crazy  man,  and  there  was 
a  hoe  near  and  he  grabbed  that  and  attempted  to  strike  him.  He 
had  drawn  back  when  a  man  by  the  name  of  Safer  caught  hold  of 
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the  hoe.  and  about  the  time  he  caught  hold  of  the  hoe  Mr.  Sum- 
merell  hit  the  negro  again  over  the  head  with  the  butt-end  of  the 
strap,  and  told  them  to  seize  that  man  and  they  did  it,  and  he  com- 
menced to  whip  him  again.  He  said  he  had  been  thrown  out  of  his 
buggy  and  been  hurt  and  found  he  was  so  weak  he  could  not  whip 
the  man;  he  could  hardly  lift  up  the  strap,  and  he  called  some  one 
else  and  told  them  to  whip  him  again  and  they  did  whip  him. 
They  whipped  him  till  he  said,  "Mr.  Summerell,  1  am  satisfied;  if 
you  will  not  whip  me  any  more  I  will  never  give  you  any  more 
trouble,"  and  after  that  he  had  one  of  the  best  convicts  he  had  in 
the  Penitentiary.    That  is  almost  literally  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of  witnessing  any  acts  of  treat- 
ment toward  the  convicts  by  Mr.  Summerell  of  late?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  it?  A.  Well,  I  had  about  60  of  them  doing 
some  work  for  me. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work?  A.  Ditching  and  grubbing,  sir.  On  one 
occasion  I  rode  down  with  Mr.  Summerell  to  the  ditch  where  the 
convicts  were  at  work.  Mr.  Summerell  didn't  remain  with  the  con- 
victs all  the  time;  he  had  them  in  the  hands  of  the  overseers.  We 
rode  down  there  and  Capt.  Summerell  remarked  to  one  of  the  hands 
that  he  was  not  working  well.  He  said,  "Captain,  I'm  sick."  Mr.  SVim- 
merell  called  him  to  him  and  felt  of  him  and  looked  at  him,  and  I 
thought  the  negro  was  sick,  real  sick.  He  told  him,  "If  you  don't  get 
down  there  and  throw  out  that  mud  like  a  clever  fellow  I'll  give  you 
something  after  dinner  that  will  make  you  well  right  quick."  1 
thought  the  man  was  really  sick  and  I  went  down  there  at  12  o'clock 
where  they  were  eating  to  watch  this  fellow,  tO'  see  if  he  was  sick, 
and  I  saw  he  was  eating  about  as  hearty  as  any  of  them.  That 
evening  I  watched  the  same  man  and  he  was  throwing  out  dirt 
about  as  well  as  any  of  them.  Mr.  Summerell  remarked,  "That 
negro  is  not  sick,  he's  just  shirking."  (At  this  point  the  witness 
was  asked  to  make  his  answers  as  brief  as  possible.)  They  gave  a 
public  concert  that  night  and  the  balance  of  that  week  that  negro 
worked  as  well  as  any  of  them.  The  next  day  we  went  down 
together,  ana  Mr.  Summerell  asked  another  negro  why  he  was  not 
working  better  than  he  was.  That  negro  was  sitting  on  the  bank, 
and  he  said  he  was  sick.  He  called  him  over  to  him,  felt  of  him 
and  told  him  to  go  and  get  in  his  carriage.  He  asked  him  why 
he  didn't  tell  the  overseer  he  was  sick.  He  said  he  did  but  the 
overseer  thought  he  was  not  sick  enough  to  stop.  Mr.  Summerell 
said  to  the  overseer,  "Didn't  you  know  that  nigger  was  sick?"  He 
said  no;  he  thought  he  was  shirking.and  Mr.  Summerell  said,  "I  don't 
believe  you  will  ever  learn  to  tell  a  sick  nigger;  I  can  tell  them 
the  minute  I  look  at  them."     We  drove  up  to  the  house  and  gave 
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the  negro  some  whiskey  and  quinine,  and  he  asl^ed  me  to  let  him 
have  an  outhouse  to  keep  him  in,  and  he  said  he  would  take  him 
home  after  dinner,  and  about  an  hour  after  that  time  he  took  him 
in  his  carriage  and  carried  him  home. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  management  of  negroes? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  plows  are  you  running  this  year?  A.  About  TS, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  farming  largely  a  good  many  years?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  since  the  latter  part  of  '65. 

Q.  Do  they  all  require  the  same  amount  of  firmness  and  punish- 
ment to  make  them  obey  orders  and  work?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  them  are  a  great  deal  worse  than  others?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  is  the  greatest  difference  in  them. 

Q.  Have  you  employed  many  of  the  convicts  from  the  Peniten- 
tiary on  your  farm?     A.  A  good  many,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  employed  anj'  since  Ivir.  Summerell  has  been  in. 
charge?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  their  condition?     A.  First-rate,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  one  complain  of  cruelty  experienced  at  Mr. 
Summerell's  hands?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  neard  them  say  this:  They 
all  said  Mr.  Summereu  fed  and  clothed  them  well  and  worked  them 
"like  the  devil."  And  if  they  didn't  work  they  were  sure  to  be 
whipped.  I  have  never  heard  one  of  those  that  have  been  in  my 
employ  speak  harshly  of  Mr.  Summerell.  Of  course,  it  was  well 
known  that  I  was  a  friend  of  his,  but  I  asked  them  all  the  questions 
I  could  ask  them  to  find  out.  He  made  better  crops  than  I  did, 
which  I  didn't  like;   I  thought  I  was  as  good  a  farmer  as  he  was. 

Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  You  stated  just  now  that  it  was  necessary  to  inflict  some  pun- 
ishment. Do  j'ou  inflict  punishment  on  your  hands?  A.  I  had 
rather  not  answer  that  question. 

Septemeek  21,  1899. 
Testimony  of  T.  W.  MASON: 

Examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Northampton  farm?  A.  It  is  three 
or  four  miles  from  my  house  to  the  stockades. 

Q.  How  far  is  your  neck  plantation  from  that  farm?  A.  Right 
opposite;  my  lower  farm  is  just  across  the  road. 

Q.  What  are  your  opportunities  for  knowing  something  about  the 
management  of  that  farm?  A.  Well,  I  have  often,  in  going  from 
my  house  to  my  farm,  rode  through  the  State  farm.  It  is  a  better 
18 
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way,  and  I  often  drive  through  the  State  farm  in  going  from  my 
residence  to  my  farm  or  to  Halifax.     I  see  it  right  often. 

Q.  How  has  the  farm  been  managed  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Summerell,  the 
present  supervisor?     A.  I  think  very  well,  indeed,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  it  to  be  better  under  any  other  man- 
agement?    A.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard,  before  these  articles  came  out  in  the  News 
and  Observer,  of  any  ill-treatment  of  the  convicts?  A.  I  don't  recall 
anything  of  the  sort,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr.  Summerell?  A.  Ever  since  he 
was  a  little  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  neighborhood  character?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  it,  good  or  bad?     A.  I  think  it  is  good,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  called  a  cruel  man  before  this  investiga- 
tion commenced?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  State  farm  a  few  days  after  Jim  Lowe  died? 
A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long?  A.  Not  more  than  a  week,  I  think,  sir.  A  very 
few  days. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Summerell  tell  you  who  whipped  him,  and  where  he 
was,  and  what  his  condition  was  at  the  time  Lowe  was  whipped? 
A.  Yes,  he  told  me  about  it,  sir.  Mr.  Summerell  was  sick  at  the 
time  in  the  house.  I  went  to  see  him  on  some  private  business,  and 
he  told  me  they  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  He  expressed 
himself  very  fully  about  it;  said  it  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
He  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  not  in  the  field.  When  they  brought 
him  there  dead  he  caused  Dr.  Furgerson  to  examine  him  before  he 
was  buried.  He  ordered  them  to  prepare  the  body  and  wait  for  the 
doctor. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Sears'  authority  to  whip  him  with- 
out his  permission?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  said  to  Sears  that  he 
had  played  the  mischief,  or  something  of  that  sort  (I  don't  remem- 
ber his  exact  words),  that  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  forbidding  the  overseers  to  whip  in 
his  absence?  A.  He  said  he  told  them  not  to  whip  them,  and  he 
censured  him  for  it,  and  told  him  he  ought  not  to  have  done  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Mason,  do  you  think  it  possible  to  maintain  discipline  and 
order  in  the  Penitentiary  without  resorting  to  corporal  punish- 
ment? A.  I  think  not,  sir.  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  use  some  pun- 
ishment.   I  don't  see  how  it  could  be  done  otherwise. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  started  to  use  corporal  punishment,  and  you  failed 
to  subdue  or  conquer  the  convict,  would  not  the  lailure  to  conquer 
him  do  more  harm  than  if  you  had  not  whipped  him  at  all?     A. 
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Well,  I  don't  know  about  that.  I  would  just  have  to  answer  in  a 
general  way,  as  I  have  had  no  experience.  I  passed  there  right  fre- 
quently, and  would  stop  and  talk  to  them,  and  sometimes  would  give 
them  tobacco  or  a  nickel,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  had  several 
acquaintances  among  them  (some  of  them  I  had  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting in  Court)  and  my  neighbor  here,  I  used  to  tell  him  that  he 
must  treat  my  clients  right;  and  he  told  me  all  he  wanted  was  for 
them  to  do  right.  I  think  the  extent  of  the  punishment  should  de- 
pend on  the  convict,  of  course    some  more  than  others. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  could  prescribe  any  one  rule  that  would 
apply  to  all  the  convicts?     A.  No,  sir;    I  could  not. 

Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  punish  as  many  as  50  per  cent 
of  the  convicts  in  order  to  maintain  discipline?  A.  Well,  I  hardly 
know  how  to  answer  that.     I  really  don't  know. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  complaint  of  Mr.  Siammerell  from  any 
convict  on  the  farm?  A.  Not  at  all.  I  have  asked  one  or  two  who 
had  been  liberated,  one  in  particular,  about  how  he  got  on  with 
Mr.  Summerell,  and  he  spoke  gratefully  about  him. 

Q.  Was  that  one  of  your  acquaintances?  A.  No,  sir;  a  convict 
from  the  western  portion  of  the  State.  I  asked  others,  and  they 
said  if  they  did  what  he  wanted  them  to  he  never  bothered  them: 
they  got  on  very  well  with  him. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  saj'  that  you  never  heard  or  any  cruelty  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Summerell  till  certain  articles  were  published  in 
the  Netvs  and  Observer.  When  was  that?  A.  Well,  the  first  I  re- 
member was  after  the  death  of  this  man  Lowe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  possible  for  cruel  treatment  to  have  been  going 
on  there  for  several  months  without  your  hearing  of  it?  A.  I 
would  not  have  thought  so. 

Q.  Were  you  there  all  the  time  during  the  day?  A.  No,  sir:  I 
only  passed  througn. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  possible  for  a  convict  to  have  been  whipped 
and  laid  up  for  days  without  your  knowing  anything  of  it?  Did  you 
make  an  inspection  of  the  institution?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  inspect 
the  institution. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  time  the  death  of  this  man  Lowe  took 
place?  A.  Yes,  I  remember  it.  It  is  fixed  in  my  memory  by  the 
circumstance  of  our  county  convention,  which  was  the  same  day.  It 
was  the  last  day  of  August,  189S. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  beginning  of  the  reports  of  this  cruelty? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  began  from  that  date. 
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Re-examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  cruelty  was  going  on  there  with- 
out your  hearing  of  it?     A.  I  don't  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  of  the  shooting  of  the  convict  at  Caledonia  some 
time  before  that?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  one  man  being  shot. 

Q.  Those  cases  of  cruelty  are  generally  talked  about  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, are  they  not?     A.  Yes,  I  think  so,  sir. 

Septbmbek  21,  1899. 
Testimony  of  M.  H.  CLARK: 

Examination  by  Capt.  Peebles: 
Q.  Do  you  live  in  Halifax?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 
Q.  What  office  do  you  hold?     A.  Justice  of  the  peace. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Geo.  A.  Pitman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How    long   have   you   known   him?     A.  Ever   since   he   was   a 
child. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character?     A.  I  think  so,  sir. 
Q.  Is  it  good  or  bad?     A.  Good. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Summerell's  character?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  it?     A.  Good. 

Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Summerell's  character  is  good.  Has  he  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  pajssionate  man?  A.  I  suppose  when  he  has  provo- 
cation for  it. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  strong  prejudice?     A.  Yes;  a  strong  friend  too. 

September  21,  1899. 
Testimony  of  E.  L.  SUMMERELL: 

Examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  Mr.  Blake  refers  in  his  evidence  to  a  man  named  Huntley. 
Did  you  ever  have  here  a  man  named  Huntley  at  any  time?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not.     Was  he  a  prisoner? 

Q.  No,  he  says  he  was  sent  down  here,  and  don't  state —  A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  had  a  man  named  Huntley. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  such  a  man  as  Huntley?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Never  had  him  with  you?  A.  They  send  men  here  from  the 
different  camps  sometimes,  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  such  a 
man. 

Q.  You  never  had  a  man  sent  to  you  to  stay  named  Huntley?  A. 
Not  that  I  know  of.  He  might  have  been  some  jnan  who  brought 
men  down  here,  but  I  don't  recollect  ever  hearing  of  a  man  named 
Huntley. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  a  convict  so  that  his  clothes  stuck  to  the 
skin?     A.  Not  tliat  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  Bob  Grose?  A.  I  don't  thinK  Bob  Grose 
ever  had  a  lick. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  Mark  Whitty?  A.  Yes.  whipped  him  several 
times. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  him  unmercifully?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ever  whipping  J.  B.  Britain?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  about?  A.  Yes,  I  think  he  tried 
to  run  away. 

Q.  He  says  you  whipped  him  for  hoeing  up  a  hill  of  cotton.  Did 
you  whip  him  severely?  A.  No,  sir;  he  never  was  whipped  severely. 
I  didn't  whip  him  for  hoeing  up  a  hill  of  cotton,  but  some  of  them 
would  hoe  up  the  cotton  just  for  spite. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  times  you  whipped  him?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  He  says  you  whipped  him  once  for  talking  in  the  squad.  Do 
you  remember  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  whip  them  for  talking  in 
the  squad.  Britain  made  a  plan  to  run  away  once,  and  I  whipped 
him  for  that.  He  might  have  been  whipped  again.  He  was  a 
mighty  bad  white  man,  I  know  that. 

Q.  He  says  you  whipped  him  once  for  talking  to  Captain  Mott. 
A.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  man  as  Mott.  (It  is  explained  that  Cap- 
tain Mott  was  connected  with  the  Central  Prison,  and  the  witness 
said  that  he  didn't  whip  the  prisoner  tor  that.) 

Q.  He  says  that  you  whipped  him  again  when  picking  cotton,  that 
the  overseer  told  you  to  whip  him.  that  he  thought  he  could  do  bet- 
ter; that  the  overseer  called  out  three  of  the  best  men  and  had  them 
punished.  Is  that  correct?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  whipped 
him  again  or  not.     If  I  did  I  don't  recollect  about  it. 

Q.  What  sort  of  man  was  Britain?  a.  A  fifteen-year  man,  I 
think;  put  in  for  stealing  a  mule;  a  white  man. 

Q.  Was  he  a  bad  man?  A.  He  was  a  right  bad  man  when  he  first 
came  to  the  Penitentiary.  He  laid  several  plans  to  get  out  of  the 
Penitentiary  when  I  first  got  him. 

Q.  It  is  stated  by  one  witness  that  you  whipped  a  little  boy  and 
hurt  him  in  the  back  so  that  he  was  disabled  for  some  time.  State 
how  many  little  boys  you  ever  had  in  the  Penitentiary,  and  whether 
you  ever  whipped  them?  A.  I  had  one  little  white  boy  about  14, 
and  a  little  negro  boy  about  16.  Whipped  them  both  with  walnut 
sprouts;  never  hurt  either  one  so  that  he  had  to  go  to  the  hospital. 

Q.  You  had  only  two  boys  in  your  camp?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Gabe  Elliott  had  consumption  when  you 
sent  him  out  to  work  in  the  snow?     A.  No.  sir;  I  didn't  know  it. 
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Q.  Was  it  possible  for  you  to  attend  to  your  duties  as  supervisor 
and  ascertain  tlie  condition  of  all  the  inmates,  except  through  their 
complaints,  or  through  the  doctor's  sick  list?  A.  No,  sir;  not  when 
they  first  got  there. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  convicts  other  than  those  that  came  from 
Castle  Haynes  get  frost-bitten  in  the  snow?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  when  they  got  frost-bitten?  What  kind 
of  work?  A.  Knocking  cotton  stalks  and  cutting  corn  stalks  and 
burning  them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  is  cutting  or  knocking  down  stalks  so  far 
as  keeping  warm  is  concerned?  A.  Just  as  warm  work  as  a  man 
could  do;  bound  to  keep  plenty  warm  knocking  cotton  stalks. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  men  burning  com  stalks  get  frost-bitten?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  several  of  the  men  from  Castle  Haynes  were  frost-bitten; 
they  were  knocking  cotton  stalks  and  burning  corn  stalks  that  cold 
day. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  idea  when  you  sent  them  out  that  day  that 
they  would  get  frost-bitten?  A.  I  didn't  think  a  man  could  get 
frost-bitten  knocking  cotton  stalks  and  burning  corn  stalks. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  was  cold  enough  for  frost-bite?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  cold  enough  for  a  man  to  get  frost-bitten  doing  nothing,  but 
not  cold  enough  at  work. 

Q.  Would  you  have  sent  them  out  to  work  if  you  had  had  any 
idea  they  would  get  frost-bitten?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Safer  stated  that  you  hit  Mazon  on  the  head  after  he  was 
whipped  and  after  he  had  given  up  nis  knife.  State  whether  he  is 
mistaken  about  that?  A.  Mazon  came  out  of  the  blacksmith  shop 
with  his  coat  on,  and  I  called  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  didn't  hear 
me  tell  him  to  take  his  coat  off.  He  remarked:  "Yes,  I  heard  you; 
but  by  God,  I'm  not  going  to  do  it."  I  turned  around  and  told  some 
of  them  to  bring  me  the  strap,  and  he  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to 
do,  and  I  told  him  I  was  going  to  whip  him,  and  Jie  pulled  out  a 
knife  and  I  hit  him. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  him  any  more?  A.  Yes,  I  think  I  struck  him 
again. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  him  after  he  said  he  would  surrender  and  go  to 
work?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  him  yourself,  or  cause  anybody  to  whip  him,  in 
excess  of  what  you  honestly  believed  necessary  to  conquer  him  and 
make  him  obey  the  orders  of  the  Penitentiary?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  good  prisoner  after  that?  A.  Yes,  as  good  as  I  ever 
saw. 

Q.  Did  lie  object  to  leaving  when  told  he  was  to  go  to  Raleigh? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Day  had  to  make  him:  he  didn't  want  to  go. 
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Q.  Who  told  him  to  go?  A.  Captain  Day;  he  didn't  want  to  go, 
and  he  told  him  he  would  have  to  go. 

Q.  Who  was  there  at  the  time  the  news  came  to  you  that  Lowe 
was  dead?     A.  J,  S.  G-rant  and  B'en  Pou. 

Q.  What  position  did  Pou  hold  in  che  county?  A.  County  Com- 
missioner. 

Q.  How  far  does  he  live  from  here?     A.  Twenty-five  miles. 

Q.  Was  it  convenient  for  you  to  subpoena  him  as  a  witness  yester- 
day morning  after  you  had  notice  that  this  investigation  was  going 
on?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  Grant?  A.  With  a  lumber  company  in  south  Carolina. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  he  died  before  T.  W.  Mason  came  to 
your  house?  A.  I  think  that  Mason  came  there  a  day  or  two  after- 
ward. 

Q.  Mr.  Summerell,  when  you  went  to  the  Penitentiary  why  did  you 
change  the  lash,  the  strap  with  which  corporal  punishment  was 
inflicted?  A.  Well,  the  first  negro  the  overseer  asked  me  to  whip,  I 
asked  for  the  strap,  and  they  brought  me  Rhem's  strap,  and  I  asked 
them  if  that  was  the  strap  they  used,  and  they  said,  "Yes."  I  told 
the  overseer  to  wait  a  day  or  two,  that  I  didn't  want  to  whip  a  man 
with  that  strap,  it  was  too  heavy,  and  I  didn't  want  to  whip  a  man 
with  a  strap  with  holes  in  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  have  another  made?  A.  I  had  it  made  after 
Mclver's  exactly. 

Q.  Who  made  it?  A.  Stanley,  the  man  who  made  Mclver's.  I 
told  him  to  make  it  exactly  like  Mclver's. 

Q.  Was  it  made  like  his?     A.  Exactly. 

Q.  Is  not  the  leather  of  your  strap  much  softer  and  more  pliable 
than  Captain  Rhem's?     A,  Yes,  it  is  pliant  harness  leather. 

Q.  Isn't  it  softer  and  more  pliant  anyway?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that  the  first 
thing  you  do  after  a  convict  is  sent  to  your  camp  is  to  whip  him, 
whether  he  does  anything  or  not.  Is  there  any  truth  in  that?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  lots  of  men  that  never  had  a  lick  or  a  cross  word  in 
the  camp. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  a  man  when  you  didn't  think  he  deserved  it, 
and  it  was  necessary?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  a  man  beyond  what  you  thought  was  neces- 
sary to  enforce  discipline?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  a  man  from  spite,  anger  or  malice?  A.  Never 
in  my  life. 

Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Purgerson?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  general  character?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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■Q.  What  is  it?     A.  Good. 

Q.  When  you  flogged  Joe  Mazon  was  he  confined  in  camp  for  sev- 
■eral  days  afterward?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  kept  him  in.  He  came  to  me 
the  next  morning  and  said  his  head  hurt  where  Mr.  Safer  hit  him 
■with  the  hoe.  I  told  him  Mr.  Safer  didn't  hit  him  with  the  hoe. 
He  said  his  head  hurt,  and  I  let  him  stay  in. 

Q.  How  long?  A.  Four  or  five  days,  i  think;  I  am  not  positive 
about  it. 

Q.  Was  he  confined  in  the  cell  or  in  the  hospital?  A.  He  was  not 
confined.  He  just  walked  around  in  the  stockade;  went  in  the  cell 
if  he  wanted  to  go.  He  could  go  in  the  cell  if  he  wanted  to  and  lie 
down,  but  was  never  in  the  hospital. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  never  been  cruel  to  a  convict?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Furgerson  is  truthful  or  not?  A.  Yes.  sir: 
I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  a  passionate  man,  Mr.  Summerell?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I've 
got  some  temper;  I  don't  think  more  so  than  other  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Furgerson  was  mistaken  when  he  said  he 
thought  you  were  a  very  passionate  man?     A.  Well,  he  may  think  so. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  chat  those  men  were  frost- 
bitten knocking  down  cotton  stalks?  A.  Yes,  and  cutting  corn  stalks. 

Q.  Which  were  frost-bitten,  those  knocking  cotton  stalks  or  cutting 
corn  stalks?  A.  Some  of  the  men  were  cutting  and  some  were  knock- 
ing. 

Q.  Those  that  were  frost-bitten,  what  were  they  doing?  A.  Well, 
I  reckon  some  of  them  were  in  both  squads,  sir;  some  of  them  in  the 
squad  cutting  stalks  and  some  knocking  stalks. 

Re-examination  by  Captain  Peebles: 

Q.  In  Dr.  Furgerson's  testimony  he  says  you  shot  a  man.     He  was 
referring  to  W.  T.  Capell,  was  he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  Capell  shoot  at  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  hit  Capell  in  the  shoulder,  did  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
'Q.  Disabled  him  for  a  good  long  while?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
■Q.  Y'ou  were  tried  lor  it  by  a  jury  in  your  county?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  the  verdict?     A.  I  was  acquitted. 
Q.  Not  guilty?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Re-examiration  by  Committee: 

Q.  Are  you  positive  Mr.  Huntley  was  never  sent  to  your  farm  from 
Anson  farm?  A.  No,  sir;  I  said  he  might  have  been  sent  there  with 
a.  lot  of  prisoners,  but  not  to  work. 

Q.  Was  he  not  sent  there  to  work?     A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  After  whipping  Joe  Mazon  did  you  whip  him  again  for  not 
lalling  into  line?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Sater  are  mistaken  about  that?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  are  mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  You  never  asked  him  to  fall  into  line  that  day?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  went  in  line  and  went  on  to  work.  But  I  whipped  him  for  refus- 
ing to  pull  off  his  coat,  and  cursing  me.  and  saying  he  wouldn't  do  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  whip  him  because  he  didn't  fall  in  line  after  that 
time?  A.  No,  sir;  when  I  whipped  him  and  he  got  up  he  got  in  line 
and  got  in  quick. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  any  of  the  convicts  after  they  were 
whipped  to  see  whether  you  had  broken  the  skin  or  not?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  testified  just  now  that  you  had  never  broken  the  skin,  did 
you  not?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  one  afterward  to  see  if  his  clothes  did 
stick  to  the  flesh?     A.  No,  sir;   I  never  examined  one. 

Q.  "Well,  suppose  you  had  whipped  one  until  his  clothes  stuck  to 
the  flesh,  do  you  suppose  you  would  have  known  it  unless  you  had 
examined  him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  a  convict  for  cutting  up  a  hill  of  cotton? 
A.  I  never  whipped  a  man  for  cutting  up  one  stalk  oi  cotton.  Some 
of  them  will  cut  up  the  cotton  just  for  spite. 

Q.  You  stated  just  now  that  you  did  not  know  that  Gabe  Elliott 
had  consumption,  did  you  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  it  when 
he  first  came  there. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  a  physician  who  will  allow  a  man  who  has 
consumption  to  be  taken  out  to  work  in  weather  like  that  is  derelict 
in  his  duty?  A.  Well,  he  could  not  tell  in  two  or  tnree  days.  A 
squad  of  men  coming  in  like  that  he  could  not  tell  unless  they  made 
some  complaint. 

Q.  You  testified  before  this  Committee  that  those  convicts  arrived 
there  in  bad  condition  and  that  any  ordinary  man  could  tell  that 
they  were  in  bad  condition,  did  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  yet  you  think  it  would  take  the  doctor  two  or  three  days  to 
tell  that  they  were  in  that  condition?  A.  No,  sir:  not  in  bad  condi- 
tion, but  he  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  unable  to  work  unless 
they  came  and  made  complaint.  If  a  man  complains  I  send  him 
to  the  hospital  and  have  the  doctor  to  examine  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  on  what  day  tuat  severe  cold  day  occurred?  A. 
I  could  not  say  positively,  but  I  am  informed  that  it  was  on  the  11th 
of  February,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  the  correct  date. 

Q.  You  say  you  whipped  Joe  Britain?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  reckon  I 
whipped  him  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  George  Whitt?     A.  No,  sir;  never  hit  him  a  lick. 

Q.  Did  you  whip  Sim  Moore?  A.  I  don't  recollect  such  a  man  as 
Sim  Moore, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  named  Andrew  Farrar?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  a  man  named  Andrew  Farrar  wao  was  burned 
on  the  left  breast  and  arm  so  that  the  skin  of  his  arm  had  grown 
down  to  his  side?     A.  Yes,  sir;   I  recollect  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  whip  him?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  whether  I  did 
or  not.     I  may  have  done  it.     I  won't  say  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  capable  of  an  ordinary  man's  labor?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  make  him  do  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  made  allow- 
ance for  him;  he  couldn't  use  but  one  arm. 

Q.  You  have  not  done  a  great  deal  of  whipping  this  year,  have  you, 
Mr.  Summerell?     A.  No,  sir;  not  a  big  sight. 

Q.  Not  as  much  as  you  did  last?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir, 
whether  I  have  or  not.  We  have  not  had  as  bad  men  this  year  to 
contend  with. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  generally  have  on  your  farm?  A.  I 
have  had  there,  sir,  from  135  to  200. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  men  who  come  to  your  farm  do  you  find 
it  necessary  to  punish?     A.  About  half  of  them. 

Q.  How  often  do  you  find  it  necessary  to  inflict  punishment?  A. 
Well,  some  of  them  right  often;  others,  I  don't. 

Q.  You  consider  that  necessary  to  maintain  discipline?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  Not  as  a  general  thing  at  all  the  camps,  but  the  worst  men  are 
sent  to  this  camp. 

Q.  I  ask  you  why  the  worst  men  are  sent  to  your  camp?  A.  I 
don't  know,  sir.  They  were  sent  there  by  MewDoorne  and  old 
Smith,  too.  When  one  gets  away  they  catch  him  and  send  him  here, 
and  all  the  life-time  men  and  long-term  men  and  unruly  fellows  are 
sent  here.     I  don't  know  for  what  unless  they  want  them  worked. 

Q.  'Vou  say  you  struck  Mazon  with  the  butt  of  the  whip?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  licks?     A.  I  think  I  struck  him  twice. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  mad,  were  you  not?  A.  Yes,  I  was  mad  when 
I  struck  him. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Russell  whip  him  under  your  direction .'  A.  Yes,  1 
think  he  did. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Sater?     A.  Yes,  Safer  whipped  him. 

Q.  Did  you  then  whip  him?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  man  after  they  got  through  with 
him?     A.  He  had  a  right  good  whipping,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  Committee  your  idea  of  what  is  a  right  good 
whipping?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  to  give  a  rellow  about  40  would  be 
a  right  good  whipping. 

Q.  The  Penitentiary  rules  keep  you  down  to  20,  do  they  not?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  that  rule. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  that  Joe  was  hit  about  40?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
reckon  he  was. 
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Q.  And  then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  strike  him 
as  Mr.  Sater  said,  because  he  would  not  fall  into  line?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  struck  him  for  drawing  his  knife. 

Q.  Do  you  permit  them  to  keep  knives?  A.  You  can't  keep  them 
from  it  to  save  your  life.  You  may  take  them  from  them  all  day 
and  they  will  have  them  again  tomorrow.  They  will  steal  the  case 
knives  and  grind  them  sharp. 

Q.  What  kind  of  knife  did  Joe  have?  A.  jtl  knife  he  had  bought 
out  of  the  store,  a  good  knife.  He  uad  just  come  from  down  at  the 
other  camp.     It  was  a  heavy  knife. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  that  you  never  examined  joe  to  see  how 
badly  he  was  whipped?  A.  No,  sir;  he  never  complained  of  any- 
thing but  his  head  to  me. 

Q.  You  whipped  Mark  Whitty?     A.    les,  sir. 

Q.  Whipped  him  several  times?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  whip  50  per  cent  of  the  men  there 
in  order  to  maintain  discipline  and  get  good  work?  A.  The  kind 
of  men  sent  me  last  year  it  was. 

Re-examination  by  Captain  Peebles: 

Q.  Did  you  know  when  they  were  going  to  send  Mazou  to  you  from 
Caledonia?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you?     A.  Mr.  Mewboorne   came  to  my  house. 

Q.  Did  you  protest  against  it?  A.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  he  had  a 
favor  to  ask  of  me.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  any  more  bad  men,  and 
he  said  that  was  what  it  was.  They  couldn't  manage  him  down 
there.  They  sent  some  life-time  men  to  me,  and  I  sent  some  men 
there  to  take  their  places  and  brought  the  others  back.  Yes,  I  asked 
him  not  to  send  him,  we  had  so  many  life-time  men  at  my  camp,  and 
so  many  bad  men,  and  I  didn't  think  it  was  right  to  put  all  the  bad 
men  on  me. 

Q.  Did  Mazon  remain  in  the  camp  from  the  whipping  he  got  on 
the  butt  or  from  the  lick  on  the  head?  A.  He  never  said  a  word 
about  the  whipping;  he  complained  of  his  head. 

Q.  When  you  get  through  whipping  a  convict  can't  you  tell  without 
an  examination  afterward  whether  you  have  cut  the  skin  off?  A. 
We  never  do  that,  but  sometimes  a  man  wriggling  about,  we  hit  him 
with  the  edge  of  the  strap  and  cut  him. 

Q.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  never  whipped  a  man  so 
that  his  flesh  would  be  raw?     A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  say  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  the  flesh  was  left  raw?     A.  No,  sir. 

Re-examination  by  the  Committee: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  Joe  Mazon  left  here  he  did 
not  want  to   leave?     Do  you  think  he  wants  to   come  back?     A.  I 
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-went  up  there  last  summer,  and  he  told  me  he  wished  I  would  see 
Captain  Day  and  let  him  come  back.  He  sa'd  it  didn't  agree  with 
him  up  there,  and  he  had  much  rather  be  back  on  the  farm. 

Q.  Dr.  Furgerson  testified  that  Jim  Lowe  was  with  a  squad  of  the 
l)est  men  on  the  place  pulling  fodder,  picked  men?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
Lowe  did  not  belong  in  that  squad.  He  had  been  whitewashing  and 
Tiad  gotten  through  whitewashing. 

Q.  And  you  put  him  with  this  squad?  A.  He  belonged  to  another 
squad,  but  they  happened  to  be  all  gone  that  day  and  Sears  took  him 
with  his  squad. 

Q.  Was  it  by  your  direction?  A.  I  gave  orders  for  them  to  go  out. 
I  told  Lowe  (he  was  a  trusty  about  there)  and  he  went  off  of  his  own 
accord.  I  didn't  know  he  was  with  Sears's  squad  till  they  brought 
him  up  dead. 

Q.  You  say  if  you  strike  a  man  with  the  edge  of  the  lash  it  will 
draw  blood?     A.  Yes,  sir;   it  cuts. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  hit  a  man  twice  in  the  same  place  if  it  would 
draw  the  blood?     A.  No,  sir;   this  lash  won't  draw  Olood. 

September  21,  1S99. 

Testimony  of  E.  L.  SUMMERELL,  recalled: 

Examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 

Q.  Mr.  Summerell,  the  last  three  witnesses  that  I  introduced  did 
they  know  we  were  going  to  examine  them?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
know  it  myself  till  this  morning. 

Q.  They  came  by  my  order?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  them  since  they  came  here?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Summerell,  when  those  prisoners  came  from  Castle  Haynes 
-was  any  statement  sent  telling  you  of  their  condition?     A.  No,  sir. 

Examination  by  Committee: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  out  in  the  field  and  call  a  man  out  of  the  squad 
-und  examine  him  to  see  if  he  was  sick?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  sent  him  to  the  house  and  sometimes  he  was 
put  back  to  work?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Summerell,  will  you  state,  if  you  are  able  to  detect  a  sick 
man  so  well,  whj'  it  was  that  you  allowed  Gabe  Elliott  to  be  taken 
to  the  field?  A.  Well,  I  should  have  been  able  to  tell  if  I  had  known 
Gabe  Elliott  longer,  but  he  had  only  been  there  two  or  three  days. 

September  21.  1899. 
Testimony  of  DR.  H.  W.  LEWIS: 
Examination  by  Capt.  R.  B.  Peebles: 
Q.  What  is  your  avocation?     A.  I  am  a  physician. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live?     A.  In  Jackson. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?     A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  medicine?  A.  Twenty-two 
years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  graduate?     A.  At  the  University  of  New  York. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  cold  snow  in  last  February?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  people  around  your  place  to  get  frost-bitten 
who  were  not  compelled  to  go  out?  A.  Yes,  I  had  several  cases  of 
frost-bite. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  circumstances?  A.  I  can  not  state  the  cir- 
cumstances of  all  of  them.  I  had  a  man-servant  there  to  get  frost- 
biuen.  Several  negroes  around  the  town  got  frost-bitten,  and  a 
good  manj^  in  the  country.     I  suppose  I  had  10  or  15  cases. 

Q.  Were  they  people  coming  and  going  out  of  the  cold  when  they 
wanted  to?  A.  They  were  all  negroes,  iney  were  not  driven  to 
work,  I  presume. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  knocking  cotton  stalks,  as  to 
whether  it  is  warm  or  cold  work?  A.  Well,  I  have  haa  some  done; 
I  should  say  it  is  warm  work. 

Q.  Would  a  man  be  likely  to  be  able  to  tell  without  going  out  and 
trying  whether  it  was  too  cold  to  knock  stalks;  would  it  be  difficult, 
or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  shouldn't  think  he  could  tell.  There  is  hardly 
any  weather  so  cold  that  a  man  can  not  work  in  it  provided  he  is 
properly  protected.  It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Arctic  explorers 
that  a  man  can  live  in  an  atmosphere  100  degrees  below  zero  if 
properly  protected. 

Q.  Does  a  man's  condition  have  anything  to  do  with  being  frost- 
bitten?    A.  Yes,  sir;  his  condition  of  health  and  age. 

Q.  The  healthier  a  man  and  the  better  a  man's  blood  flows  to  the 
extremities,  the  harder  it  will  be  for  him  to  be  frost-oitten?  A.  The 
more  vigorous  a  man,  the  better  he  can  resist  cold,  as  a  rule. 

(The  two  straps  are  exhibited  to  the  doctor  and  he  is  asked  which 
will  inflict  the  greatest  punishment,  and  he  decides  that  the  one  with 
the  holes  in  it  will  inflict  the  greater  punishment.) 

Q.  What  effect  w-ould  those  holes  have  to  hit  a  man  on  the  naked 
person?  A.  I  think  the  holes  would  have  the  effect  of  breaking  the 
skin.  I  think  the  smooth  strap  would  inflict  less  injury  than  the 
one  with  the  holes  in  it.  I  should  say  the  wider  one  is  much  the 
less  harmful  strap. 

Examination  by  the  Committee: 

Q.  If  a  person's  hands  or  feet  are  frost-bitten  how  long  'oefore  the 
symptoms  will  develop?     A.  It  depends  on  the  degree  of  the  injury. 

Q.  Suppose  it  was  sufficient  to  be  amputated,  how  long  before  it 
would  develop?  A.  Well,  the  first  symptom  of  frost-bite  is  pain, 
and  the  next  is  the  death  of  the  part.  The  first  symptom  would 
develop  in  a  short  time. 
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Q.  State  about  how  many  days?  A.  I  should  say  he  would  call  for 
aid  as  soon  as  it  is  done. 

Q.  Within  twenty -four  hours?  A.  He  would  know  he  was  frost- 
bitten before  twenty-four  hours. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  parts  would  die?  A.  That  is  a  difficult 
question  to  answer,  but  before  the  line  of  demarkation  is  thoroughly 
formed  the  part  is  gradually  dying  all  the  time  and  commences  to 
slough. 

Q.  It  could  be  detected  in  a  week  by  any  ordinary  person?  A. 
Yes,  it  could  be  detected  very  clearly,  that  is,  if  it  is  severe  frost-bite. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  several  cases  of  frost-bite  last  winter. 
Did  you  have  to  amputate  any  of  them?  A.  Only  one.  The  others 
were  of  minor  degree. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  a  man  in  poor  physical  condition 
would  be  more  subject  to  frost-bite?     A.  Yes,  much  more  so. 

September  22,  1899. 
Testimony  of  JOE  MAZON: 

The  following  statement  was  made  to  Joe  Mazon  by  Mr.  Brown, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee: 

Before  you  testify  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  Committee  can 
not  possibly  do  anything  for  you;  they  can  not  take  you  out  of  the 
State's  Prison,  or  transfer  you  from  one  place  to  another.  We  have 
no  control  whatever  over  the  Penitentiary,  but  we  are  here  to  find 
out  facts,  and  we  want  you  to  testify  the  truth  before  this  Commit- 
tee. There  is  no  reason  for  your  saying  anything  that  is  not  true, 
and  nothing  shall  be  used  against  you  hereafter. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  on  the  Northampton  farm  under  Mr.  Sum- 
merell?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  When  you  were  carried  there  what  farm  did  you  go  from?  A. 
Caledonia  No.  1. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  to  Northampton  farm?  A.  I  think 
between  12  and  1  o'clock. 

Q.  What  overseer  or  guard  carried  you  over  there?  A.  Adolph 
Safer. 

Q.  Just  state  to  the  Committee  what  happened  to  you?  A.  When 
we  got  there  between  12  and  1  o'clock,  there  were  six  of  us,  Frank 
Howell,  John  Haliburton,  Gus  Wilson,  old  man  Prince  and  a  boy; 
and  when  the  bell  rang  we  six  men  didn't  go  around  to  line  up, 
because  we  thought  he  would  come  around  there  and  tell  us  what  to 
do,  but  he  came  running  around  there,  and  said:  "You  damn  son  of 
a  bitch,  get  up  and  go  to  work."  I  run  in  the  shop  and  got  a  hoe  (I 
didn't  know  what  he  wanted  me  to  do),  and  when  I  came  back  he 
told  me  to  get  my  pants  down.  I  was  slow  about  getting  them  down 
and  he  hit  me  over  the  head  with  the  strap,  and  Sater  hit  me  with 
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the  hoe,  and  then  they  got  a  lot  of  them  on  me  and  beat  me  as  long 
as  they  wanted  to. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Summerell  strike  you  with  first?  A.  I  think  he 
struck  me  with  his  hands  first,  and  then  hit  me  over  the  head  two 
or  three  times  with  the  butt-end  of  the  strap. 

Q.  You  mean  he  took  it  by  the  lash  and  struck  you  with  the 
handle?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  that  afternoon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  day?     A.  Next  day  was  holiday. 

Q.  What  year  was  that?     A.  The  year  1S9S. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  day?  A.  I  aidn't  do  nothing;  didn't  do 
nothing  in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  days  only  lie  up  in  the  bunk;  could 
hardly  lie  up  there. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  I  was  so  sore  I  could  hardly  lie  up.  They 
didn't  give  me  anything  to  eat,  and  I  sent  to  Mr.  Russell  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  but  he  was  afraid  to  send  me  anything.  I  think  if  I 
hadn't  a  little  money  I  would  have  starved. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  do  without  anything  to  eat?  A.  Well,  as  I 
said  I  had  a  little  money  that  he  didn't  get  hold  of,  and  I  would  get 
a  little  snack  now  and  then.  I  sent  to  Mr.  Russell  again  and  he 
sent  me  some  one  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  without  anything  to  eat?  A.  Well,  I 
just  picked  it  up  amongst  the  convicts  and  got  little  snacks. 

Q.  How  long  before  Mr.  Summerell  commenced  giving  regular 
rations  to  you?  A.  Not  till  I  was  able  to  hobble  to  the  mess-room 
They  wouldn't  send  it  to  me. 

Q.  The  balance  of  the  time  you  had  to  pick  it  up  amongst  the  con- 
victs?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  sent  to  Mr.  Russell  did  he  send  you  something?  A. 
He  didn't  the  first  time  but  he  did  the  second  time. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  around  the  bunks  before  you  went  out  to 
work?     A.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  days  before  I  went  out  to  work. 

Q.  Did  he  whip  the  blood  out  of  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  whip  you?     A.  On  the  rump. 

(The  Committee  asked  the  prisoner  to  exhibit  his  person,  which 
was  done,  and  the  marks  of  the  lash  were  plainly  visible,  some  of 
the  scars  being  three  inches  long;  most  of  the  marks  were  on  the 
right  side  of  the  rump,  but  some  were  on  the  back  and  sides.) 

Q.  Why  did  you  pull  out  your  knife  on  Mr.  Summerell?  A.  I  never 
did  that,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  your  knife  on  the  ground?  A.  It  was,  but  I  suppose  it 
got  out  there  when  I  took  my  pants  down. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  get  to  your  knife?  A.  I  tried  to  get  to  it,  but 
didn't  get  to  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  want  with  it?  A.  I  would  have  cut  those  fel- 
lows off  me. 
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Q.  Were  you  ever  whipped  by  any  other  overseer  besides  Mr.  Sum- 
merell?     A.  I  was  whipped  once. 

Q.  Who  whipped  you  then?     A.  Mr.  Wadford. 

Q.  When  was  that;     A.  About  1SS7. 

Q.  Did  they  whip  you  as  badly  that  time?  A.  They  didn't  raise 
the  ashes  on  me. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  whipped  here?  A.  They  don't  whip 
any  here  like  they  do  on  the  farms;  only  give  them  five  or  six 
lashes,  something  like  that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  whipped  on  the  other  larms?  A.  Well, 
I  have  been  in  the  pen  since  I  have  been  here;  they  never  took  me 
out  only  when  I  was  under  Mr.  McCaskey  and  Mr.  Dixon  a  few 
months. 

Q.  Did  they  whip  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  do  nothing  for  them 
to  whip  me  for. 

Q.  They  were  afraid  of  you  weren't  they?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  whipped  at  Mr.  Summerell's  camp,  who  whipped 
you?  A.  Mr.  Russell  first,  then  Mr.  Sater,  and  Mr.  bummerell  third, 
and  I  don't  know  who  the  fourth  man  was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  when  they  were  applying  the  lash  who  was 
whipping  you  or  could  a  man  stop  and  then  commence  again  and 
not  change  hands?  A.  When  he  got  me  down  he  gave  the  strap  to  Mr. 
Russell  and  Mr.  Russell  went  on,  and  then  I  heard  Mr.  Summerell 
tell  Mr.  Russell  to  give  the  strap  to  Mr.  Sater,  and  he  whipped  me. 

Q.  What  overseer  did  you  work  under?  A.  Mr.  aater,  Mr.  Sears 
two  days. 

Q.  Did  the  doctor  attend  you?  A.  No,  sir;  only  the  steward  fixed 
up  some  kind  of  grease.  I  showed  Dr.  Furgerson  how  bad  I  was, 
and  he  asked  me  who  done  it,  and  I  told  him  Mr.  Summerell,  and 
that  was  all  he  said. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  hospital  or  in  the  bunk  in  the  cell?  A.  In 
the  bunk  in  the  cell. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  hospital  at  all?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Gabe  Elliott?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he?     A.  Dead. 

Q.  Where  did  he  die?     A.  Right  there  at  the  same  piace  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  at  Northampton  farm?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  exactly.  I  don't  know  just  when  those  men  were  transferred 
from  Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  squad?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  matter  with  him?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Was  he  alive  and  able  to  work  during  the  cold  weather?  A. 
Well,  he  went  out  one  or  two  days.     I  don't  think  he  was  able  to  do  it. 
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Q.  Was  he  sick?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  what  was  the  matter  with 
him;  he  said  he  was  t'rost-bitten  or  something. 

Q.  What  time  was  that?  A.  Time  of  the  big  snow,  but  he  didn't 
die  till  after  the  big  snow. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  show  those  marks  on  your  body  lo  anybody?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  asked  to  show  them  to  anybody?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  other  prisoner  to  be  whipped  as 
severely  as  you  were?  A.  Well,  they  beat  them  pretty  bad.  You 
see  I  can't  tell  what  they  did  in  the  field.  I  can  tell  what  they  did 
in  the  yard.  Sometimes  they  w'ould  whip  15  or  20  in  the  yard  in  the 
morning.  Sometimes  they  would  whip  pretty  near  a  whole  squad 
out  every  morning. 

Q.  Was  it  generally  talked  among  the  convicts  that  the  overseers 
whipped  the  men  in  the  field  without  Mr.  Summerell  being  present? 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Summerell  generally  supervised  the  whipping?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so,  because  he  generally  went  out  on  his  horse 
and  carried  his  strap  with  him;  or  if  he  went  without  it  he  would 
send  back  and  get  it. 

Q.  What  county  were  you  sentenced  from .'     A.  Polk  County. 

Q.  For  what?     A.  Murder. 

Q.  Sentenced  for  life?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here?     A.  Going  on  sixteen  years. 

Q.  Can  you  read?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  read. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reading  matter?     A.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  have  any  more?     A.  Would  be  glad,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  boys  generally  would  like  to  have  something 
to  read?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

September  22,  1899. 
Testimony  of  S.  A.  WILLIAMS: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?     A.  In  Littleton. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?     A.  Blacksmith  and  farmer. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  employed  by  the  State?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?     A.  Guard. 

Q.  Where?     A.  At  Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there?     A.  .Just  three  months. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  on  Lewis  Summerell's  farm?  A.  No,  sir; 
have  never  been  to  any  of  the  farms  except  Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  When  you  were  working  at  Castle  Haynes  were  any  of  the 
convicts  lousy?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  were  the  convicts  treated  there  when  you  were  there?  A. 
Well,  I  thought  very  bad. 
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Q.  In  what  way?  A.  I  tliought  they  whipped  some  when  they 
didn't  need  it,  and  worked  some  when  I  thought  they  were  sick. 

Q.  Who  was  supervisor?     A.  Mr.  Wood. 

Q.  Did  the  convicts  complain  of  being  side  and  then  were  forced 
to  worlt  afterward?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.:  What  was  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  camp  at  that  time?  A. 
Very  good  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  they  feed  them  well?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  gave  them  plenty, 
such  as  it  was,  but  it  was  mighty  bad. 

Q.  Bad  in  what  way?  A.  Well,  the  food  they  gave  them,  they 
couldn't  eat  it. 

Q.  Poorly  cooked?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  good  anyway;  thej'  fed 
us  on  the  same  stuff  and  we  couldn't  eat  it. 

Q.  State  why  you  couldn't  eat  it.  A.  Well,  they  bought  some  beef 
that  was  rotten,  and  made  them  eat  it;  we  wouldn't  eat  it. 

Q.  Who  was  Superintendent?     A.  John  R.  Smith. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  beef  came  from?     A.  Wilmington. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  about  it  being  spoiled?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  change  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  stopped  giving  it  to  us,  but  con- 
tinued giving  it  to  the  convicts. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Resigned  your  place,  did  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1  got  sick  and 
came  home. 

Q.  How  was  the  general  health  of  the  convicts  at  Castle  Haynes? 
A.  Very  bad,  I  thought;  some  sick  all  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  complaint?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  some 
fever;  I  don't  know  what  was  the  matter  with  the  others. 

September  22,  1899. 
Testimony  of  HENRY  COWAN: 

(The  same  statement  was  made  to  Cowan  that  was  made  to  Joe 
Mazon.) 

Q.  What  were  you  convicted  of?     A.  Larceny  of  a  horse. 

Q.  From  what  county?     A.  Catawba. 

■Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here?     A.  Since  the  9th  of  July,  '98. 

Q.  Where  were  you  sent  first?     A.  To  Castle  Haynes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Castle  Haynes?  A.  Till  some  time 
in  January.  ' 

Q.  How  did  they  treat  you  at  Castle  Haynes?     A.  All  right. 

Q.  Did  you  have  good  clothes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  had  good  clothes  all 
the  time  but  about  four  weeks. 

Q.  What  condition  were  the  quarters  kept  in?  A.  Right  bad  for 
awhile.  M^hen  I  went  there  they  were  right  good  but  got  bad  after 
awhile. 

Q.  How  was  your  health  when  j'ou  went  there?     A.  Right  good. 
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I  liad  been  sick  but  had  got  pretty  well  so  that  I  could  work  well 
enough:  could  do  what  a  common  man  could  do. 

Q.  What  month  did  you  leave  Castle  Haynes?     A.  January,  '99. 

^i.  To  what  farm  were  you  transferred?     A.  Northampton. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you  at  Northampton  when  you  got  there? 
A.  I  got  clothes,  washed,  put  the  clothes  on  that  night,  and  was  put 
in  the  cell. 

Q.  Were  you  lousy  when  you  got  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  frost-bitten  when  you  went  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  fingers  hurt  any  with  cold  when  you  went  to  North- 
ampton?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  frost-bitten  and  how?  A.  At  Northampton  in 
February,  on  Friday  before  it  snowed. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing?  A.  Picking  up  corn  stalks  in  the  low 
ground. 

Q.  Was  anyone  else  with  you  frost-bitten?  A.  I  don't  thinlc  there 
was  anj'one  else  in  that  squad. 

Q.  Who  was  the  overseer?     A.  John  Ivioore. 

Q.  Did  you  suffer  much  from  cold?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  fire  in  the  field?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  complain  to  the  overseer  that  your  hands  were  hurting 
you  from  the  cold?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?     A.  Said  there  was  fire  in  the  work. 

Q.  Were  they  not  burning  corn  stalks  in  the  field?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it,  do  you  remember,  when  you  com- 
plained of  being  cold?  A.  When  I  first  went  out  to  work,  in  about 
an  hour,  I  told  him  I  was  cold.  He  said  I  had  better  go  to  work, 
there  was  fire  in  the  work.  I  was  working  the  best  I  could.  He 
took  a  corn  stalk  and  beat  me  over  the  head  and  run  me  up  and 
down  the  rows  once  or  twice. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  on  Saturday?  A.  Didn't  do  anything.  Couldn't 
do  anything. 

Q.  Why?     A.  My   hands   were    froze. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  doctor  came?  A.  From  the  time  the  snow 
fell  till  it  was  gone  away;  he  didn't  come  for  a  week  or  more. 

(The  prisoner  was  asked  to  exhibit  his  hands  to  the  Committee, 
which  he  did;  the  left  hand  showed  that  the  forefinger  had  been 
amputated  at  the  first  joint;  the  thumb  and  both  middle  fingers 
seriously  damaged.  The  little  finger  and  third  finger  on  the  right 
hand  had  both  been  seriously  damaged.) 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Northampton  after  you  were 
frozen?     A.  Till  about  the  29th  of  April. 

Q.  Who  was  supervisor  of  Northampton  farm?  A.  Mr.  E.  L.  Sum- 
merell. 

Q.  Did  you  show  your  hands  to  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say?     A.  Told  me  to  go  to  the  cell. 
Q.  Are  5'ou   certain   it  was   done  on   Friday  or   Saturday?     A.  It 
was  on  P'riday. 

Q.  When  were  the  others  frost-bitten?     A.  The  same  day. 

September  22,  1899. 

Testimony  of  T.  B.  RUSSELL: 

Q.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  State's  Prison?     A.  Warden. 

Q,  Warden  of  the  Central  Prison?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  have  any  supervision  over  the  farms?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Xour  authority  does  not  extend  beyond  the  prison  walls?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  supposed  to  look  after  the  discipline  on  the  farms  at 
all?     A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Have  you  any  prisoners  here  who  have  been  brought  from  the 
Northampton  farm?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?  A.  Joe  Mazon,  Henry  Cowan,  John  Terry,  Robert  Bal- 
lard, Dan  Benfield,  Eugene  Sides,  Chalmers  Piatt  and  Cnarles  Wilson. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  of  these  prisoners  complain  of  their  treat- 
ment under  Mr.  Summerell  on  Northampton  farm.     A.  Oh,  yes  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  some  of  those  complaints  are?  A.  Well, 
they  said  he  was  very  rough  with  them,  and  they  don't  want  to  go 
back  again.     They  frequently  beg  me  not  to  send  them  back  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  prisoner  to  come  here  with  marks  on  his; 
person  from  whipping?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it?  A.  A  year  ago,  I  think,  possibly  May  or  June. 
A  white  boy  about  20  years  old,  named  Tom  Brown,  came  here,  and 
was  out  there  in  the  corridor  talking  to  some  of  the  guards  or  con- 
victs. I  heard  the  loud  talking  and  walked  out  from  the  door  of 
my  office  and  found  this  man  wanting  to  show  his  person.  He  said 
he  had  just  come  from  Northampton  where  he  had  been  whipped 
severely.  There  were  several  otnce  boys  and  employes  around,  and 
I  stopped  him  and  told  Mr.  Mewboorne  about  it.  He  said  it  would 
never  do  to  let  him  go  on  that  way.  He  said  take  him  off  and  let 
the  hospital  steward  examine  him.  He  examined  and  found  sores, 
and  his  body  pretty  well  marked  up.  I  asked  him  how  long  since 
he  had  been  whipped,  and  he  said  two  weeks.  I  gave  him  some  din- 
ner and  made  up  a  purse  and  sent  him  away. 

Q.  He  was  a  discharged  convict?  A.  Yes,  had  just  been  dis- 
charged. I  wanted  to  get  him  away,  and  was  trying  to  shield  Mr. 
Summerell  as  much  as  possible  against  these  complaints. 

Q.  Did  Mewboorne  ever  make  complaint  to  you  that  it  would  never 
do  to  let  this  thing  go  on,  that  it  would  injure  the  party?  A.  He 
said  he  wanted  me  to  write  him  a  letter  and  tell  him  not  to  whip  the 
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prisoners,  so  many  complaints  were  coming  in.  I  don't  know  that 
he  said  it  would  hurt  the  party,  but  we  all  knew  that  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign,  and  that  it  would  injure  us  in  the  campaign. 
I  wrote  Mr.  Summerell  a  letter,  and  Mr.  Wimbish  wrote  one.  I 
wrote  him  as  kind  a  letter  as  I  could  have  written  to  a  brother,  and 
asked  him  not  to  be  quite  so  rough.  He  did  not  reply  to  my  letter, 
but  I  heard  he  criticised  me  severely  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  complained  at  by  any  of  the  prison  offi- 
cials for  speaking  of  this  matter?     A.  No,  sir;   not  specially. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  get  this  whipped  convict  out  of  town?  A. 
Well,  because  I  did  not  want  Mr.  Summerell  exposed.  That  is  ex- 
actly why  I  did  it. 

Q.  Then  the  charge  made  by  Summerell  and  others  that  all  this 
trouble  originated  with  you  is  false?     A.  It  is  false,  every  word. 

Q.  You  were  trying  to  shield  him?  A.  Yes,  trying  to  shield  him, 
and  not  make  it  public, 

Q.  As  Warden  don't  you  think  it  your  duty  to  call  attention  to 
these  cruelties?  A.  Yes,  when  I  know  It  to  be  facts;  which  I  did, 
and  would  again. 

Q.  Will  you  have  the  lash  that  you  use  in  whipping  prisoners 
brought  before  the  Committee?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

(The  witness  exhibited  lash  as  requested  by  the  Committee;  con- 
sists of  a  single  leather  strap,  medium  weight  leatner,  about  1  1-2 
inches  wide,  and  about  24  inches  long,  with  leather  handle  20  inches 
long.  Edges  are  trimmed  down  round,  leather  well  oiled  and 
pliant.) 

Q.  In  applying  the  lash  to  prisoners  have  you  ever  known  the 
handle  instead  of  the  strap  end  to  be  used?     A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  inflict  extremely  severe  punishment  on  a  prisoner 
with  the  lash  of  that  strap?     A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  Would  it  be  a  difficult  matter  to  break  the  skin?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have  never  known  the  skin  broken  on  a  prisoner. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  can  inflict  punishment  with  that  strap  as 
severe  as  any  prisoner  ought  to  undergo?  A.  I  do.  as  severe  as  I 
want  them  to  have. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  two  straps  brought  here  used  by  Summerell 
and  Rhem?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  fit  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  punish- 
ment of  prisoners  under  any  circumstances?  A.  Well,  I  think  it 
depends  entirely  on  how  they  are  used.  I  think  I  could  almost  kill 
a  man  with  Captain  Rhem's. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  could  take  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Summerell 
and  by  using  the  handle,  fracture  a  man's  skull?  A.  I  have  no 
doubt  of  it. 

Q.  What  effect  does  punishment  have  on  a  prisoner,   inflicted  by 
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your  strap;    do  you  think  the  punishment  is  severe  when  applied 
as  it  should  be?     A.  Yes,  sir;  severe  enough. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  to  break  the  skin  or  inflict  bruises  on  a 
prisoner  in  order  to  subdue  him?  A.  I  never  did.  I  had  rather 
give  him  the  second  flogging  the  second  morning  after. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  prisoner  that  would  require  such 
brutal  treatment  as  that  to  be  subdued?  A.  I  have  never  had  one 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  firmness  and  the  certainty  of  punishment 
goes  further  with  a  prisoner  than  extreme  punishment?  A.  I  do. 
That  has  been  my  experience. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  discipline  you  have  here  is  sufiicient?  A. 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaint  from  any  of  the  prisoners 
as  to  the  treatment  they  have  received  at  any  of  the  other  State 
farms?    A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  prisoners  sent  from  Lewis  Summerell's 
farm  are  glad  to  get  away?     A.  That  is  what  they  tell  me  here. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  one  request  or  express  his  desire  not  to 
be  sent  back  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  express  that  desire?     A.  Well,  all  that 
have  come  from  there  here  ask  not  to  be  sent  back. 
.    Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  guards  or  employes  of  the  Peniten- 
tiary to  go  to  Mr.  Summerell's  farm  and  criticise  his  method  on  their 
return?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  those  criticisms  have  not  been  confined  to  convicts  alone? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Summerell  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  worker, 
does  he  not?  A.  The  finest  supervisor  the  State  ever  had,  I  think, 
if  he  could  control  his  temper. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  personally?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  passionate  man?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  A  man  of  strong  prejudice?  A.  That  is  what  I  have  always 
heard.  I  have  the  kindest  feelings  for  Mr.  Summerell.  I  have  noth- 
ing in  the  world  against  him. 

Q.  Were  some  convicts  transferred  from  Mr.  Summerell's  farm 
along  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring  and  summer,  whose  fingers  had 
been  amputated?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  condition  they  were  m  when  they  arrived?  A. 
Henry  Cowan  was  one;  he  has  had  one  or  two  fingers  amputated  in 
the  past  month;  his  hands  are  frost-bitten  pretty  badly,  and  he  is 
not  able  to  do  any  work.  I  think  two  fingers  are  off  now,  and  pos- 
sibly more  will  come  off.  Willis  Richardson  is  another;  the  only 
finger  left  on  both  hands  is  one  thumb. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  state  to  you  where  they  were  cold  hurt?  A. 
Northampton  is  what  they  told  everybody. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  of  this  character  during 
any  former  administrations  before  you  came  here  as  Warden?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  complaints?  A.  I  heard  the  prisoners  and  em- 
ployes say  Captain  Fleming  was  very  severe  and  strict  with  them. 

Q.  Can  you  cite  any  cases  to  the  Committee  of  treatment  of  this 
kind  that  ojcurred  during  any  of  the  previous  administrations,  or 
give  us  the  name  of  anj-  witnesses  that  we  may  examine  on  this 
subject?  A.  I  can  give  you  the  name  of  a  witness,  I  think;  Mr. 
J.  D.  Honeycutt. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Honeycutt?  A.  It 
is  very  good.     He  is  a  fine  young  man. 

Q.  Is  he  humane  in  his  treatment  of  the  convicts?  A.  He  has  been, 
here,  very  kind  to  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  giving 
authority  to  whip  convicts?  A.  I  do.  I  never  allow  anybody  to  do 
it  unless  I  am  present. 

Q.  Don't  you  thiniv  it  possible  for  it  to  grow  on  a  man,  and  he 
become  more  hardened?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  heard  complaints  from  the  prisoners  who 
have  been  transferred  from  Northampton  farm  here  of  Mr.  Sum- 
merell's  treatment  while  under  him;  you  also  state  that  you  have 
heard  guards  and  others  who  have  gone  to  that  farm  and  returned 
here,  criticise  the  management  after  return  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  complaints  of  any  other  supervisors?  A.  1 
have  not. 

Q.  Since  these  complaints  have  been  made  against  Mr.  Summerell 
have  you  ever  known  anyone  connected  with  the  State's  Prison  to 
defend  him,  and  say  he  didn't  believe  it?     A.  No,  sir;  i  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  them  to  make  any  investigation  to  find  out 
if  it  was  true  or  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Captain  Day  used  every  effort  to  find  out. 

Q.  Did  the  prisoners  state  to  Captain  jjay  what  they  stated  to  you? 
A.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  hear  what  they  stated  to  him.  He  seemed 
anxious  to  find  out. 

Q.  What  per  cent  of  the  convicts  here  do  you  find  it  necessary  to 
discipline?  A.  I  think  not  over  five  a  month;  probably  about  four  a 
month  or  one  a  week. 

Q.  How  many  have  you?     A.  About  260. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  have  lo  punish  at  least  half  of  them  during 
their  term?     A.  Oh,  no  sir;  not  exceeding  one-third. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  the  prisoners  work:  have  you  any  that  are 
idle?  A.  No.  sir;  anything  else.  I  do  a  great  deal  of  talking  to  them, 
and  we  get  good  work  out  of  them;  we  do  a  lot  of  work. 

Q.  Do  you  make  it  a  rule  to  pick  out  the  worst  men  you  have  and. 
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send  them  to  Summerell's  camp?  A.  We  sent  a  few  last  fall.  Mr. 
Mewboorne  picked  out  a  few  and  said  we  had  better  send  them  to 
Summerell. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  they  were?  A.  I  don't  remember  their 
names.     I  think  there  was  one  or  two  bad  wnite  men. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  found  it  necessary  to  have  a  prisoner  shot  inside 
the  stockades  in  order  to  subdue  him?  A.  No,  sir;  I  had  an  ex- 
perience with  one,  Tom  Shadrack,  that  I  rather  feared  I  would  have 
trouble  with:  had  to  threaten  to  shoot  him. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  Warden  at  the  Central  Prison?  A.  I 
was  sworn  in  two  years  ago,  first  of  September. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Kirby  Smith?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  have  in  the  prison?  A.  I  hardly  know 
what  position  he  had.  He  had  charge  of  the  criminally  insane,  or 
said  he  had. 

Q.  He  was  placed  there  by  .John  R.  Smith,  Superintendent  of  the 
Penitentiary?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  scandal  in  connection  with  Dr.  Smith's  con- 
duct?    A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  some  scandal. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  it  was?  A.  Well,  it  was  reported  he  was 
too  intimate  with  one  of  the  inmates,  Miss  Hampton. 

Q.  Was  there  any  investigation  made  of  that  by  the  Board  of 
Directors?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result?  A.  I  think  they  ordered  him  to  be  re- 
moved. 

Q.  And  he  was  removed?     A.  He  was  removed,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  appear?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  left  before  the  investigation?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  him  a  competent  physician?     A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  there  another  case  except  that?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  births  in  the  Penitentiary?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  children  begotten  here  that  you  know  of? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hov/  many?     A.  One  last  year,  and  twins  this  year. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  the  woman  who  gave  birth  to  the 
twins?     A.  I^ou  Sanders. 

Q.  White  or  black?     A.  Black. 

Q.  How  long  has  she  been  here?  A.  She  has  been  in  about  ten  or 
twelve  years;  she  has  been  here  about  three  years.  This  is  her  third 
confinement. 

Q.  What  farm  did  she  come  here  from?  A.  Halifax  farm,  Captain 
Bradshaw. 

Q.  Is  Sarah  Franklin  an  inmate  of  the  State's  Prison?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 
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Q.  Has  she  a  child?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  father  of  Lou  Sanders's  twins?  A. 
No,  sir:  I  do  not.  I  went  to  her  and  questioned  her  in  the  presence 
of  the  matron  as  to  who  was  the  father  of  her  chilaren,  and  she 
stated  a  man  named  Andre,  here  worlving  on  the  pipes.  We  had  no 
man  here  by  that  name,  and  I  am  under  the  impression  it  was  a 
white  convict. 

Q.  Was  the  father  white  or  black,  in  your  opinion?  A.  White. 
I  think  the  g-uard  was  too  slack  and  let  them  get  together. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Sam  Moore?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  discharged  from  the  prison?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not 
discharged. 

Q.  During  what  period  did  he  work  here?  A.  It  was  during  a  por- 
tion of  last  year,  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Q.  What  time  was  Sarah  Franklin's  child  horn?  A.  Sometime 
last  winter,  and  I  think  in  February  or  March.  By  reference  to  the 
record  I  find  it  is  March  26. 

Q.  Did  you  say  Sam  Moore  was  in  the  employ  of  the  State's  Prison 
during  the  summer  of  1S98?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold  at  that  time?     A.  Kitchen  steward. 

Q.  Is  Joe  Mazon  in  the  Central  Prison  at  present?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  xj.e  was  sent  here  from  Lewis  Summerell's  camp?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Why  was  he  transferred?  A.  He  was  wanted  here  to  make 
brick. 

Q.  Did  you  see  George  Dickson  fOld  Skeet)  after  he  returned 
from  Northampton  farm?     A,  Y'es,  sir;  I  saw  him. 

Q.  State  what  occurred?  A.  He  said  he  wanted  to  show  his 
stripes,  and  I  told  him  I  was  tired  of  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
gave  him  his  dinner  and  told  him  to  go  on.     I  didn't  examine  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  financial  management  of  the 
Penitentiary?  Do  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that?  A.  None 
in  the  world. 

Q.  From  your  observation  do  you  think  the  expenses  of  the  Central 
Prison  higher  than  they  should  be?  A.  I  don't  think  they  could  be 
much  less  than  they  are.  It  is  a  continual  drain  all  the  time.  I 
think  Mr.  Arendell  is  doing  the  very  best  he  can. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  J.  H.  Alexander  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  does  he  hold?     A.  Hospital  Steward. 

Q.  What  is  his  reputation?     A,  Good. 

Q.  Is  reading  matter  of  any  kind  provided  for  the  convicts?  A. 
We  have  some  newspapers  and  Sunday  School  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  convicts  would  use  it  if  they  were  provided 
with  good  reading  matter — magazines  and  general  reading  matter? 
A.  Many  of  them  would;  most  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  provide  it?     A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Have  they  any  means  of  recreation  during  their  idle  hours? 
A.  We  allow  them  to  "walk  through  the  grounds  and  take  a  little 
outdoor  exercise. 

Q.  Then  you  would  recommend  that  a  library  oe  provided  for 
them?  A.  Yes,  sir.  I  started  to  allow  them  to  play  cards,  hut  they 
got  to  gambling  so  bad  I  had  to  stop  it. 

Q,  You  stated  that  the  Board  tried  to  find  out  if  the  charges  against 
Mr.  Summerell  were  true.  Was  any  report  made  by  that  committee? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  long  since  that  investigation  first  began?  A.  It  was  some- 
time in  the  spring. 

September  23,  1899. 

Testimony  of  J.  H.  ALEXANDEH: 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  the  State's  Prison?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?     A.  I  have  charge  of  the  nospital. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  filled  any  other  position  in  the  Penitentiary?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  worked  on  any  of  the  State  farms?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  convicts  been  transferred  to  the  Central  Prison  from 
the  farms  since  you  have  been  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  been  in  the  hospital?  A.  A  good  many  of 
them,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  treat  any  of  them  who  have  shown 
signs  of  the  lash  having  been  applied  severely?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  relate  the  circumstances.  A.  We  have  treated  them  for 
different  physical  diseases,  or  any  disease  that  might  arise.  A  few 
have  been  treated  lor  frost-bite,  some  for  heart  trouble,  and  such 
things  as  that. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  of  a  convict  sent  from  North- 
ampton farm  to  the  Central  Prison  to  get  his  discharge  by  the  name 
of  George  Dickson?  A.  I  don't  remember  the  name.  I  don't  remem- 
ber that  I  ever  did.     I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  examination  of  the  person  of  Joe  Mazon?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  any  of  them?  A.  One  man,  I  think,  named 
Tom  Brown,  a  white  man.  I  was  going  over  to  the  office  for  some 
purpose  and  this  man  was  sitting  out  in  the  corridor,  and  I  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  to  go  through  the  prison,  and  he  said  no,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  and  I  went  on.  Mr.  Russell  sent  for  me,  and  said 
he  wanted  me  to  examine  that  man,  and  we  took  him  in  the  deputy 
warden's  office  and  examined  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  examination?  A.  Well,  we  found 
signs  of  the  strap  and  sores,  not  round,  but  as  big  as  tue  palm  of  the 
hand.     He  said  he  came  from  Northampton  farm.     I  uon't  know  that. 
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Q.  Will  the  records  show  where  he  was  discharged  from?  A.  The 
records  will  show  where  he  was  discharged. 

Q.  Can  you  find  that  record?  A.  It  can  be  found  in  the  Clerk's 
office. 

Q.  Did  he  state  to  you  how  long  since  he  had  been  whipped?  A.  I 
thiuK  he  stated  about  two  weeks,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  character  of  the  sores  you  found  on  him  would  you 
think  it  had  been  that  long?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell,  for  the  simple 
reason  it  had  a  good  healthy  scab  on  it. 

Q.  From  your  examination  of  his  person  was  it  your  opinion  that 
he  had  been  whipped  more  severely  than  is  ordinarily  inflicted  on 
convicts?  A.  I  think  a  prisoner  can  be  whipped  enough  to  subdue 
him  without  breaking  the  skin. 

Q.  From  your  observation  since  you  have  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  State's  Prison,  would  you  say  that  it  is  ever  necessary  to  inflict 
such  punishment  as  that?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  the  skin 
broken  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  firmness  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  pun- 
ishment properly  inflicted  will  control  prisoners  more  effectively 
than  extreme  punishment?     A.  Yes,  sir;   I  think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  abolish  corporal  punish- 
ment altogether,  do  you?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  ever  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  pas- 
sionate man,  a  man  who  will  give  way  to  his  feelings  and  passions? 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Has  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners  around  the  Central  Prison 
been  humane  since  you  have  been  mere?  A.  In  every  particular,  so 
far  as  I  have  heard  or  seen. 

Q.  What  is  the  character,  so  far  as  you  have  been  aole  to  judge, 
from  employes  and  prisoners  of  Lewis  Summerell?  A.  Well,  he  is 
considered  a  pretty  severe  fellow  as  a  supervisor. 

Q.  He  bears  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  severe  man?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  base  that  on  what  you  have  heard  employes  and  con- 
victs say  who  have  had  opportunity  for  observation?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Lewis  Summerell  personally?  A.  I  have  seen 
him  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  visited  any  of  the  farms?     A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  The  convicts  from  all  the  farms  are  frequently  transferred 
here?  A.  In  case  of  any  sickness  or  disablement  they  are  brought 
b-ck  here  for  treatment  or  medical  attention. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  other  complaints  such  as  come  from  the 
Northampton  farm?     A.  No.  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  dread  on  the  part  of  those  who  have- 
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worked  under  Summerell  ot  being  sent  back?  A.  I  nave  heard  sev- 
eral ask  not  to  be  sent  back  there.  It  seems  they  do  not  want  to 
be  sent  back. 

Q.  Did  they  say  why?  A.  Said  he  was  too  cruel;  whipped  too 
much. 

Q.  Were  there  any  complaints  of  like  character  against  any  other 
supervisor?     A.  Not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Have  you  plenty  of  reading  matter  for  the  convicts?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  provide  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Would  they  read  it?     A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  anxious  to  read. 

(S.  T.  Pearson,  Clerk  Central  Prison,  exhibited  record  of  dis- 
charges for  August,  189S,  showing  that  Thomas  Brown,  No.  11,600, 
Rowan  County,  was  discharged  from  Northampton  farm  on  24th  day 
of  August,  1898.) 

September  23,  1899. 

Testimony  of  LOUISA  SANDERS: 

Q.  Where  were  you  raised?     A.  Johnston  County. 

Q.  What  were  you  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  for?  A.  Concealing 
iDirth. 

Q.  For  how  long?     A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  Have  you  given  birth  to  any  children  since  you  have  been  in 
the  Penitentiary?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many?     A.  Three. 

Q.  Who  was  the  father  of  the  first  child  you  had?  A.  Henry  Gard- 
ner, guard  on  the  farm. 

Q.  What  farm?     A.  Halifax  farm. 

Q.  When  was  that?     A.  In  1893. 

Q.  Was  the  child  born  there?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Who  had  charge  of  the  farm  at  that  time?     A.  Mr.  Pope. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  Mr.  Pope  that  Henry  Gardner  was  the  father 
of  your  child?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  stay  on  there?     A.  No,  sir;  he  discharged  him. 

Q.  When  was  your  next  child  born?     A.  Born  year  before  last. 

Q.  Where  was  the  child  born?     A.  Born  here. 

Q.  Who  was  the  father  of  that  chad?     A.  Ed.  Watts. 

Q.  Was  Watts  a  prisoner?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  given  birth  to  any  other  children?  A.  \es,  sir;  on 
the  9th  of  this  month,  twins. 

Q.  Who  was  the  father  of  the  twins?  A.  I  can't  tell  you  only  what 
he  told  me.     He  told  me  his  name  was  Andre. 

Q.  Did  he  work  here?  A.  He  brought  some  men  in  here  to  do 
some  work. 

Q.  Was  he  superintending  them?     A.   les,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  since?  A.  Yes,  sir;  i  have  seen  him 
since,  but  not  since  Mr.  Russell  found  out  that  I  was  that  way. 

Q.  What  were  the  hands  doing?     A.  Fixing  pipes. 

Q.  You  don't  know  any  other  name  except  Andre?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  when  you  saw  him?  A.  Walking  along 
from  the  shop  up  toward  the  main  building. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  man?  a.  A  low,  chunky,  black-haired 
man. 

Q.  How  old  do  you  think  he  was?  A.  About  25  or  26  years  old; 
young  looking  fellow. 

Q.  Did  he  have  a  moustache?     A.  Yes,  sir;  a  few. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  whether  he  works  around  the  Penitentiary? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  then. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before?  A.  No,  sir;  not  before  he  brought 
those  men  in  here. 

Q.  When  was  that?     A.  The  time  the  snow  was  on  the  ground. 

Q.  The  pipes  were  broken?     A.  Yes,  sir;    froze  and  bursted. 

Q.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  men,  directing  the  work?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

September  23,  1899. 

Testimony  of  J.  D.  HONEYCUTT: 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employment  of  the  State's  Prison?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity?     A.  Hall  clerk. 

Q.  Have  you  occupied  any  other  position  in  the  State's  Prison? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Name  them?  A.  I  was  guard  at  the  Powell  farm,  went  from 
there  to  Halifax,  and  from  there  to  Caledonia.  I  was  at  Caledonia 
about  five  years,  and  came  from  there  to  Northampton.  I  stayed 
there  I  think  about  ten  months,  and  then  came  from  there  here  to 
the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Who  was  superintendent  of  Caledonia  farm  when  you  went 
there?     A.  Mr.  Mclver  and  Mr.  Chaffln. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  occupy  at  Caledonia  farm?  A.  I  was 
guard. 

Q.  You  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  Captain  Mclver's 
treatment  of  the  convicts,  did  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  it  was?     A.  It  was  good. 

Q.  Were  the  convicts  well  fed  and  clothed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  inflict  cruel  punishment  on  any  of  his 
convicts?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  Know  him  to  shoot  a  man  while  in  confinement, 
or  have  it  done?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  him  to  have  one  shot. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  it  was  done?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
see  it. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  circumstances?  A.  rie  was  a  pretty 
bad  man,  sir.  They  went  to  whip  nim,  and  he  refusea  to  be  whipped, 
and  they  could  not  get  to  him  any  other  way,  I  suppose. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  stocliade  when  shot?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  report  of  the  shooting  was  sent  to 
the  Central  Prison  or  not?     A.  No,  sir;  1  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  had  how  many  years  experience  in  handling  convicts? 
A.  About  eleven  years. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  going  a  little  too  far  to  have  a  man  shot 
inside  the  stockade  when  making  no  effort  to  escape?  Don't  you 
think  there  are  other  means  of  capturing  a  man  without  shooting 
him  with  buckshot?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Was  he  shot  with  buckshot?     A.  No,  sir;  it  was  small  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  one  shot  with  buckshot?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  going  too  far  to  shoot  a  man  with  small 
shot?  A.  Yes.  sir;  I  suppose  so.  I  think  it  was  unnecessary  to  do 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  whip  any  of  them  unmercifully? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  strap  did  he  use  in  inflicting  punishment?  A. 
I  don't  know  how  hardly  to  describe  it. 

Q.  You  have  seen  it  used  have  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  it. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  as  heavy  or  heavier  than  the  one  used  in  the 
Central  Prison?     A.  I  don't  think  it  is  any  heavier,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  general  management  of  the  farm  under  Mclver? 
A.  It  was  all  right,  sir;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Was  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  farm  economical? 
A.  So  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  make  good  crops  while  you  were  there?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
splendid  crops. 

Q.  When  were  you  transferred  from  Caledonia  farm  to  Northamp- 
ton farm?  A.  I  was  transferred  to  Northampton,  October,  '98,  I 
think,  sir.  I  did  not  go  direct  from  Caledonia  there.  I  went  home 
and  stayed  about  two  months. 

Q.  Who  was  supervisor  of  that  farm?     A.  Captain   Summerell. 

Q.  What  capacity  did  you  serve  in  there?  A.  Corporal  of  the 
guard. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  there.  Mr.  Honeycutt?  A.  I  was  not  satis- 
fied at  all  there.     Would  rather  be  up  here. 

Q.  Would  you  mind  stating  the  cause  of  your  dissatisfaction?  A. 
One  reason  was  Mr.  Summerell  was  most  too  rough  for  me.  He 
always  treated  me  all  right,  but  still  he  was  rough. 

Q.  He  was  not  rough  to  you  personally?     A.  No,  sir.  * 

Q.  Who  was  he  rough  to?  A.  I  have  heard  him  talk  rough  to 
several  of  them. 
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Q.  Guards?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  overseers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  his  treatment  of  tlie  convicts?  A.  I  think  he  was 
too  rougli  on  them  at  times. 

Q.  Will  you  cite  some  instances  to  the  Committee  when  you 
thought  he  was  too  rough?     A.  Well,  sir;  that  negro,  Joe  Mazon. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  whip  Joe  Mazon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  manner  in  which  he  was  whipped,  the  provocation, 
given,  and  the  severity  of  the  punishment.  A.  I  never  saw  it  all, 
but  I  saw  most  of  it.  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  building  when 
they  commenced  whipping,  but  I  went  around  where  they  were  when 
I  heard  it.  I  don't  know  how  many  ilcks  they  whipped  him,  but  I 
think  three  of  them  whipped  him,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Sater  and  Mr. 
Summerell. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  he  was  whipped?     A.   fes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  person?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  work  that  afternoon?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  out  that 
afternoon. 

Q.  Did  he  work  the  next  day?  A.  I  don't  remember,  sir,  whether 
he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  remained  inside  the  stockade 
for  several  days  afterward?  A.  I  think  he  stopped  in  two  or  three 
days. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  how  long?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  I  am  not 
certain  how  long  he  stayed  in. 

Q.  Mr.  Summerell  was  a  good  overseer  with  that  exception,  was 
he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir;  splendid,  I  think. 

Q.  Does  Mr.  Summerell  bear  the  reputation  among  the  employes 
of  the  prison  and  others  familiar  with  it,  oi  being  cruel  to  the  con- 
victs working  under  him?     A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  stated  that  you  thought  he  was  cruel,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  if  his  treatment  of  the  convicts  was  ever  dis- 
cussed, so  far  as  you  know,  among  the  employes  or  prisoners?  A. 
Yes,  I  have  heard  it  discussed. 

Q.  From  that  discussion  what  was  their  opinion?  A.  Well,  they 
thought  not. 

Q.  They  thought  that  proper  treatment?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose 
so;  hut  because  they  were  under  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  average  man  under  Summerell  is  afraid  to 
express  himself  freely  in  regard  to  those  matters?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  convicts  are  afraid  of  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  your  association  with  Mr.  Summerell  wouid  you  say  he  is 
a  passionate  man?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  strong  prejudices?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  him  strike  Mazon?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  the 
beginning. 

Q.  Where  was  Joe  Mazon  when  whipped?     A.  In  the  stockade. 

Q.  Near  where  in  the  stockaae?     A.  Near  the  dining-room. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  whipping  continue?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  i 
can't  say  exactly  how  long. 

Q.  How  many  licks  do  you  suppose  he  was  hit?  A.  I  don't  know 
exactlj',  sir. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  the  whipping?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  right 
close  by.     I  walked  up  close  by,  five  or  six  steps  away. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  sign  made  or  any  marks  of  the  lash  on  his 
body?     A.  I  saw  the  blood,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  much  blood?     A.   yes,  sir;   right  smart. 

Q.  Do  you  know  which  side  was  whipped  in  particular?  A.  No 
particular  side,  I  don't  think,  sir.  He  was  whipped  all  over  the  back 
side. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  before  Mr.  Russell  quit  wuipping  him?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  blood  before  he  stopped?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Safer  whip  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Sater's  whipping  very  severe?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  pretty 
severe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  exhibited  any  pleasure  in  it?  a.  He  seemed  to. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  statement  about  whether  he  was 
pleased  with  the  opportunity,  or  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?     A.  He  was  pleased  with  it;  seemed  to  be. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  glad  of  the  chance?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Summerell  whip  him  after  Safer  finished?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  exhibit  any  special  pleasure  or  rage  m  it?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  seemed  to  be  powerful  mad. 

Q.  In  a  rage?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  went  to  his  meals  regularly  or  not? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  on  night  duty.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  signs  of  that  whipping  since?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  Joe  Bogan?  Did  you  ever  see  him 
whipped?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  inflict  severe  punishment  on  any  con- 
victs that  you  haven't  mentioned?     A.  No,  sir;   I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  Are  the  hands  required  to  work  any  harder  on  that  farm  than 
on  any  of  the  other  farms  you  have  worked  on,  do  you  think?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  believe  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  required  to  work  too  hard  at  any  time? 
A.  At  times  I  thiuk  I  have  seen  them  required  to  work  too  hard. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  are  required  to  work  in  such  manner  as  to 
injure  their  health  or  constitution?     A.  Yes,  I  think  so,  at  times. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  on  any  of  the  other  farms?     A.  No,  sir. 

«t.  Do  you  thinlv  the  overseers  and  guards  working  under  Sum- 
merell  are  any  more  severe  than  those  working  under  the  other 
superintendents  under  whom  you  have  served,  I  mean  the  general 
run  of  them?     A.  I  think  they  are,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  to  Captain 
Summerell. 

Q.  It  don't  take  a  man  long  to  find  out  that  he  expects  them  to 
treat  them  that  way?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  punishment  inflicted  since  you  have  been  in  the 
Central  Prison?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  they  administer  it  here,  too  rough  or  not?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  one  whipped  till  the  blood  was  drawn  from 
him?     A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  In  your  eleven  years  experience  in  handling  convicts  did  you 
ever  think  it  necessary  to  whip  a  convict  as  severely  as  Joe  Mazon 
was  whipped  in  order  to  maintain  discipline?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Tom  Brown  whipped?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  there,  but 
did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  whipped  severely  or  not?  A. 
They  said  he  was;  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  George  Dickson  whipped?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  there 
■when  he  was  whipped,  but  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it  was  a 
pretty  bad  whipping. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  all  ti":  v,-hippings  that  took  place?  A.  I  thinli; 
I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  whip  any  of  them  as  severely  as  h". 
did  Joe  Mazon?     A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  were  not  out  in  the  field,  I  suppose,  at  any  time  when  they 
were  whipping  them?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Captain  Summerell's  custom  to  go  out  in  the  field  with 
the  lash?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  custom  of  the  other  supervisors  you  worked 
under?  A.  Well,  I  have  seen  them  take  it  out  sometimes,  but  not 
often. 

Q.  It  was  Summerell's  usual  custom?  A.  Well,  I  think  he  carried 
it  out  every  day. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  opportunity  of  observing  Captain  Flem- 
ing's treatment  of  the  prisoners?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  stay  with  Captain  Bradshaw?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Had  you  any  intimation  that  you  would  be  examined  before  this 
Committee?     A.  No,  sir. 
20 
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Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  left  Northampton.  Did  you 
resign,  or  were  you  simply  transferred?     a.  I  resigned,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  you  resigned  tnere  because  you  thought  the 
treatment  too  rough  and  because  the  place  generally  was  too  rough 
a  place?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Summerell  talked  too  rough  to  the  em- 
ployes. He  never  did  to  me,  but  I  thought  he  might.  I  didn't  know 
when  my  turn  would  come. 

Q.  How  long  afterward  before  you  came  to  the  Central  Prison? 
A.  I  came  here  the  first  of  September:  left  there  in  July. 

Q.  Did  you  make  application  for  a  position  here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Summerell  usually  bring  the  blood  when  he  whipped?  A. 
They  said  he  did.     I  never  saw  him  whip  but  two  or  three. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  the  blood  from  all  that  you  saw  him  whip?  A. 
No.  sir,  I  don't  think  he  did ;  only  when  he  whipped  Joe  Mazon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  the  past  four  or  five  years 
under  any  administration  or  overseer  other  than  those  mentioned 
when  you  thought  the  prisoners  were  cruelly  whipped?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  under  any  other  supervisor  or  at  any  other  place? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Joe  Mazon  whipped  the  first  day  he  got  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  he  arrived  before  he  was  whipped?  A.  I  don't 
think  he  had  been  there  more  than  an  hour  before,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  been  a  well-behaved,  obedient  convict  since  his  return 
here?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  wants  to  go  back  to  Northampton?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Are  the  prisoners  generally  glad  to  be  relieved  from  duty  on  the 
Northampton  farm?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  they  want  to  go  back?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  left  to  them  that  any  of  them  would  ever  go 
back?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?     A.  Captain  Summerell  is  so  rough  on  them. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  have  the  same  feeling  toward  Captain  Rhem, 
Captain  Mclver,  Captain  Rheinhardt  and  Captain  Shearin?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  The  truth  is  everything  about  there  stands  in  fear  of  him,  does 
it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Convicts,  overseers  and  guards,  as  a  rule?     A.  "ies,  sir. 

September  23,  1899. 
testimony  of  JERRY  ATWELL: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  oeen  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  About  six 
years  and  six  months. 

Q.  What  were  you  put  in  for?     A.  Murder. 
Q.  What  county  are  you  from?     Cabarrus. 
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Q.  Name  the  different  places  you  have  worked  since  j'ou  have  been 
in  the  prison?     A.  Castle  Haynes.  Caledonia  and  Northampton. 

Q.  Who  was  supervisor  of  Castle  Haynes  farm  when  you  were 
there?     A.  Captain  Woods. 

Q.  How  were  you  treated  at  Castle  Haynes?     A.  All  right. 

Q.  You  were  fed  well?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Clothed  well?     A.  Yes,  sir.     I  didn't  stay  there  but  a  month. 

Q.  Did  they  whip  you  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there?     A.  To  the  Central  Prison. 

Q.  Who  was  Warden?     A.  Mr.  Russell. 

Q.  Were  you  treated  well  in  the  Central  Prison  or  badly?  A.  Been 
treated  all  right  since  I  have  been  here;  only  when  I  go  off  to  the 
farms. 

Q.  Do  you  get  plenty  to  eat?     A.  Y>s,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  whipped  in  the  Central  Prison?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  known  any  others  to  be  whipped?  A.  Yes,  sir:  1 
have  seen  several  of  them  v/hipped. 

Q.  About  how  many?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  tell  you;  three  or  four 
about  every  week. 

Q.  Do  they  cut  the  blood  out  of  them?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  feed  you  well  at  Caledonia?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  work  you  hard?     A.  No,  sir;  but  do  a  good  day's  work. 

Q.  Did  they  work  you  any  harder  than  you  used  to  be  out  of 
Pr;KonV     A.  Yes,  sir;  little  harder  than  they  did  then. 

Q.  When  you  left  Caledonia  where  did  you  go?     A.  Back  here. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  Central  Prison?  A.  From  15th 
of  March  till  the  4th  of  last  November. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then?     A.  To  Northampton. 

Q.  Who  was  supervisor  there?     A.  Mr.  Summerell. 

Q.  They  fed  you  well  there  did  they  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  feed  you  well?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  they  give  you  enough  to  eat?  A.  No.  sir.  The  bread 
was  raw  half  the  time;  the  meat  was  so  uad  we  could  not  eat  it,  but 
we  had  to  eat  it;  hungry  all  the  time. 

Q.  Who  w-as  steward  at  that  time?     A.  Mr.  Lonnie  Wadford. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  you  did  not  get  plenty  to  eat?  A.  No,  sir:  I 
didi  't. 

Q.  Well,  the  rest  of  them  did,  didn't  they?  A.  No,  sir;  I  know 
they  didn't;   only  the  ones  around  the  house. 

Q.  How  did  you  work  there,  harder  than  you  did  at  Caledonia  and 
Castle  Haynes?  A.  Y'es.  sir;  worked  harder  than  I  ever  did  before 
sinct,  I  come  to  prison. 

Q.  Did  you  work  harder  than  when  outside?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Worked 
in  raoru  bad  weather  than  I  ever  did  before  in  my  life. 
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Q.  Did  they  whip  you  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  for?     A.  Breaking  the  wagon  tongue. 

Q.  What  did  you  break  it  for?     A.  uouldn't  help   it,   mules  ruiL 
av/ay. 

Q.  What  did  they  whip  you  with?  A.  With  a  strap  about  three 
inches  wide. 

Q.  They  didn't  whip  you  very  badly  did  they?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  whip  you?  A.  All  on  my  rump;  was  sore  from  it 
about  a  week. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  work?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  stop  work  and  lie  up?  A.  I  was  afraid  to  ask 
hnn  to  stop. 

Q.  What  were  you  afraid  of?  A.  He  whipped  'em  up  and  beat  'em 
up,  and  I  was  afraid  to  ask  him  more  than  I  could  help. 

Q.  Were  you  there  last  winter  when  the  big  snow  came?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  George  Dickson,  "Old  Skeet?"     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  him  to  be  whipped  at  Northampton  farm? 
A.  No,  sir:  I  was  not  there.  Didn't  see  him  there,  but  knew  him 
here. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Gabe  Elliott?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  where  he  came 
from;  was  sent  from  Castle  Haynes  up  there. 

Q.  About  what  time?     A.  I  think  along  in  January  some  time. 

0.  He  was  a  good,  strong,  healthy  man,  was  he?  A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.  Some  folks  look  well  and  are  not  well.  He  got  down  so  he 
couldn't  work,  and  they  beat  him  and  tried  to  make  him  work,  and 
ho  got  so  low  they  put  him  in  ihe  doctor's  hands,  and  he  died  soon 
after  that. 

Q.  Did  you  work  in  the  same  squad  with  him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  AVho  did  you  work  under?     A.  Mr.  Howell. 

Q.  He  treated  you  kindly,  did  he?     A.  He  was  a  pretty  rough  man. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Charles  Wilson?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  kind   of  fellow   is  he?     A.  I   don't  think  he's  got  right   . 
good  sense. 

Q.  Did  he  work  on  the  Northampton  farm  when  you  were  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  whipped?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  I  saw  him  whipped  about  picking  cotton,  and  I 
saw  him  whipped  about  getting  into  line  one  morning. 

Q.  Was  he  whipped  severely?  A.  Whipped  39  lashes  the  first  time. 
I  don't  know  how  much  they  whipped  him  the  next  time;  whipped 
him  till  he  couldn't  hollow;  had  two  or  three  men  holding  him. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  the  blood?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  bruised  up  pretty  badly?  A.  Yes,  sir;  whipped  up 
pretty  bad. 
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Q.  What  effect  did  the  whipping  have  on  him?  A.  It  made  him 
sick,  and  he  laid  in  two  or  three  days.  Captain  talked  about  whip- 
ping him  again  if  he  didn't  go  to  work,  and  he  drug  out  to  work. 
He  was  under  a  pretty  good  overseer,  and  he  let  him  keep  up  tools 
and  such  things  as  that. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  Northampton  farm?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not?  A.  I  don't  want  to  go  back  If  Mr.  toummerell  stays 
there. 

Q.  Which  had  you  rather  do,  pick  cotton,  or  burn  brick?  A. 
Rather  burn  brick. 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  go  back  as  long  as  Mr.  Summerell  stays 
there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  under  Captain  Mclver?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  read?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  get  plenty  to  read  Sundays  and  nights  when  here?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  it?  A.  The  Sunday  School  teachers  give  us 
pierty  to  read,  and  we  have  Bibles  in  the  cells.  Sometimes  Mr.  Rus- 
sell gives  us  papers  to  read. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  have  some  more  if  we  send  it  to  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir:  be  glad  to  get  it. 

September  23,  1899. 

Testimony  of  JOHN  TERRY: 

Q.  How  long  have  j^ou  been  in  the  State's  Prison?  A.  Come  here 
Christmas  before  last. 

Q.  How  Icng  were  you  put  in  for?     A.  Two  years. 

Q.  You  were  put  in  for  what?  A.  Burning  up  a  lock-up,  or  trying 
to  burn  it  up. 

Q.  What  farms  have  you  been  on?  A.  Castle  Haynes  and  North- 
arnplon. 

Q.  Who  was  supervisor  of  Castle  Haynes  when  you  were  there? 
A.  Mr.  Cannon. 

Q.  How  did  Mr.  Cannon  treat  j-ou?  A.  He  treated  me  all  right. 
Never  struck  me  a  lick. 

Q.  Did  he  feed  you  well?     A.  Fed  me  very  well. 

Q    The  beef  was  always  good?     A.  Yes,  sir;   pretty  good. 

Q.  I-Jow  was  the  health?  A.  Well,  it  was  sort  o'  sickly.  Water 
was  not  good. 

Q.  AVhat  time  did  you  leave  Castle  Haynes?  A.  I  think  sometime 
in  July,  '58:  went  from  there  to  Northampton  farm. 

Q.  Hov.  long  did  you  stay  at  Nortuampton?  A.  I  think  four  and 
a  half  n'onths. 

Q.  Hov.  did  they  treat  you  at  Northampton?  A.  Well,  treated 
rather  rough  in  the  way  of  eating.     Get  better  eating  here. 
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Q.  Dici  they  ever  have  to  whip  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that's  where  I 
got  whipped  at,  under  Mr.   Summerell. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  lie  whip  you?  A.  About  four  or  five  dif- 
ferent times,  I  think. 

Q.  What  did  he  whip  you  for?  A.  He  said  he  whipped  me  because 
I  didn't  keep  up  with  the  squad.  I  was  lame,  and  if  I  got  behind  he 
would  whip  me.  And  he  took  me  from  that  to  the  stable  and  put 
me  in  charge  of  the  horses. 

Q.  What  did  the  overseers  tell  him?  A.  That  I  hadn't  kept  up 
with  it. 

Q.  He  didn't  whip  you  much  did  he?  A.  He  whipped  me  enough 
to  let  me  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  Northampton?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
want  to  take  any  more  in  mine. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  rather  go  back  there;  hadn't  you  rather  work  on 
the  farm?     A.  I  had  rather  stay  here. 

Q.  Did  they  whip  men  in  the  field?  A.  Yes.  sir;  right  in  the  field 
sometimes. 

Q.  Who  did  the  whipping?  A.  Sometimes  Mr.  Summerell  whipped 
some,  and  sometimes  he'd  make  the  overseers  whip  some.  He'd  get 
tired  and  make  the  overseers  whip  some. 
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